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‘QPARE not,’ says Sir Thomas 
Browne, ‘where thou canst 
not easily be prodigal, and fear not 
to be undone by mercy; for since 
he who hath pity on the poor lend- 
eth unto the Almighty Rewarder 
who observes no ides,! but every day 
for his payments, charity becomes 
pious usury, Christian liberality the 
most thriving industry, and what 
we adventure in a cock-boat may 
return in a carrack to us. He who 
thus casts his bread upon the 
waters, shall surely find it again, for 
though it falleth to the bottom, it 
sinks but like the axe of the prophet, 
to rise again to him.’ ? 
There is a naive admission here of 
a very significant fact in the history 
of Christianity to which much of 
our recent experience is well calcu- 
lated to recall attention. No one 
who reads with fresh eyes the 
memorable description by St. Paul 
of a charity which ‘thinketh no 
evil,’ which ‘ rejoiceth not in ini- 
quity but rejoiceth in the truth,’ 
can fail to see that the sacred and 
beautiful word thus used by an 
Apostle to connote a group of intel- 
lectual and social virtues must have 
strangely altered in its meaning, 
before it became the synonym for 


the one virtue of almsgiving,—the 
easiest, and in some respects the 
least noble, of all forms of bene- 
ficence. Mr. Lecky has in his 
recent volumes traced with much 
subtlety and care, the history as 
well as the rationale of this change. 
He shows that the substitution of 
devotion for philanthropy as the 
motive of benevolence, very early 
generated a belief in the expiatory 
or meritorious nature of eleemosy- 
nary gifts. ‘A form of what may 
be called selfish charity arose, which 
assumed at last gigantic propor- 
tions and exerted a most pernicious 
influence upon Christendom. Men 
gave money to the poor simply and 
exclusively for their own spiritual 
benefit; and the welfare of the 
sufferer was altogether foreign to 
their thoughts.’ * The writer refers 
here to some extravagant forms of 
benevolence existing in the early 
ages of the Church, and to the 
origin of some medizeval institutions 
and practices which are now ex- 
tinct. But the application of his 
remark cannot be fairly restricted 
to any one phase of the religious 
history of Christendom. There is 
scarcely a Catholic church in 
modern Europe, which has not, at 
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its door, a foul group of whining 
and lazy beggars, gathered there 
and encouraged in their mendicancy 
not because their own wants need 
to be supplied, but because they 
furnish to the faithful a convenient 
vent and parade-ground for the 
Christian virtue of almsgiving, a 
whetstone on which to give an edge 
to the charitable impulse, or a 
corpus vile on which experiments 
in benevolence may easily be tried. 
The pious worshipper reflects that 
charity is a virtue, which he is ex- 
horted, under penalties, not to 
omit. He knows therefore that it 
is good for him to give. The 
secondary and subordinate question 
whether it is also good for the beg- 
gar to receive, is as a rule wholly 
absent from his thoughts. And it 
would be most unfair to represent 
this view of the Christian life as 
peculiar to the Roman Church, or 
to assert that English Protestants 
had risen to any higher conception 
of duty in this respect. To say 
nothing of Paley’s Moral Philoso- 
phy, which though happily waning 
in influence, is still regarded by 
many as an orthodox and satisfac- 
tory account of the foundation of 
Christian ethics; the charity ser- 
mons to be heard weekly in our 
churches, even the language of the 
English offertory service itself, 
testify to the fact that much of 
what is called charity scarcely 
attempts to disguise its real charac- 
ter, as a sort of consecrated selfish- 
ness, a safe and pious investment of 
money, certain to yield a rich return 
in this world or the next. Who 
that ‘seeks to catch the spirit of 
apostolic teaching, would recognise 
it in the associations which now 
cluster round the word; or would 
be able to say of charity thus re- 
stricted and vulgarised in its signi- 
cation, ‘And now abideth faith, 
hope, charity ; these three: but the 
greatest of these is charity ’ ? 
Dehortations against inconside- 
rate and unwise almsgiving have 
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been among the commonplaces of 
philosophers from Cicero down- 
wards. Berkeley, Mandeville, Tur- 
got, Malthus and others, have 
sought to demonstrate, each in his 
own way, that many charitable 
institutions increase, if they do not 
often create, the very evils they are 
intended to redress, and that what 
is called ‘doing good’ is charge- 
able with not a small proportion 
of the evil wrought in the world. 
Yet the theme, though old, is ever 
acquiring new interest ; and there 
has not often in our history been a 
period, in which it needed more dis- 
cussion and more of anxious thought 
than the present. The fearful in- 
crease of pauperism amongst us; 

the recent revelations respecting the 
waste of public charities especially 
of eleemosynary foundations; and 
the general disorganisation of all 
our plans for private and sectional 
relief, all furnish evidence of the 
need of more careful inquiry into 
this subject. Voluntary associations 
for the mitigation of poverty, igno- 
rance, and misery of all kinds were 
never more munificent than in our 
day. Yet these evils—at least the 
preventible evils of poverty and its 
consequences—are notremoved. It 
is doubtful whether they are even 
alleviated. On the contrary they 
certainly increase, in a yet larger 

proportion than the efforts made to 
repress them. In these circum- 
stances, it cannot be right to re- 
main content with our present 
position. The strongest adherents 
of the @ priori or intuitional school 
of moralists will not object to the 
application of the utilitarian test to 
moral acts. However binding the 
injunction to give alms, it can never 
enable us to dispense with the 
appeal to experience as to the man- 
ner in which almsgiving fulfils its 
purpose. And it may not be un- 
instructive, to consider in succession 
a few of the forms which modern 
charity assumes and to ask how 
they operate. 
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To the one form of almsgiving, 
which has been partly taken out of 
the sphere of private benevolence 
into that of recognised public obli- 
gation—the relief of pauperism—a 
very brief reference only can be made 
here. The Tudor legislation which 
gave to the aged and the impotent 
a claim to public aid, and which 
accepted, in the name of the State, 
the responsibility of sustaining the 
life of those of its members who 
had no other means of support, has 
been the parent of our modern poor 
law. Yet the provision made three 
centuries ago for the relief of un- 
avoidable destitution was carefully 
guarded by other measures in- 
tended to prevent its abuse. One 
statute of Henry VIII. restrained 
the liberty of private almsgiving, 
by the imposition of a fine of ten 
times the value of the gift on any 
one who bestowed alms on a beggar. 
Another permitted the licensing of 
certain deserving beggars, after due 
investigation of their claims, with a 
right to call at the houses in a 
given parish for broken meats. 
Another empowered the parish offi- 
cers to take up all idle children, 
above the age of five years, and 
‘appoint them to masters of hus- 
bandry or other craft or labour to 
be taught, and if any child should 
refuse the service to which he was 
appointed, or ran away, he might 
be publicly whipt with rods at the 
discretion of a justice of the peace.’ 
Besides these measures of preven- 
tion, the 18th Elizabeth provided 
‘that such as are already grown up 
in idleness and so are rogues at 
present may not have any just 
excuse in saying that they cannot 
get any service or work and that 
other poor and needy persons being 
willing to work may be set on work,’ 
and to this end gives the magis- 
trates with the assistance of the 
overseers power to search out and 
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make inquiry into individual cases, 
and while giving relief to the help- 
less and decayed poor, to provide 
work according to his ability for 
every one capable of earning his 
bread. A series of other Acts of 
Parliament imposed severe and even 
cruel punishments on all ‘sturdy 
and valiant beggars.’ For them the 
laws of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth 
had no mercy. The plea ‘Il faut 
vivre’ was not in their case ad- 
mitted. ‘It was the expressed con- 
viction of the English nation that 
it was better for a man not to live 
at all, than to live an idle or worth- 
less life.’! 

Suchwas the spirit of legislation in 
the sixteenth century. Our ancestors 
foresaw the danger of increasing the 
evil which the beneficent institution 
of a poor-law was designed to cure, 
and they hedged its operation about 
with many precautions. We of the 
nineteenth century, witha vaster po- 
pulation, burdened with a weight of 
pauperism so great that discrimina- 
tion in dealing with it is well nigh 
impossible, have somewhat help- 
lessly accepted the one part and 
rejected the other of the earlier 
legislation. We have admitted the 
obligation to provide for the desti- 
tute poor. But we have dispensed 
with the preventive measures of the 
Elizabethan era. The compulsory 
training of neglected children, the 
severe punishment for the idle and 
undeserving ; the provision makin 
work the condition of relief in the 
case of all who are capable of work, 
the treatment of heedless almsgiving 
as a public offence—have all dis- 
appeared. And the poor have come 
to regard the poor-law less as the 
provision of a resource in excep- 
tional misfortune, than as an orga- 
nised system of permanent alms- 
giving to which they may habitually 
look for help. The legislation of 1834 
corrected some patent evils; but 
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after thirty-five years’ experience 
of its operation, it is impossible to 
congratulate ourselves on its success. 
Some recent statistics are well 
calculated to excite grave alarm, 
During the ten years, 1858-1868, 
the population of London increased 
in the ratio of 1 in 6, but the 
number of paupers was nearly 
doubled. Dr. Hawksley' computes 
the ratio of increase in population 
in 1858 at 1°66 per cent., and in 
1868 at 1°41 per cent. But the 
ratio of paupers to the whole popu- 
lation which in 1858 was 2°9 per 
cent. had increased in 1868 to 5°09 
per cent. Dr. Stallard states that 
in the first week of the present 
year the number of persons relieved 
by the parochial authorities in Lon- 
don alone was 163,179, of whom 
38,173 were relieved indoors, and 
125,367 at home. From other data 


he computes that the number of 
persons relieved in a given half- 
year amounts to rather more than 
three times the number in any one 


week; and on multiplying this 
number by 3°1 he infers that 505,854 
persons or about one sixth of the 
entire population received relief 
from the guardians during the first 
half of the present year. This 
number is exclusive of vagrants. 
In the Holborn Union alone, which 
is far from being the worst in the 
metropolis, the proportion of pau- 
pers to the population has risen in 
ten years from 1 in 7°5 to 1 in 5°7. 
The poor-rate levied on some Lon- 
don householders has doubled with- 
in the last decade, and its incidence 
is so unequal and so burdensome 
that some legislative palliative, if 
not a remedy, is urgently demanded. 
In some parishes—notably in White- 
chapel, in which the poor-rate has 
increased during four years from 
zs. 6d. to 5s. 6d. in the pound, 
its weight has become well-nigh 
intolerable. We have expended 
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6,000,000l, since the enactment of 
the present poor-law in the erection 
of vast buildings, misnamed work- 
houses. But little or no work is 
done inthem. They are the homes 
of the improvident and the vicious, 
when they become sick or worn-out, 
It is found that this class increases 
enormously year by year, and that 
among them, the old wholesome 
dread of the workhouse is gradually 
dying out; and that admission to the 
‘union,’ the offer of which was 
once regarded as an insult, is now 
constantly requested as a favour, or 
demanded as a right. As to the 
able-bodied pauper, he has dis- 
covered means of evading the labour 
test, and instead of going into the 
workhouse to earn his living, pre- 
fers to avail himself of the freedom 
of the casual ward. Perhaps the 
most marked and alarming feature 
in the recent statistics of the Poor- 
Law Board is the increase of 
vagrancy. The average number 
relieved in the casual wards in 
January 1866 was 1,145 per night ; 
in January 1867 it had reached 
1,563 per night, and in one single 
week in October 1868, 22,557 were 
in the casual wards of 33 unions, 
or an average of 3,222 per night. 
These simple facts are well cal- 
culated to awaken disquietude re- 
specting the working of our legal 
machinery for dealing with the 
poor. And on a nearer view it is 
impossible to doubt that this ma- 
chinery fails, in several important 
particulars, to do the work which a 
perfect system should perform. It 
does not discriminate between the 
deserving and the professional pau- 
per. It lacks tenderness in dealing 
with unavoidable distress; and it 
lacks severity in dealing with pre- 
ventible poverty. It does not teach 
the able-bodied pauper that all 
money given to him is a debt which 
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has to be paid, and of which the 
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payment will be rigorously exacted. 
It has not discovered how to get 
good honest productive work out 
of a pauper, without interfering 
with the freedom of the labour 
market. It does not attempt by 
registering the rate of wages in 
different places, or by other means, 
to facilitate the removal of per- 
sons from districts in which employ- 
ment is scarce to those in which it 
is abundant. Nor does it make 
that provision for the education 
and training of neglected children, 
which would prove one of the 
surest antidotes to the growth of 
pauperism in the next generation. 
But it would be unfair to attri- 
bute this state of things solely to 
the action of those who administer 
the poor-law. They are seriously 
hampered and thwarted by amateur 
almoners, and by the universal 
encouragement given to beggars. 
Recent resez urches among the Lon- 
don poor have shown that many 
thousand persons in London get 
their living by begging; that they 
are skilful in counterfeiting every 
form of misery likely to excite com- 
passion, that they make the round 
of the casual wards, and thus ac- 
quire by experience a judicious, 
not to say fastidious, habit of 
selecting those in which a lodging 
is to be had with the best food and 
the least work. There are laws 
against vagrancy; but they are 
seldom enforced, partly because 
scarcely any attempt is made by 
the parochial authorities to register, 
by photography or otherwise, the 
regular vagrant ; but chiefly because 
the occupation is gainful and com- 
paratively agreeable, and the soft- 
hearted British public do their best 
to make it so. It is very hopeless 
for the authorities to attempt to 
put down vagrancy, so long as all 
the good people are in a conspiracy 
to maintain it. To most persons, 
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it requires no sacrifice whatever to 
drop half-pence into the palm of a 
beggar. An easy and cheap satis- 
faction is purchased. The thanks 
received are a not unflattering re- 
cognition of the giver’s superiority. 
A secret glow of “pleasure e and self- 
gratulation rewards him. And not 
unfrequently we are influenced more 
by a desire of getting rid of the im- 
portunities of an offensive object 
than by the pleasure of relieving it. 
‘We wish that it had not fallen 
in our way. We feel a painful 
emotion at the sight of so much 
apparent misery, but the pittance 
we give does not relieve it. We 
know that it is totally inadequate 
to produce any essential effect. We 
know that we shall be addressed in 
the same manner at the corner of 
the next street, and we know we 
are liable to the grossest impostures. 
We hurry therefore by them and 
shut our ears to their importunate 
demands. We give no more than 
we can help without doing actual 
violence to our feelings.’! If for 
a moment the reflection occurs to 
us that we have possibly made a 
mistake, we are at once consoled by 
the vague hope that this case is an 
exception to the general rule; and 
by the thought:that the penny is of 
much more importance to the beg- 
gar than to ourselves. At least the 
giver feels that the emotion of pity 
has done him good; and as he is 
the better, he trusts the beggar is 
no worse for the transaction. Thus, 


Eyil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart. 


For whatever the motive, the evil 
is unquestionable. It is known 
that four fifths of those who solicit 
alms in the street do so habitually, 
and live by their trade. There are 
sanctimonious varlets whose faces 
are familiar to the London public, 
and who are well known to the 
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police to be living in great ease, 
not to say luxury, on the profits 
of mendicity. These people soon 
become absolutely incapable of any 
other employment; and apart from 
all moral considerations, must be 
regarded as entailing a clear loss to 
the productive power of the country. 
Many others who have never con- 
sciously adopted beggary as a pro- 
fession drift helplessly into it; be- 
cause vague hopes of relief are 
easily generated by one or two 
successful appeals to the charitable ; 
and although the relief is capricious 
and not to be depended on, a man 
of weak moral fibre is apt to rely 
on it: and to prefer the chance of 
alms to the certainty of self-help. 
To persons of another stamp, the 
habit of almsgiving is a direct 
premium on the manufacture of 
fictitious distress. There is scarcely 
a form of human suffering which 
cannot be skilfully and easily simu- 
lated as soon as it becomes clear 
that it pays to do so: and the 
glance of a kindly eye is very un- 
likely to distinguish the true suf- 
fering from the counterfeit. When 
any thoughtful person takes into 
consideration the amount of whin- 
ing, of lying, of idleness, of volun- 
tary degradation, which is systema- 
tically encouraged if not actually 
produced by careless almsgiving, he 
will feel that the instinct which 
disposes him to relieve a casual 
beggar is not a virtue to be en- 
couraged, but a temptation to be 
resisted. It is just as necessary in 
the interests of society to keep it 
down, as it is to check any other 
merely natural impulse, or to abstain 
from indulgence in a selfish vice. 
The residents of Blackheath last 
winter formed themselves into a 
voluntary society for dealing with 
the plague of mendicancy, and 
agreed to place their charities into 
the hand of one person who was to 
act as almoner, and to inquire into 
the claims of all the applicants. 
Upwards of zool. was raised for 
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this purpose, and each contributor 
pledged himself not to give casual 
alms, but to offer a ticket to every 
vagrant who solicited him. The 
result of this plan is very instruc- 
tive. Hundreds of persons who 
received the orders never availed 
themselves of them in any way, 
knowing that their claims would 
not bearinvestigation. Of more than 
2,000 persons who presented the 
tickets 1,248 were passing wayfarers, 
who were helped along with slight 
assistance, 117 were persons who 
after due inquiry were found to be 
proper objects for the relieving 
officer of the parish; while 750 
were utter impostors, mere traders 
in mendicity, who speedily found it 
to their interest to quit a neigh- 
bourhood in which their pretensions 
were so effectually exposed. Efforts 
such as this are of value in the 
judicious relief of merely temporary 
distress, while they leave the paro- 
chial authorities to deal with all 
cases of permanent want. They are 
valuable because they supplement 
and aid, and do not attempt to 
neutralise the legitimate working of 
the poor-law. But they require 
for their full success, association, 
method, self-restraint, and fore- 
thought. And these are precisely 
the qualities most needed in the 
organisation of our voluntary bene- 
volence. Without them indeed, 
almsgiving becomes a public nui- 
sance, if not a grave moral offence. 

The well-known passage in the 
Life of Archbishop Whateley on this 
subject is all the more significant 
because it does not record the ex- 
perience of a hard selfish political 
economist, seeking a pretext for 
refusing to assist the poor; but ofa 
man filled with the tenderest sympa- 
thies, and with an instinctive bene- 
volence, which nothing but a strong 
sense of duty, and a clear intellec- 
tual conviction of the true philoso- 
phy of charity would ever have 
enabled him to hold in check. ‘In 
all his gifts,’ says his biographer, 
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‘he was accustomed to make strict 
inquiry into the merits of the case: 
ill-considered and indiscriminate 
almsgiving was a thing which he 
always denounced as one of the 
most mischievous uses that can be 
made of money. He has been 
heard to say, “ Whatever you pay 
aman to do, that he will do; if you 
pay him to work, he will work, 
and if you pay him to beg he will 
beg. I have given away 40,000/. 
since I came to this see, and I 
thank God that I never gave a penny 
to a beggar in the street.” ‘ Giving 
to beggars,”’ he often added, “is in 
fact paying a number of wretched 
beings to live in filth and idleness, 
and to neglect and ill-treat the 
miserable children, whose sufferings 
form part of their stock in trade.’’’! 


And if there be danger of evil in 
the direct distribution of alms, that 
danger is greatly increased, when 
the donation becomes indirect, and 
is given through the agency of mid- 
die-men in the form of societies. 
To give away one’s own money re- 
quires at least a little sacrifice ; and 
if not always a beneficent may claim 
to be called a benevolent act. But to 
give away other people’s money is 
not necessarily either the one or the 
other. On the contrary, itis a highly 
agreeable occupation, bringing with 
it patronage, influence, and impor- 
tance especially welcome to minds 
of a certain stamp. Accordingly 
voluntary associations for the collec- 
tion of funds and for the admini- 
stration of those funds in ‘ good 
works’ of some kind or other, exist 
out of all proportion to the needs of 
the population. A very remarkable 
list occupying three pages of the 
Times newspaper, and prepared 
with much skill and care by Mr. G. 
M. Hicks, was published in February 
last, and disclosed the existence of 
a vast number of charitable institu- 
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tions in London alone.? The follow- 
ing is a brief summary of the data 
thus collected : 


; Ann. income. 
15 Institutions for the relief of 








sick or destitute infants . £52,441 
83 Institutions for the protec- 
tion, education, or relief 
of young children . 227,387 
84 Hospitals and dispensaries 501,516 
29 Convalescent and other 
homes . ; : - 24,097 
25 Homes and refuges for the 
destitute . i $2,012. 
46 Societies for general educa- 
tion and for the circu- 
tion of books and tracts. 459,953 
15 Provident institutions 102,395 
7 Almshouses and pension 
funds for aged persons 25,985 
50 Institutions for pensioning 
or relieving persons of 
particular creeds or pro- 
fessions . . 3 - 413,428 
13 Institutions for the blind, 
deaf, and idiots 79,597 
19 Miscellaneous institutions 
for promoting emigration, 
the relief of prisoners, 
the building of lodging- 
houses, &e. . é . $1,086 
386 2,040,897 


This list is very far from exhaustive. 
It does not include any of the 
parochial charities, nor those of the 
City companies, which alone are 
estimated to produce 99,0ool. a 
year. Its enumeration of the Lon- 
don almshouses is obviously very 
incomplete. It omits from its esti- 
mate of hospital revenue that of 
two of the largest and richest in the 
metropolis, Guy’s and St. Thomas’s. 
It also excludes all the elementary 
schools, which are, as is well known, 
subsidised to the extent of nearly 
one third of their total income, by 
voluntary subscriptions. Yet it ac- 
counts for the annual expenditure 
of upwards of two million pounds 
through the agency of societies. It 
is interesting to compare with this 
estimate that of Mr. Sampson Low, 
in whose work on the charities of 


1 Life of Archbishop Whateley, ii. 88. 
Pp A 


2 It appeared in the Times of Feb. 3, 1869. 
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London 640 of these institutions 
are enumerated, with an aggregate 
income of 3,011,753. Mr. Herbert 
Fry, who includes in his estimate 
missionary and other societies 
whose operations are not confined 
to London, and a portion of the 
Privy Council grant for education, 
computes the annual revenue of 619 
institutions at 3,857,109/. Dr. 
Hawksley in his interesting pam- 
phlet remarks that this estimate 
eof Mr. Fry is founded on the re- 
turns from less than two thirds of the 
989 registered charities in London, 
and he makes a conjectural estimate 
of the remainder, as follows: 


(1) Of 173 charities for the re- 
lief of mental and bodily 
diseases, 134 give their 


incomes as. : £503,198 
The other 38, if computed at 
the same rate, would have 127,677 
(2) Of 577 charities for tho 
supply of the ordinary 
necessaries of life (food, 
shelter, firing, &c.) 326 
give their incomes as 948,048 
The remaining 256 at the 
same rate would have + 722,000 


(3) Of 317 ¢! harities « signed for 
moral, religious, or educa- 
tional purposes, 239 give 
their incomes as - 1,170,391 
The remaining 78 at the same 


rate would have , 570,366 


4,041,680 


I quote these very diverse esti- 
mates, made by laborious and con- 
scientious inquirers, rather with a 
view to show the hopelessness of 
arriving at an exact result, than 
with the desire to propound any 
other theory as to the amount 
or distribution of the charitable 
funds of the metropolis. But it is 
impossible to examine lists of this 
kind, in any detail, without being 
struck with the great waste of 
power, and the singular confusion 
between means and ends which 
characterise this heterogeneous 
agency. for example, rival so- 
cieties exist for the promotion of 
precisely the same object. The 
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British and Foreign Bible Society 
has a well-known and perfectly 
intelligible purpose. But besides 
this there is the Trinitarian Bible 
Society, which though it circulates 
the same book is composed exclu- 
sively of orthodox members. A 
third institution, the Bible Transla- 
tion Society, exists for the express 
purpose of insisting on the use of 
the word ‘immersion,’ where the 
older society declines to use any 
other than ‘baptism.’ .A fourth is 
a special Bible society for soldiers 
and seamen. Again there is a 
society for promoting (Church of 
England) Christianity among the 
Jews, and another, the British, for 
the promotion of (Dissenting) Chris- 
tianity among the Jews. It may 
well be questioned whether, not- 
withstanding these efforts, Chris- 
tianity of any type is being pro- 
moted among the Jews ; since the 
reports of both societies, though 
accounting for the expenditure of 
considerable sums of money, pre- 
serve a very unsatisfactory reticence 
on this point. Perhaps, however, 
in these cases, in which religious 
propagandism in the express rwison 
détre of a society, this jealou® divi- 
sion of labour is inevitable, but in 
the case of emigration societies 8, or 
associations for the relief and visi- 
tation of the sick; the multiplication 
of small sectarian societies is an 
unmingled evil. Yet it is not diffi- 
cult to account for it. To promote 
or set on foot a society, is to acquire 
a certain right in its management. 
It necessitates the taking of a 
house, the appointment of officers, 
and a considerable expenditure in 
printing and other preliminaries. It 
is therefore much preferred by some 
persons, to the less attractive duty 
of strengthening and improving an 
old society. Accordingly nothing 
is more striking than the large pro- 
portion of the total income spent 
in administration, salaries of secre- 
taries and office expenses. It is 
impossible to make any general 
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statement which can claim to be 
accurate on data so numerous, and 
from balance sheets so obscure, as 
are contained in these returns, 
Many societies appear to spend 
nearly 30 per cent. of their revenue 
in administration. The proportion 
varies much. It is often greatest 
in the little societies where the 
income is small. But it is far from 
inconsiderable in the great institu- 
tions which keep up a large staff of 
collectors, clerks, agents and depu- 
tations; and it may be safely said 
that, out of twenty shillings con- 
tributed to a benevolent society, the 
giver is exceptionally fortunate if 
fifteen shillings are actually applied 
to the proposed purpose. 

There is another evil connected 
with the management of public 
charities. Many of them exist 
ostensibly for the relief of the poor; 
but not for this sole object. They 
are designed indirectly to serve a 
religious purpose. Now, although 
either of these objects is good, it is 
found that the attempt to compass 
the one, under cover of the other, 
always produces insincerity in the 
management, confusion and waste 
in the result. In many poor parishes, 
there are two or three rival district 
visiting societies, each characterised, 
no doubt, by a readiness to relieve 
the physical wants of the poor, but 
ach actuated mainly by the desire 
to bring them within the sphere of 
a particular kind of theological in- 
fluence. The bewilderment of the 
poor visitee, on receiving two or 
three different sets of tracts, and 
the displeasure of each lady-visitor, 
as she protests against the admis- 
sion of the wrong tract, or affects 
to ignore it altogether, would be 
amusing, if it were not so serious, 
both in the interests of religion, and 
in those of the poor. For the more 
astute soon learn to humour their 
benefactors. They preserve to each 
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visitor a discreet silence about the 
visit of the other, and contrive, 
while receiving bread and money 
from each, impartially to disregard 
the religious counsels of both. It is 
terrible to think of the falsehood 
and demoralisation thus occasioned. 
Notable examples of this have oc- 
curred more than once when a 
severe winter or a depression of 
trade has caused exceptional distress 
in the east of London. Public 
sympathy has been quickly aroused, 
numerous relief societies have been 
formed, of which one or two have 
been well organised with a central 
and responsible board of manage- 
ment, and have contemplated no 
other object.than the relief of desti- 
tution. But besides these, numerous 
parochial and sectional agencies 
have been formed with a view to 
utilise the prevailing distress for 
getting a footing among the poor 
and promoting their religious im- 
provement. Four or five different 
almoners have soon appeared upon 
the scene, crossing and neutralising 
each other’s work in some cases 

needlessly supplementing it in 
others ; but in all alike, encouraging 
the poor in exaggeration and du- 
plicity. Here is the testimony of 
one of the most active and far- 
sighted of the East-end clergy in this 
point. ‘Some of us,’ he says, 
‘dread the coming winter like the 
return of some intermittent fever, 
not only for the actual misery it 
brings, but much more for the 
intoxicating stream of freehanded 
and indiscriminate charity which 
it makes to flow, and for the 
permanent pauperism which it 
creates.”! Many a man earns good 
wages for 48 weeks in the year, 
and owing to bad weather or bad 
times, is unable to find employment 
for the other four. But experience 
has now taught him that whenever 
the time of depression comes the 


1 East London Pauperism. A Siena amiaesl: hein the University of Oxford, by 


the Rey. Brook Lambert, B.C.L., Vicar of St. Mark’s, Whitechapel. 

















contributions of the charitable will 
be a sure resource. Knowing this, 
what marvel if, throughout the 
year, he lives from hand to mouth, 
if he gratifies himself with a holiday 
at the expense of the. benevolent 
public, and if all sense of the 
necessity for prudence and fore- 
thought gradually dies away with- 
in him? Such a season is full of 
temptations even to the better class 
of poor, but for the less reputable 
it is one of special attractions. Mr. 
James Greenwood states it as a 
fact that ‘at the height of the 
famine season, when day after day 
saw the columns of the newspapers 
heavily laden with announcements 
of charitable subscriptions, hundreds 
of questionable characters, working 
men in appearance, quitted other 
parts of the metropolis, and cheer- 
fully paid much more rent than 
they had been accustomed to pay 
for the privilege of squatting down 
in the midst of what was loudly 
and incessantly proclaimed to be a 
colony of helpless out-o’-works, fa- 
mine-stricken, and kept from down- 
right starvation only by the daily 
and hourly efforts of the charitable. 
House and room-rent in the most 
miserable districts, those towards 
which the public sympathy was 
most directed, suddenly rose, and 
what is more, were collected by the 
landlords with unusual ease.”! 

Nor is the influence of profuse 
and heedless almsgiving on the 
poor themselves the worst of its 
effects. It tends also to lead the 
parochial authorities to neglect their 
duties, and to rely on extraneous 
help. In the presence of so many 
amateur societies and rich almoners 
from the West-end, it is not won- 
derful if the guardians abandon, as 
a hopeless or needless task, their 
own proper duty of discriminating 
between the deserving and the un- 
deserving; between the chronic 
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pauper, and the man who may 
easily be prevented from becoming 
one. On the clergy also, the in- 
fluence of this state of things is not 
less lowering and hurtful. It is 
found that a pathetic letter to the 
newspaper, if timed at the right 
moment, evokes a ready response, 
and large sums are often confided 
to the personal disposal of the local 
clergy. It is a great temptation to 
a good man, struggling in the midst 
of misery and sin, to have recourse 
to this mine of wealth. But the 
temptation has its dangers. Readers 
of the Times are familiar with a 
series of advertisements, drawn 
up in rather theatrical language, 
exhorting the beneficent to send 
money to a clergyman, who wants, 
at one time, to build a school; at 
another, to pay the marriage fees of 
the poor; at another, to distribute 
bread and coals ; at another, to give 
the parishioners a country excur- 
sion. It is probable that this 
persistent advertising proves effica- 
cious, and that considerable sums 
come into the advertisers’ hands. 
But no accounts are rendered to the 
donors ; there is no audit, no super- 
vision; and it must be evident that, 
to place large sums in the irresponsi- 
ble control of one man, who, however 
conscientious, is probably unbusi- 
ness-like, and possibly injudicious, 
is to expose both him and his pa- 
rishioners to some danger. Those 
clergymen whose necessities are 
equally great, but who do not choose 
to beg in this way, are placed rela- 
tively at a great disadvantage ; and 
there is thus introduced a new ele- 
ment of difficulty and unfairness to 
complicate the problem of London 
charity, and a new pretext for dis- 
ingenuousness and improvidence 
among the poor. One of the most 
earnest and active of the East-end 
incumbents writes to me sadly on 
this point : 
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It is impossible to ascertain the amount 
expended by societies, because there are so 
many small local ones, which keep their do- 
ings to themselves. For instance, I know of 
a society which is reported to spend 300/. 
a year among the poor of one parish, the 
society itself consisting of one man who 
pays himself go/. a year, who alone collects 
(from the West-end, of course) and who 
alone distributes. . . . I have found that 
the chief part of our poor here are chronic 
paupers, and that the guardians gave next 
to nothing to relieve them, because they 
trusted to the West-end flow of gold. The 
effect was, some of the out-door poor, pro- 
fessedly helped by the clergy to supplement 
the legal relief, never got enough, and they 
were pauperised, and the clergy turned into 
beggars of no very reputable kind. More- 
over, the people who elsewhere would give 
voluntary charitable aid to their neigh- 
bours, have buttoned their pockets and said, 
‘Send to the West-end;’ and what was 
worse than all, employers of labour paid 
small wages—the smallest possible, because 
they knew those wages would be supple- 
mented by rates or by charity.! The beg- 
ging system of the clergy has thus led to 
the neglect of the guardians and the gross 
abuse of the poor-laws. I have no objec- 
tion to their having money given them for 
other purposes, especially for helping those 
who are not paupers, who come under their 
own personal visitation as neighbours and 
friends; but the clergy cannot be relieving 
officers without increasing the evil they wish 
to remedy. 


To the same purport is the testi- 
mony of the Rev. Brook Lambert, 
of St. Mark’s, in the sermon from 
which I have already quoted : 


The amount of charity which has flowed 
from the West to the East has demoralised 
the clergy and pauperised the yet honest 
poor. It has demoralised the East-end 
clergy, who have become a set of mendicant 
friars, making capital out of every interest- 
ing case, constantly appealing in the public 
press, doing everything to shift the burden 
off the shoulders which ought to bear it, 
always ready to help the poor in their 
misery, instead of trying to lift them out of 
it, revelling in the importance which the 
receipt of money from great folk gives 
them, and too often wasting it in an indis- 
criminate distribution of tickets to the poor 
who crowd round their door, or making 
in some form attendance at a place of wor- 
ship a condition of relief. 
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It has pauperised the honest poor. 


When a poor man has struggled hard 
through the best part of a winter at a cost of 
infinite self-sacrifice, can there be any more 
devilish temptation, than to scatter relief 
by handfuls, and let him know that here or 
there it may be had for the asking; to let 
him see his worthless neighbours come 
home well provided, nay, to go and visit 
from house to house and ask whether he 
will not have it? Of course men succamb 
to the temptation, and having fallen they 
become for ever improvident paupers. 

Such experience as this is well 
calculated, if not to check bene- 
volence, at least to induce more 
thoughtfulness in its exercise. No- 
thing fires the imagination, or en- 
gages our best and tenderest sym- 
pathies more readily, than lavish 
bounty to the poor: 

Behold the market-place with poor o’er- 
spread ! 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread. 
He feeds yon almshouse, neat but void of 
state, 
Where age and want sit smiling at the gate. 
Him portion’d maids, apprenticed orphans 
blest, 
The young who labour, and the old who 
rest. 
Is any sick? The Man of Ross relieves, 
Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes, 
and gives. 
It seems ungracious to assert that 
this pretty picture is pleasing to the 
imagination only, and that to the 
eye of sober reason and experience 
it is overspread with dark shadows. 
For it is simply impossible that any 
village, so cared for, could long be 
a home for manliness, industry, and 
self-respect. And if, in like man- 
ner, we seek to estimate calmly the 
confused and chaotic systems of 
public charity which exist in our 
day, we cannot resist the conclusion 
that many of them create their own 
objects, that many are administered 
rather in the interest of the givers 
than the receivers, that as a rule 
they are wasteful and ill-directed, 
and that so far from mitigating the 
distress and poverty which prevail 


’ Sce also the speech of the Rev. Canon Girdlestone at the meeting of the Social Science 


Association, on the condition of the Devonshire labourer. 
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in England, they are at this moment 
aggravating its evils and increasing 
its amount. 

These are humiliating admissions, 
and they suggest the anxious ques- 
tion, W hether there is no remedy 
for an evil so gigantic? To many 
minds the easiest solution of this 
question lies in the demand for some 
form of State agency to control and 
organise benevolence. This is, how- 
ever, far from satisfactory. It is 
a weak and ignoble thing for Eng- 
lishmen to look to Government to 
protect them against the conse- 
quences of their own mistakes. In 
truth, no Government organisation, 
however perfect, could be of the 
least avail, unless the people in their 
private capacity would exercise 
more self-control and judgment in 
the matter. The philanthropist 
should lay it down as his first duty 
to resist resolutely all temptation to 
haphazard almsgiving, in behalf of 
persons whom he does not know, 
and whose importunity he wishes 
to escape. He should steadfastly 
withhold his aid from any society 
in which the giving of relief is not 
the end, but “the means to some 
other end, theological or otherwise. 
He should beware of making irre- 
sponsible persons, or societies whose 
accounts are not kept on strictly 
business principles, the almoners of 
his bounty. And he should feel 
that he cannot evade the responsi- 
bility of scrutinising very carefully 
the accounts of those societies which 
he resolves to trust, in order to as- 
certain if the cost of administration 
is unduly proportioned to the sum 
expended in the actual work which 
they profess to do. 

And when the philanthropist has 
done this for himself, he may not 
unreasonably ask the aid of the 
State to enable him to carry out his 
own benevolent aims yet more effec. 
tually. He may fairly demand for 
his own information a public regis- 
tration of all benevolent societies, 
careful and systematic book-keeping 
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on a uniform system, and an autho- 
ritative audit of accounts. At pre- 
sent he is very much at the mercy 
of secretaries and self-appointed 
committees who understand finan- 
cing, and who exhibit such ingenu- 
ity in the preparation of balance 
sheets on very different theories, 
that it is exceedingly difficult for a 
plain man to understand the true 
position in which the several so- 
cieties stand. The legislature has 
more than once interposed with great 
advantage for the protection of the 
subscribers to friendly and provi- 
dent societies. The series of acts 
for the encouragement and regula- 
tion of such societies from 33 George 
ITI. to 18 Victoria, have proceeded 
on the assumption that the poor 
man who deposits his money in a 
club for his own benefit, needs to be 
guarded from possible mismanage- 

ment on the part of the promoters 
of such clubs, many of whom have 

only their own interests to serve. 
The law therefore enacts that no 
such club shall be formed unless its 
rules are first submitted to the ex- 
amination of a competent officer, 
and certified under his hand to be 
on a sound financial basis, and un- 
der trustworthy management. It 
provides also that the registrar shall 
annually examine the accounts of 
all such societies, and publish a 
report on their condition. Is the 
protection thus afforded to poor 
men, who desire to set aside a little 
money for their own benefit, less 
needed on behalf of those who part 
with their money for the benefit of 
others, and who are far less able, 
and possess motives less strong, to 
see to its proper administration ? 
Is it wholly Utopian to wish that 
all voluntary societies for the dis- 
charge of public duties may one 
day be called on to submit a definite 
statement of their rules and objects 
to a public authority, and an annual 
statement of properly audited and 
intelligible accounts, by the help of 
which the registrar may be enabled 
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to certify whether the work under- 
taken is, or is not, fairly and 
honestly done, and whether the re- 
sult is duly proportioned to its cost? 

But short of this, it is yet pos- 
sible for the State to render an im- 
portant service. It should insist 
on treating all societies and corpora- 
tions for the administration of cha- 
ritable funds, as responsible persons, 
and should rigidly impose on each, 
in its corporate capacity, its fair 
share of the public burdens. When 
Mr. Gladstone, in 1865, proposed to 
subject all charitable institutions to 
the payment of income-tax, he en- 
countered a formidable opposition. 
A monster deputation, including an 
archbishop and a prince of the blood, 
was at once organised, and carried 
to the Treasury an indignant pro- 
test. The minister was overpowered 
by the wealth and social influence 
arrayed against him. But his ar- 
guments were not confuted. The 
claim put forth by the societies for 
exemption from taxation, was in 
fact a claim for a bounty from the 
State. As a sentimental appeal, it 


. was successful ; but as an equitable 


claim it was demonstrably unten- 
able. If a charitable man were to 
devote one fourth of his annual 
income to good works, and on that 
ground to claim aremission of one 
fourth of his income-tax, the ab- 
surdity of the demand would be 
evident. The theories of those who 
have long advocated a graduated 
income-tax, by which transitory 
incomes and those derived from 
personal exertion should be assessed 
at a lower rate than those which 
accrue from permanent property, 
have never been seriously enter- 
tained by any financial minister of 
repute. And if in the imposition 
of the tax, the Government is 
compelled to disregard the source 
from which incomes arise, it is still 
less able in equity to take into 
account the moral purposes to which 
they are to be applied. Many in- 
comes are no doubt unwisely and 
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sinfully spent, and on these it might 
not, in foro conscientie, be wrong to 
impose a double tax. Others are 
expended for the good of the com- 
munity, and may in a certain sense 
be regarded as having a moral 
claim for exemption. But such 
discrimination as to the right or 
wrong uses made of the wealth of 
the community, is only possible to 
an omniscient power. To a Govern- 
ment it is certainly impossible, and 
ultra vires. In the eye of the State, 
every person or corporation, pos- 
sessing an income, and enjoying 
her protection in the disposal of it, 
is equally chargeable with the duty 
of contributing to the national 
revenue, whatever be the source of 
that income or its ultimate destina- 
tion. To say that the property of 
benevolent societies is accumulated 
for the purpose of doing good, is 
irrelevant. For in many cases it is 
demonstrable that it does more 
harm than good; and in the rest, 
the goodness of the object contem- 
plated has no more right to be 
admitted as a valid claim for ex- 
emption on the part of a corporation 
than on that of a private man. It 
is open to the State, if she approves 
of the objects of a society, to aid 
it by the method of direct subsidy. 
The indirect method has the ob- 
vious disadvantage of treating all 
societies, good, bad, and indifferent, 
with indiscriminate liberality. 

It was observable that the op- 
position in 1865 came from com- 
mittees, managers, and trustees of 
charitable institutions. But it was 
the donors, testators, and subscri- 
bers, who best deserved to be heard ; 
for it was their money on which the 
proposed tax was to be levied. The 
truth is, that in this matter the 
interests of the managers and trus- 
tees on the one hand, and of the 
State and the subscribing commu- 
nity on the other, are not identical. 
To these last, the imposition of the 
tax would bea clear gain. It would 
enforce more careful administration. 
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It would check the tendency of 
many governing bodies to hoard 
rather than to spend. It would en- 
courage a better and more candid 
system of keeping accounts ; and it 
would render necessary a public 
audit, and an authoritative investi- 
gation of the way in which large 
funds, hitherto often regarded as 
mere private trusts, are obtained 
and distributed. 

In the last session of Parliament 
much was said respecting the ex- 
emption of Sunday-schools, ragged 
schools, and other charities, from 
the payment of local rates. As 
usual the supporters of these institu- 
tions made a successful appeal to 
the sympathies of the House and of 
the public, and the exemption was 
allowed. Yet it was allowed with 
obvious reluctance by the Govern- 
ment, and in spite of the better 
judgment of every scientific eco- 
nomist in the House. Persons who 
become tenants or proprietors of 
estates for any purpose whatever, 
are bound to accept the legal con- 
ditions on which property is held. 
To obtain exemption from the pay- 
ment of the poor-rate, is pro tanto 
to increase the burden on all other 
property in the parish, and so to 
levy an enforced contribution on 
the ratepayers. A society which 
contrives to pay the rent of its 
school or dwelling-house, and which 
compels the parish to pay its rates, 
is not exclusively supported by 
voluntary contributions, and has no 
right so to describe itself. If it be 
worth maintaining at all, its sup- 
porters should discharge all the 
responsibilities incident to its main- 
tenance. That a Sunday-school 
or a ragged school often does a 
good work, may be cheerfully ad- 
mitted. Yet it is not a public, but 
a sectional institution. The rate- 
payers, as such, have no share in its 
management, Many of them may 
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not recognise its work as good, 
may even disapprove of it. Let 
those who have faith in it support it. 
Their position will then at least be 
more independent ; their claim upon 
the zeal of their own friends more 
definite, when they rely on them 
exclusively, and do not also claim 
the involuntary support of others. 


We have spoken hitherto of the 
charity of living men. But the 
consideration of the charity of dead 
men—in other words, of the ma- 
nagement of charitable bequests— 
is yet more difficult, and opens a 
yet wider field of investigation. 
The feelings of tenderness and 
sacredness with which we are 
accustomed to regard the wishes of 
the dead lie very deep in the popu- 
lar heart. Wordsworth’s expres- 
sions of relief and pleasure, on 
contrasting the language of the 
tombstone with the controversies 
of daily life, find an echo in the 
soul of every sensitive man : 


And in the centre of a world, whose soil 

Is rank with all unkindness, compassed 
round 

With such memorials, I have sometimes 
felt 

It was no momentary happiness, 

To have one enclosure where the voice that 
speaks 

In envy or detraction is not heard; 

Which malice may not enter, where the 
traces 

Of evil inclinations are unknown. 

Where love and pity tenderly unite 

With resignation, and no jarring tone 

Intrudes, the peaceful concert to disturb 

Of amity and gratitude.' 


So in our social and legal arrange- 
ments, we fence off one enclosure, 
into which it seems a kind of sacri- 
lege to carry our criticism, or to 
insist on considerations of right and 


justice. Our desire to attribute 
none but good motives to the dead, 
we feel to be instinctive, we know 
to be amiable. It makes us unwill- 
ing to take those precautions for 


1 Fxeursion, book vi, 
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the right management of property 
which experience shows to be 
necessary in the case of our own 
contemporaries. Meanwhile, it can- 
not safely be forgotten, that wher- 
ever large charitable funds are being 
expended, whether in the name of 
the living or of the dead, great 
public interests must be at stake ; 
and that grave business-like con- 
siderations cannot be absent without 
much peril to individual honesty, 
and to the public welfare. 

The conventional language attri- 
buting ‘piety’ and ‘benevolence’ 
to testators, who have bequeathed 
money for charitable purposes, is so 
plausible, that we shall probably not 
cease to use it so long as such be- 
quests are made. Yet it is strictly 
entitled to very little respect. 
There is no subject on which Dr. 
Johnson’s homely advice to ‘ clear 
our minds of cant,’ can be kept in 
view, with greater advantage. For 
after all, such a gift is never really 
voluntary. A living man who be- 
stows alms has the alternative of 
parting with his money, or appro- 
priating it tohisown use. A dying 
man has no such alternative. He 
must part with his money ; and the 
only power left to him is that of 
choosing his heir. If he selects a 
person, he transfers to that person, 
in full, his own rights of using, of 
hoarding, or of wasting his property. 
If, on the other hand, he gives to a 
charity, or establishes a trust, the 
transfer is incomplete. He retains 
control over the expenditure; he 
identifies his own name with the 
future management of the funds; 
he gives permanent influence to his 
own wishes or theories. In strict- 
ness, the former of these courses is 
the more unselfish of thetwo. The 
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temptation to a vain or selfish man 
to make the public his heir, rather 
than a reiative or other private 
person, is very great. For in the 
present state of our law, the public 
legatee is ready to accept a bequest 
on conditions which no individual 
heir would tolerate for a moment. 
The State is prepared to obey, for 
generations, any instructions which 
the testator may choose to lay down, 
whether those instructions corre- 
spond to the wants of society or 
not. It makes arrangements, such 
as are unknown in any other country 
in the world, for gratifying that love 
of power, which is inherent in our 
nature. On this point, Mr. Arthur 
Hobhouse speaks with the authority 
of one who is specially qualified to 
do so by long professional study of 
the law and practice of charitable 
endowments : 


The desire to dictate as long as possible 
to posterity, to connect property with his 
own name, and to preserve it, in a sense, 
as his own after his death, seems to be one 
of the strongest and most universal pas- 
sions in the breast of man. No one can 
have practised as a conveyancer without 
bearing constant testimony to this. The 
soul of the dying testator beats against the 
barriers of the law which appear to him to 
confine within such narrow limits the power 
which he thinks ought to be his; he is not 
satisfied till his lawyer has exhausted his 
craft in devising how to prevent any one be- 
coming absolute owner of the property for 
as long a time as may be, and he thinks 
himself ill-used when he finds that he can- 
not regulate the affairs of two or three 
unborn generations. It is needless to say 
how warmly a man in this mental attitude 
may embrace the notion of extending his 
dominion by giving his property to public 
uses for ever. The passions akin to love of 
power are ostentatiousness, which is grati- 
tied by the perpetuation of one’s name and 
memory, and the vanity which induces a 
man to think that he can judge better what 
society is likely to want than society itself. 


1 On the Characteristics of Charitable Foundations in England.’ A lecture delivered 


at Sion College, by A. Hobhouse, Q.C. 


This lecture forms the first of a series of three, 


of which the second was delivered in May, before the Social Science Association, and the 


third in July, before the Society of Arts. 


It is much to be desired that these three 


lectures, containing a coherent and singularly fair and lucid review both of the philosophy 
of endowments, and of the history of their operation in England, should be reprinted in 


a compact and accessible form. 
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It may seem, however, less satis- 
factory to speculate a priori on the 
motives in which charitable be- 
quests originate, or on their probable 
tendencies, than to examine induc- 
tively the evidence which experience 
furnishes on the point. The whole 
subject is essentially practical ; and 
if we try to escape from the glamour 
of sentiment, and from the possible 
fallacy of mere theory, we find our- 
selves confronted with the simple 
questions, What kind of charitable 
uses are most in favour with tes- 
tators? and, How do they work? 
The reply to these questions is not 
difficult to find. 

One of the commonest forms of 
bequest is that in which money is 
left, for the relief of the poor, in the 
form of doles or gifts of bread, 
money, coals, or clothes. Poverty 
is the one evil which appeals most 
impressively to the sympathies, and 
which seems, at first sight, most 
easy to relieve. Accordingly, innu- 
merable foundations exist, designed 
to guard particular classes of per- 
sons—the dwellers in one parish, 
the descendants of one family, the 
men of one trade—from the in- 
conveniences of poverty. There is 
scarcely a parish in England un- 
provided with some trust fund of 
this kind; and the total revenue of 
such funds is estimated at several 
millions per annum. One or two ex- 
amples of their operation must suffice. 

In the Appendix to the Report of 
the Charity Commissioners for the 
present year there is an instructive 
account of one group of charities 
which may be taken asa fair sample 
of others. It appears that in the 
year 1624 one Henry Smith devised 
certain property to trustees, and 
afterwards, by will, bequeathed 
other estates for the threefold pur- 
pose of the relief of poor clergymen, 
the relief of his own poor relations, 
and the relief, in certain specified 
parishes, of the poor generally. The 
total annuul income now accruing 
under all these trusts is 15,914/. The 
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Commissioners report on the working 
of the charity under three heads :— 

(1.) The income available for the 
relief of poor clergymen amounts to 
6751. per annum. About sool. are 
given by the trustees in sums of 
2ol., the rest being required for 
expenses. The Commissioners re- 
port that— 


The amount of trouble and expense, not 
only to the charity, but also to a great 
number of candidates applying, arising 
from the issue of circulars, the sending in 
of applications, the procuring of certificates, 
and other negotiations, is very consider- 
able. And the excitement of hope, and the 
disappointment of failure, have a painful 
and deteriorating effect, by introducing 
an element of chance into life, which takes 
away from the steadfastness of character. 
Moreover, the necessity of making such 
applications familiarises the mind with the 
practice of begging, and too often with that 
of putting a false colour on a case by the 
suppression of facts, which, if known, would 
tell against the application. The Commis- 
sioners consider that if the tithes were sold 
and the proceeds handed over to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, for the augmenta- 
tion of incumbencies in poor and populous 
places, the class of persons whose benefit 
the testator designed would be relieved in 
a more satisfactory way; for they would 
then escape alike the humiliation and the 
temptation of the present system, and 
would take the benefit without feeling that 
they were owing anything to voluntary 
gifts, but with the satisfaction of knowing 
that they were paid, and honourably earn- 
ing at least as much as they were receiving- 


But sucha change in the admini- 


stration of the trust cannot be 
effected without a special Act of 
Parliament. 

(z.) Thatportion of Smith’s estate 
available for the relief of his own 
poor relations now yields an annual 
income of 6,797/. The number of 
those who claim kindred with him 
has greatly increased, and now 
amounts to 412. Witha fine irony, 
the Commissioners have tabulated 
them in a list thus: 

G6 
G? 
G a 
G a 
G" 
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The index to the letter G shows 
how often the prefix ‘ great’ must 
be repeated before the word nephew 
or niece to show the connection with 
the donor. It appears that nearly 
all these persons make claims upon 
the fund, for in the year 1867 no 
less than 365 separate gifts were 
made to the members of the fa- 
voured race, in the form of pensions, 
apprentice fees, and grants for the 
clothing or education of children. 
One person applies for assistance to 
go to a watering place; another for 
the payment of a governess for his 
children ; another desires the sanc- 
tion of the trustees to an arrange- 
ment by which Miss may 
learn the piano ; another sends an 
extravagant undertaker’s bill to the 
trustees for payment. Many of the 
claimants are in a position of com- 
parative affluence. Of those who 
are poor, many are of very indif- 
ferent character, and have been en- 
couraged in negligence and idleness 
by the knowledge that the trustees 
were bound to provide for them. 
The whole race has evidently be- 
come demoralised by the habit of 
begging, and by the constant temp- 
tation-to exaggerate their wants. 
Mr. Martin, who investigated the 
details of the case, asserts that 
‘this perpetuity disguised as a 
charity has failed to effect the in- 
tention of the donor ;’ and that ‘ if 
Mr. Smith intended to exempt from 
poverty his great-great-great, &c., 
nieces and nephews and their pos- 
terity, his wishes were futile and 
absurd, and at variance with the 
moral laws which govern the world.’ 
The Commissioners add that— 





This anomalous kind of settlement creates 
@ mixture of perpetually inalienable pro- 
perty and public charity, calculated to com- 
bine the evils and to exclude the good of 
both. It does not confer the independence 


of private property, and the henefits are 
obtained by a course of solicitation, impor- 
tunity, testimonials, certificates, and all 
the apparatus of begging, out of which the 
applicant must cmerge with his self-respect 
largely abated. It has not the advantage 
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which a well-managed public charity may 
have, of being made an inducement te exer- 
tion and good behaviour, for the right of 
private property so narrows the area of 
distribution, and gives such a primé facie 
claim, that the gifts are claimed in a some- 
what threatening way, and it is not easy 
for the trustees to make them at all de- 
pendent on or conducive to good behaviour. 


(3.) The remainder of Smith’s 
property, devoted to the general 
relief of the poor, produces an in- 
come of 8,235/. per annum, and is 
spent almost entirely in direct gifts 
or doles of money or goods. 209 
parishes are entitled to share in the 
distribution, and upwards of 23,000 
persons receive. money from the 
fund, on an average, at the rate of 
about 4s. 10d, per head. How 
largely the evil preponderates over 
the good, can easily be gathered 
from the guarded official statements 
of the Commissioners, although they 
have been careful to set forth in full 
every piece of evidence they have 
received in favour of the trust. 
Here, however, are a few simple 
facts. In East Grinstead, out of a 
population of 4,262, there are 1,488, 
or more than one third, who make 
claims on the fund, and receive gifts 
averaging 1s. 7d. per head. At 
Farnham it is computed that nearly 
6,000 persons, out of a population 
of 9,278, are considered to be ob- 
jects of the charity. Clothing, pro- 
visions, and money, are ‘ distributed 
on Candlemas-day in the parish 
church, without distinction as to 
character, among the poor of the 
parish, who attended in large num- 
bers, sometimes exceeding 1,000, to 
receive it ; and the contests which 
took place in the church were most 
At Fetcham, a village 
with a population of 390 only, the 
income of the charity is 52/. a year, 
and the churchwardens report ‘ that 
the charity is often taken as a 
right ; that improper persons ask 
for it; that the moral effect is un- 
satisfactory, for it is an inducement 
for people to take up their residence 
in the parish whose daily work is 
302 
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at a distance; and that it tends to 
raise the rent of cottages.’ At 
Guildford, in which the income 
amounts to 600l., a case is men- 
tioned of a railway porter who, with 
his son, earned more than 2/. per 
week, obtaining a share in the dole ; 
and the Commissioners remark that 
this one case came to light by mere 
accident, and is probably typical of 
others. From Kingston the testi- 
mony is, ‘ Half the town apply for 
the gifts. They ask for them as a 
right, and abuse you if they do not 
get them. People are attracted to 
Kingston because there is so much 
to be given away.’ One of the paro- 
chial clergy of Lichfield, who thinks 
the gifts are often useful to market 
gardeners and others, who are badly 
off at Christmas time, says, never- 
theless, that he ‘fears the gifts are 
sometimes sold, and that they teach 
persons to beg who ought to be 
quite independent of them.’ Mr. 
Hare also points out that ‘at Lich- 
field, where from 8o00/. to 1,000. 
are distributed, beggary is greatly 
encouraged, for since none are en- 
titled to participate who are aided 
by the poor-rate, the poor, instead 
of applying to the relieving officers, 
appeal to the charity of their neigh- 
bours in order to preserve their 
right to the gifts; and it becomes a 
kind of art how to obtain as much 
relief as possible from one source 
without losing the chance of obtain- 
ing it from another.’ The rector 
of Westbourne says the money and 
tickets for food and clothing are 
given ‘withoutany particularsystem 
or arrangement, and on personal 
application to the churchwarden.’ 
He adds, ‘ The natural effect of this 
is perpetual mendicancy and dis- 
content. Not a day passes with- 
out numerous applications at the 
churchwardens’ doors. Five times 
the money would not suffice to 
answer the expectations of the ap- 
plicants ; and while the successful 
consider that they have barely got 
their rights, the refused, having 
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lost their time and labour, go home 
and compare their case with that of 
their more fortunate neighbours.’ 
t Stafford, the fund is spent in 
paying premiums on apprenticeship, 
a system now very generally dis- 
used. It is found that either by 
apprenticing boys to their fathers, 
or in some other way, the premiums 
are in effect received by the parents. 
Mr. Martin observes that the ‘ staple 
trade of the town is shoemaking, 
and there is little doubt that the 
children would learn their trade just 
as well without being bound at all. 
In the case of a similar charity in 
the same town boys have been 
bound to friends, who keep a few 
shillings, and hand back the rest to 
the parents of the apprentice.’ In 
Reigate, until the recent change 
made by the Charity Commissioners 
in the distribution of the fund, the 
gifts under Smith’s charity were 
given in bread and money; and the 
churchwardens state that the re- 
cipients used to come in crowds of 
about 200, that many failed to ob- 
tain them, and that the shilling 
ticket was often bartered for gin. 
All this testimony comes from the 
parishes receiving gifts from the 
single bequest of Henry Smith. But 
it might be echoed from almost 
every parish in England. One 
striking example has so recently 
attracted public notice, that it 
deserves special mention here. 
Beverley is a town of about 10,000 
inhabitants in the East Riding. It 
is the centre of a prosperous agri- 
cultural community, and has no 
special wants or disadvantages. It 
is unusually rich in charities. 
There are almshouses, bede-houses, 
a charity school, pensions for wi- 
dows, and numerous gifts :—gifts 
of meat on Christmas day, of bread 
and coals on St. John’s day, sums 
of 5s. to poor widows who attend 
the parish church, besides other 
doles and gifts. The estates in the 
hands of trustees for these purposes 
are increasing in value, and are esti- 
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mated at upwards of 5,000/. per 
annum. Besides this there are 
more than 1,100 acres of grazing 
land, on which the freemen have a 
right to depasture their cattle, and 
from which poor freemen who have 
no cattle are entitled to receive 
divers benefits. It is notorious 
that the electoral misdeeds of the 
people of Beverley have lately been 
the subject of judicial investigation. 
Mr. Baron Martin reported to the 
House of Commons, that 104 per- 
sons had been proved before him to 
have been guilty of corrupt prac- 
tises, and that he was perfectly 
satisfied that more than 800 electors 
had been bribed. The evidence 
before the judge, and before the 
commissioners who have since con- 
ducted a special investigation, con- 
clusively proves, not only that 
the whole town is steeped in cor- 
ruption; but that this corruption is 
largely attributable to the number 
of charities. It is certain that many 
of these have been for years sys- 
tematically manipulated for elec- 
tioneering purposes. Large sums 
have annually been placed in the 
hands of a local agent, in order 
that by means of bribery, the ad- 
herents of one party might be 
elected to fill the vacancies on 
the municipal council, in the list 
of pasture masters and in the 
charity trusts. And thus it has 
happened that charity funds have 
been administered in the interests 
of the Conservative party; and 
that poor men, who desired to ob- 
tain a gift from those funds, have 
found it a great advantage to them 
to have a vote and to ‘vote straight.’ 
The morale of the whole town has 
greatly suffered, so much so that 
many ‘respectable’ witnesses gave 
their evidence without evincing the 
least shame, or any other feeling 
than surprise, that anybody should 
expect a Beverley man to give his 
vote for nothing. Not only the 
poor man, but the decent mechanic 
and petty tradesman have been 
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trained by long tradition to believe 
that something is to be got out of 
the large local charities, and thus 
to acquire the debasing habits of 
solicitation, of venality, and of false- 
hood. Even in Beverley Minster 
itself there is a public announce- 
ment that three fifths of the money 
collected in the offertory and in the 
poor-boxes, shall be distributed in 
bread to poor parishioners who 
attend divine service; and thus the 
lower part of the population have 
come to regard not only voting, but 
going to church also as one of their 
public duties, for which they are to 
receive payment. 

And while the testimony of im- 
partial witnesses in all directions is 
well nigh unanimous as to thé mis- 
chievous and degrading effect of 
the dole system, it is observable 
thatthe only evidence in its favour 
comes from persons who like the 
task of distributing money, and 
who find it helpful in sustaining 
their own influence, or that of the 
church to which they belong. One 
clergyman wishes to preserve the 
doles of his parish, because they 
enable him to get access to the 
poor, and to bring them to church. 
The churchwarden at Tooting writes 
that the charity has done good 
to the poor, for ‘knowing that 
there are such gifts keeps them in 
proper respect to the parochial 
officers, and makes them contented 
with their position.’ It may well 
be questioned whether this is the 
purpose charity ought to serve. 
On this point I may repeat here a 
statement of mine, made in a re- 
port to the Schools Inquiry Com- 
mission, after investigating a large 
number of endowed charities in 
Yorkshire : 


On the whole, it has become evident to 
me, in the course of this inquiry, that any 
attempt to alienate elcemosynary gifts to 
nobler purposes will meet with consider- 
able resistance, not so much from the class 
for whose benefits the endowments were 
designed, as from the zealous and benevo- 
lent persons who administer the trusts. . . 
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. . To many people, it is not disagreeable 
to sit at a board and receive the deferen- 
tial homage of applicants for relief, or the 
clumsy bows of poor boys who are paraded 
before them to receive good advice or a 
prayer-book. They like to be waited on 
by humble petitioners for a signature or a 
vote, and to be looked upon generally as 
the dispensers of small bits of local pa- 
tronage. But it is to be wished that cha- 
ritable persons would oftencr reflect on the 
influence they are thus exerting on the cha- 
racter of their humb!er neighbours. Next 
to vice, I know nothing much more de- 
grading to the poor man than the habit of 
standing, cap in hand, to his ‘betters.’ If 
he be unhappily in a position of depen- 
dence, such deference is seemly enough; but 
in the West Riding the number of people 
who need be in such a position is very 
small, and would be smaller still but for 
the eleemosynary foundations which have 
done so much to create the spirit of pau- 
perism, and for the kindly but injudicious 
people who like to keep that spirit alive." 


In the Endowed Schools Bill of 
the late session, there is a special 
provision enabling the Commission- 
ers to apply the funds of dole and 
other similar charities to educa- 
tional purposes. Unfortunately the 
bill was marred by the interpola- 
tion in the select committee, by 
Mr. Walpole, of the words, ‘ with 
the consent of the governing body.’ 
It is to be feared that this one 
element of reform will be absent, 
especially in the grossest cases. It 
is not the vested right of the poor 
to receive the gifts, but the vested 
rights of the trustees to administer 
them, which will be most persis- 
tently urged; and these are pre- 
cisely the claims which the Commis- 
sioners ought to have been left free 
to disregard. Persons intended 
to be benefited by a charitable be- 
quest have a reasonable claim, if 
not to the enjoyment of that bequest 
in its original form, at least to full 
and equitable consideration, in case 
of any proposal to alter its disposi- 
tion. But trustees and managers 
possess as such, no rights whatever. 
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They are not donors; they are not, 
or ought not to be, receivers of any 
of the advantages of the charity. 
They simply discharge a duty, of 
which the State should at least pos- 
sess the power at any time, on cause 
shown, to relieve them. 

Few forms of charitable bequest 
have been so common, or are calcu- 
lated at first sight to impress the 
mind so favourably, as the provision 
of almshouses for the aged and de- 
cayed. They at least cannot be 
said to create the evils they seek to 
alleviate, and they seem to meet one 
of the most affecting of our human 
necessities. Nevertheless, there are 
two grave considerations suggested 
by an investigation into the inte- 
rior economy of these institutions. 
The first is that we create an arti- 
ficial and very unhappy community, 
when we draw away from their own 
homes, a number of persons who 
have nothing in common but age 
and poverty, and try to organise 
them into a society. Even for those 
who are homeless and friendless, 
the truest kindness is to give them 
a small pension which may suffice 
for their maintenance, and to per- 
mit them to lodge in the house of 
some personof their own class, where 
they will not be removed from the 
cheering associations of life, nor 
from occasional intercourse with the 
young and the happy. A stately 
almshouse which gratifies the eye 
of the philanthropist, and is pro- 
bably ornamented with his name, 
is often little better than a prison 
to the inmates, who are subjected 
to restraints, to religious visitations, 
and to a quasi-monastic discipline 
wholly foreign to the habits of their 
lives; and who are too old to derive 
any moral advantages from them. 
The second practical objection to 
almshouses, is their extravagance. 
An old man can not only be more 
happily, but far more cheaply lodged 
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in a cottage, than in a Gothic man- 
sion. The money expended upon 
buildings, gate keepers, on dining 
halls, chapels, and trim gardens, 
would, if divided, generally pur- 
chase a comfortable maintenance 
for at least double the number of 
inmates. I have had occasion to 
visit a hospital in a West Riding 
village, which enjoys an income of 
5,000/. per annum, and which gives 
a home to 24 old persons. Upwards 
of 10,000/. have been spent in the 
erection of highly ornamental build- 
ings, and a chapel, besides an 
excellent house, conservatory, and 
coach-house for the master or 
chaplain, who receives about 6ool. 
a year, and who is a relative of one 
of the trustees. The large increase 
in the value of the estates belonging 
to the charity has added consider- 
ably to the revenue of this fortunate 
gentleman, but it has not been at- 
tended by a proportionate increase 
in the number of alms-men. It is 
evident that but for the lavish ex- 
penditure on other objects, no less 
than 200 old persons might be main- 
tained in comfort, by means of this 
charity, instead of 24. 

These facts receive striking con- 
tirmation from the recent history of 
Greenwich Hospital, an institution 
of which Englishmen have long been 
justly proud, and which Macaulay 
designates as ‘ the noblest of Euro- 
pean hospitals, a memorial of the 
virtues of the good Queen Mary, of 
the love and sorrow of William, and 
of the great victory of La Hogue.’ 
Until recently, this great institution 
sheltered 1,600 inmates, who were 
maintained at a total annual cost of 
99,000l., or about 62/1. per head. 
About half of this sum, however, or 
48,0001. was found to be consumed 
in expenses of management. The 
better class of seamen were unwill- 
ing to enter the Hospital owing to 
the domestic restraints which the 
discipline of the institution imposed, 
and because they were unwilling to 
sacrifice all the friendships and ha- 
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bits of their own homes. It was 
computed that less than one third 
of the inmates were genuine seamen. 
When these facts were brought to 
light a measure was passed in 1865, 
enabling the Admiralty to offer to 
seamen, as an alternative to resi- 
dence in the Hospital, a moderate 
pension, with liberty to reside with 
their own relatives. It was after- 
wards resolved that the annuity 
should be fixed at 36]. 10s. The 
proposal was at once accepted by 
two thirds of the inmates; and it 
is greatly preferred by all the new 
pensioners. Scarcely any now re- 
main in the Hospital except a few 
who are too old and infirm to be 
removed, and ere long tke institu- 
tion will be empty. It is remark- 
able that since the change there 
has been great improvement in the 
health of the pensioners, and that 
the annual death-rate has been much 
reduced. The sum saved by thus 
abandoning the more picturesque, 
for the more prosaic and practical 
form of benevolence, will nearly suf- 
fice to double the number of seamen 
maintained by the charity. 

The case of hospitals and dispen- 
saries for the relief of sickness is 
more favourable. Yet it is not al- 
together satisfactory. It is difficult 
to say, on first principles, why it is 
desirable that the industrious and 
independent poor should be taught 
to expect medicine for nothing, or 
to claim the gratuitous services of 
a doctor, any more than those of a 
lawyer or a shoemaker. But from 
the time when Fabiola founded the 
first hospital in Rome, a feeling has 
prevailed throughout Christendom 
that this particular form of human 
suffering ought to be alleviated by 
charitable agency. And when the 
risk of infection, and the physical 
impediments to recovery in the 
crowded dwellings of the urban 
poor are considered, there is much 
to be said in favour of this view. 
Dr. Buckle computed in 1863 that 
in London alone 1,018,940 persons 
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were treated in the hospitals, or one 
in 2°7 of the population; and Dr. 
Hawksley reckons the average cost 
per head at 9s. 34d. or 41,567 in- 
patients at an average of sl. and 
977,343 out-patients at an average of 
ss. per head. But although it is not 
pleasant to reflect that more than 
one third of the metropolitan popu- 
lation have allowed themselves to 
accept gratuitous medical relief, it 
is at least a cheering fact to record 
that of all our endowed charities, 
the hospitals for the sick are the 
best managed and fulfil the intention 
of their founders in the largest and 
most beneficent way, and present 
the fewest abuses to puzzle the 
social reformer. The reason of this 
however, is not far to seek. Hos- 
pitals are not only places for the 
treatment of the sick. They are 
also medical schools. They are 
found to furnish the best possible 
professional training for the medical 
practitioner. Such varied expe- 
rience as to the forms of disease, is 
to be found nowhere else than in 
large metropolitan hospitals, and 
accordingly the ablest and most am- 
bitious practitioners seek to be 
associated with them. The post of 
lecturer in a medical school, or 
physician or surgeon to a great 
hospital, furnishes the best possible 
introduction to large private prac- 
tice. Moreover it is the interest of 
all such officers to attract students 
to their schools; and to make the 
hospital efficient is to make the 
school popular. Thus the autho- 
rities of University and King’s 
Colleges in London have at great 
cost attached hospitals to those 
establishments. It will not be pre- 
tended that a benevolent regard to 
the interests of the London poor 
has been the motive, or that if it 
were, such philanthropy would be 
the proper business of an educa- 
tional institution. These hospitals 


' Fraser's Magazine, January 1869. 
* On Endowments, by John Stuart Mill. 
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have been established, because they 
are indispensable to the efficiency of 
the colleges as places of medical 
education, and for no other reasons. 
If the old and rich foundations of 
Guy’s, St. Thomas’s and St. Bar- 
tholomew’s maintain their ground 
honourably, and are not less con- 
spicuous for their usefulness, it is 
mainly because they are rival 
medical schools, and rival avenues to 
professional distinction. But for 
this accident, they would probably 
have long ago afforded illustrations 
of the evil and the decadence com- 
mon to all other forms of endowed 
charity. As it is, they cannot be 
fairly quoted as examples of the 
value of eleemosynary foundations, 
for whatever vitality they possess 
is clearly traceable to other causes. 
On the subject of endowments for 
educational purposes, I have already 
cited some evidence in these pages.! 
In a very striking and valuable 
paper contributed by Mr. Mill to 
the Fortnightly Review,? that emi- 
nent writer, while admitting the 
necessity for the revision of cha- 
ritable trusts by the State after 
a duration of fifty years, and even 
for the alienation of funds from 
mischievous to useful purposes, 
nevertheless urges, in reply to my 
statements, that obedience to the 
will of founders of endowed schools 
is a great safeguard for variety and 
independence in English education, 
and should therefore as far as pos- 
sible be encouraged by the law. 
‘The truth needs reasserting, and 
needs it every day more and more, 
that what the improvement of man- 
kind and of all their works most 
imperatively demands is variety, 
not uniformity The more 
scope that is given to the varieties 
of human individuality the better ; 
since trial alone can decide whether 
any particular experiment is suc- 
cessful, latitude should be given for 
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carrying on the experiment until the 
trial is complete.’ And the author 
of the Hssay on Liberty goes on to 
vindicate with characteristic force 
and eloquence the necessity of en- 
listing in the business of education, 
all the freshness, enthusiasm, and 
originality of which English teach- 
ers are capable; and to point out 
how all this would be chilled or 
rendered impossible by a hard uni- 
form system of Government super- 
vision, or by any attempt to make 
all schools conform to one modern 
type. And so far as concerns the 
end to be attained, every one who 
cares for the future of public in- 
struction in England, and for the 
development among us of the 
virtues ofa free people, will heartily 
coincide with Mr. Mill. But it will 
surprise every one who knows what 
the endowed schools of England 
are, to learn that so high an autho- 
rity regards them in any way as 
means to the attainment of that 
end. On my own mind, the chief 
impression after visiting upwards of 
100 of these institutions was, that 
the influence of founders’ wills, 
when it was strongest, had precisely 
the opposite effect. I know no 
single example of an endowment 
which perpetuates an original me- 
thod or a useful experiment in 
education. On the contrary, the 
effect of the founders’ injunctions is 
to cast all schools rigidly into one 
mould, and thus to produce the 
very deadness and uniformity which 
Mr, Mill so justly deprecates. The 
wills of founders are never inspirit- 
ing or suggestive to a teacher, but 
always: repressive and negative: 

they tell him what he shall not 
teach; whom he shall not admit; 
what changes he shall not make; 
or they seek to define the cur- 
riculum of instruction for all time, 
within the limits of the founders’ 
own knowledge or tastes. Almost 
every endowed school which is now 
flourishing and efficient, has become 
so in spite of the founder’s instruc- 
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tions; and because its conductors 
have had the courage systematically 
to disregard them. There are, itis 
true, some varieties in the regula- 
tions of testators. Thus the founder 
of Heighington School specifies 
that Lilly’s grammar shall be used ; 
and that writing and accounts shall 
only be taught on festival days. 
Mr. William Hutchinson, after 
founding a free grammar school 
at Bowes, enjoins his trustees on 
this wise : 


And whereas I bought the corn-mill at 
Bowes which cost me 420l., I have been in- 
formed that divers of the inhabitants of 
that parish have for fifteen years last past, 
since I set up the said sckool, withdrawn 
their custom from the said corn-mill, and 
grind their corn at other mills, by which 
means a third part or thereabouts of the 
rent it was usually let at before is fallen ; 
I will that none of the childron of such 
people, deserters, shall for the time to come 
be received into my school, during the time 
the parents do decline and forsake my mill, 
where I desire that those persons may be 
well used and despatched as other custom- 
ers to it are. 


So Dr. John Dakyn, the rector 
of Ravensworth, in establishing a 
grammar school and hospital for 
that village, makes the following 
ingenious arrangement for selecting 
the two trustees who shall from 


time to time have the management 
thereof: 


Upon the feast of the Decollation of 
St. John the Baptist the rector or vicar 
and master of the said school shall meet 
in the upper room, with six of the 
gravest and honestest men of the parish, 
and the door being shut, the names and 
surnames of the said six men shall be 
written upon several scrolls of paper 
of the like form, and being enclosed and 
wrapped in round wax, after the manner 
of balls of the same bulk, shall be put all 
together into a pitcher or pot, covered and 
shut, and the-said rector shall take out of 
the said pitcher two balls, as chance shall 
offer them, and shall open them; and those 
two men whose names shall be written upon 
the two scrolls so drawn out and opened 
shall be wardens for the two years follow- 
ing and no longer. 


I found on my visit, that these in- 
structions were still minutely and 
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reverentially observed, and that 
their effect is often to place the very 
considerable revenues of the school 
and hospital of Ravensworth in the 
management of needy and illiterate 
men. At Drax, a small village in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, I 
found a large endowment of up- 
wards of 1,000l. per annum, care- 
fully ac dministered i in precise accor- 
dance with the will of the founder, 
who, two hundred years ago, had 
enjoined his executors to see that 
the letter R., the initial of his own 
name, should be conspicuously em- 
broidered in red on the shoulder 
of all the recipients of his bounty ; 
and whose injunctions are still 
obeyed. Three old men, three old 
women, and twelve boys, go about 
the village thus decorated, in pious 
remembrance of their venerated 
benefactor; although the educa- 
tional results of his bounty are very 
inconsiderable. 

Such examples as this might be 
easily multiplied. But this is not 
the sort of independence which Mr. 
Mill desires to encourage. I know 
of no case in which a distinctive or 
useful type of education has been 
prescribed or rendered permanent 
by an endowment. Those who are 
most anxious to secure life and free- 
dom in our methods of instruction 
are the most concerned to strike off, 
from modern teachers and parents, 
the fetters which pious founders 
have forged; and it is in the in- 
terest of the intellectual life of Eng- 
land and of the very liberty, origin- 
ality, and variety for which Mr. Mill 
so foreibly pleads, that we must 
continue to urge a more energetic 
supervision over endowed charities, 
and a more fearless disregard of 
those wishes of our ancestors, which 
are clearly unsuited to the needs of 
ourselves and our posterity. The 
Endowed Schools Bill of last session 
will go far to render us this service ; 
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and it only requires Mr. Forster’s 
supplementary measure providing 
a permanent Educational Council, 
with a right to visit and report on all 
these schools, to render it complete. 
The first measure undertakes to set 
matters right, the second is needed 
to keep them right. The proposed 
Council will not, it may be hoped, 
attempt to enforce any theories or to 
lay down any rigid rules to which all 
schools shail conform. It will be 
ready to test and to recognise all 
forms of honest educational work, 
and it will be in sympathy not only 
with every new experiment, but with 
every sc hool which adheres to the 
ancient scholastic discipline and 
knows how to employ it wisely. 
And if it does this it will furnish a 
far better security for individuality 
and variety in our methods of educa- 
tion than was ever furnished by the 
liberty left to founders. In this 
matter of education at least we are 
not far from the realisation of Mr. 
Hobhouse’s two main principles :! 
(1.) * that the public should not be 
compelled to take whatever is offered 
to it ; but should here, as in other 
countries, have the right of consider- 
ing whether that particular use 
which the founder has fancied shall 
take effect, or whether the property 
shall be turned to some other public 
use, or given back to private uses.’ 
(z.) ‘that the grasp of the dead hand 
shall be shaken off absolutely and 
finally ; in other words that there 
shall ‘alway s be a living and reason- 
able owner of property to manage 
it according to the wants of man- 
kind.’ But in regard to other than 
educational objects, we are yet far 
from the due recognition of this 
principle. ‘ People,’ he says, ‘ will 
not even give their minds to these 
questions while they bow down be- 
fore their false idols the founders ; 
until they have learned that few are 
pious, that fewer still are wise, that 
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none however wise or pious, has a 
right to dictate to posterity how they 
shall employ the property which 
was his while he lived ; and that the 
most pious and wise would be the 
most horrified, if they could see how 
people think it righteous to apply 
to one state of society directions 
which they gave in view of another 
and totally different state.’ 

On the whole it cannot be said that 
a glance at the various phenomena 
which our charitable agencies pre- 
sent is cheering or satisfactory. 
After all, the truest benevolence is 
that which is exerted from person 
to person ; the charity which seeks 
out its own objects, which is be- 
stowed with discrimination and 
intelligence, and which establishes 
a relation of personal sympathy be- 
tween the donor and the recipient. 
This it is that ‘ blesseth him that 
gives and him that takes,’ which 
exercises a softening and hallowing 
influence over the characters and 
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the lives of men; and for this there 
will always be abundant room and 
need in the world. But the vicarious 
and indolent charity which hands 
over large sums to the disposal of 
interested agents is wasteful and 
injurious, while posthumous charity 
is apt to be vain and selfish in its 
origin, and is calculated in its re- 
sult to perpetuate evil as much as 
good. And for both of these, we 
need spontaneous individual self- 
restraint, or failing this, public 
organisation, method, and energetic 
superintendence. And though such 
a task be formidable, we may hope it 
is not beyond the capacity even of 
our heavy-laden England of the nine- 
teenth century which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold so plaintively describes as— 


The weary Titan with deaf 
Ears and labour-dimm’d eyes, 
Staggering on to her goal ; 
Bearing on shoulders immense 
Atlantean, the load 

Well nigh not to be borne 

Of the too vast orb of her fate. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE RULERS, THE PUBLIC, AND THE PRESS. 


MONG the many disadvantages 
J under which India labours not 
the least is that of having no ade- 
quate expression of public opinion. 
As far as the Anglo-Indian commu- 
nity is concerned, this is natural 
enough. The official element (in- 
cluding those in military employ) 
exceeds the non-official in point of 
numbers, is more generally distri- 
buted over the country, and is as 
to most subjects in a better position 
for forming an opinion. But it is 
not natural that the two hundred 
millions of the subject races should 
have no voice that is audible or in- 
telligible to the ruling power: and 
yet, to a considerable extent, this is 
the case. 

There is a native press to be 
sure. Hindoo and Mahommedan 
journals in Oordoo, Hindee, Ben- 
gallee, and other native dialects 
are printed and published. A few 
papers in the native interest and 
edited by natives, are brought out 
in the English language. Lengthy 
editorials full of Asiatic allegory 
and warmth of colouring, affect to 
treat to treat upon matters of public 
interest. But, after all, these spe- 
cimens of journalism are in no great 
degree the exponents of the hopes 
and fears of the many-headed ; they 
do not echo that vox populi which is 
also vow Dei; and it by no means 
invariably happens that the articles 
in them represent the real thoughts 
or wishes of any important section 
of the native classes. 

It must be admitted that the 
native press has within the last few 
years undergone much improve- 
ment, although, at the same time, 
further improvement is possible and 
eminently desirable. Twenty years 
ago the native editor appeared to 
be wholly unable to distinguish be- 


tween the expression of an opinion 
unfavourable to some public ques- 
tion, and the expression of what 
was treasonable or libellous; and 
even at the present time it is felt 
by Government to be necessary to 
watch with a jealous eye the broad- 
sheets that emanate from the native 
printing press. The rative journal, 
even in its improved character, is 
still too capricious to be regarded 
as perfectly safe. It has rarely any 
political stand-point or particular 
school of ethics or policy. It veers 
about, a literary weathercock, at 
the mercy of every change of wind, 
and now as adulatory and subser- 
vient as the Morning Post, is this 
day week as seditious as the Nation, 
and a month hence as scandalous as 
the Queen’s Messenger. 

As an example of the manner in 
which native journalism sometimes 
deals with a subject of general in- 
terest, may be cited the Nil Durpan, 
a satire published some few years 
ago when the great indigo question 
was agitating the minds of the 
Bengal officials, the planters, and 
that portion of the public which 
was interested therein. Briefly 
stated the indigo difficulty was this. 
Tor some time the market value 
of every other product had been 
rising, while the price paid for the 
indigo plant had continued sta- 
tionary. Rice, pulse, sugar-cane, or 
any other crop, was more remune- 
rative to the cultivator than indigo, 
as far as the money payment made 
by the factory was concerned. But 
the planter reimbursed his culti- 
vators in other forms than that of 
money. He leased out land to 
them at a rental below the rate 
prevailing in the neighbourhood. 
He advanced money to them at 
little or no interest, while the lowest 
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interest taken by the native money- 
lenders was 24 per cent. He al- 
lowed their cattle to graze upon his 
broad pastures without levying the 
customary grazing dues ; and thus, 
by indirect and esoteric methods of 
remuneration, made up for the in- 
sufficiency of that which was direct 
and most tangible. The system 
was indubitably rotten, and reform 
was necessary. There was every 
opportunity for the native press of 
pointing out what was wrong and 
suggesting the needful remedies. 
And healthy satire might well have 
been employed in the controversy. 
But by the native section of the 
fourth estate this opportunity was 
availed of to little purpose, or only 
to a purpose that was utterly mis- 
guided and mischievous; and the 
most marked production of this 
literary guild was a disgracefully 
scurrilous drama called the Nil Dur- 
pan; or, Indigo Mirror. This work 
of some would-be Hindoo Juvenal 
failed altogether to touch upon the 
salient points of the indigo compli- 
cation. There was nowhere about 
it any indication that the writer 
had desired to solve the difficulty 
and reconcile the conflicting in- 
terests of planter and cultivators. 
The work was wholly and solely a 
gross libel on the Anglo-Indian 
class—official and non-official— 
male and female—that would have 
been more consistently styled the 
Immorals of Chowringce than the 
Mirror of Indigo, and was better 
suited to cremation at the hands 
of the common hangman than any 
known literary purpose. 

The omission of native journals to 
represent the public does not, how- 
ever, result from the incompetency 
of the writers alone. To a great 
extent it is the consequence of the 
paucity of native readers, for with 
the people of India, newspaper 
reading is a pursuit almost entirely 
confined to a select few of the urban 
communities. It is not that the 
rural population cannot read, but 
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that the aspirations of the village 
readers in the direction of letters 
do not extend beyond the few simple 
volumes that have satisfied the lite- 
rary requirements of many genera- 
tions. ‘To them the affairs of the 
village and its immediate surround- 
ings are everything, and the matters 
that disturb the unknown world 
beyond nothing. Many a villager 
never, during a lifetime, goes be- 
yond a mile or two from the house 
where he was born, and many a 
village with some pretensions as to 
size is never visited by a postman, 
with letter or paper, from year’s 
end to year’s end, or from decade 
to decade. So insignificant is the 
communication kept up by the rural 
population through the medium of 
the post, that the arrival at any vil- 
lage of the dak walla (letter-carrier) 
with a letter is an event to be re- 
membered and talked of, just as 
though the postman were a biped 
marvellous as the Dodo, or a post- 
letter a phenomenon as rare as an 
aérolite. The general public (na- 
tive) does not care for letter-writing, 
and does not believe implicitly in 
the security of Her Majesty’s mails. 
Whatever the native has to com- 
municate is generally conveyed by 
word of mouth, and this system 
of vivé voce telegraphy super- 
sedes the use of newspapers. News 
that possesses any general interest 
spreads among the people with sin- 
gular rapidity, malgré the absence 
of complete postal arrangements 
and widely circulating journals. 
Rumour is often busy with intelli- 
gence upon some point in the native 
part of a town before authentic 
information about it has reached 
the European quarter. By the 
passing on from hand to hand of 
a chupattie (cake of unleavened 
bread), or a branch, the natives can 
convey a message with a celerity 
far exceeding that of the post. But, 
after all, there is no public feeling 
exhibited by the millions of India 
upon any but exceptional subjects, 
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and the native newspaper that can 
boast of a circulation of 500 copies a 
week, must be considered as occu- 
pying a very satisfactory position 
in the fourth estate. 

There is an Anglo-Indian press 
of more pretension, but it can 
hardly be said that this represents 
a great public voice. Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay send forth two 
or three dailies each. From the 
capitals of other provinces come 
journals published twice or thrice 
a week. And from Allahabad and 
Serampore are issued the Pioneer 
and Friend of India—journals of an 
imperial character that are read by 
the ruling race throughout the land. 
The printing press is busy in the 
interests of the Anglo-Indian. The 
exiled Englishman is provided with 
such news and advertisements as 
may entertain, enlighten, or serve 
him. But there is no vow populi 
that speaks through the Anglo- 
(Indian press or as the exponent of 


which any Anglo-Indian journal 
takes its stand. 

It is true that now and again the 
non-official voice may be faintly 
heard or raised against the action 


of Government. To Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay non-official 
communities have existence and 
weight, and some Hampden of these 
independent bodies occasionally 
makes the local paper the Edgehill 
upon which he fights out the ques- 
tion of a tax upon income—a heavy 
impost upon hides or jute—or some 
such parallel of the tonnage and 
poundage dues that set England 
ablaze. A few stragglers from the 
Anglo-Indian non-official ranks, 
settled about the Moffussil as indigo- 
planters and zemindars, may at odd 
times bestir themselves in print 
when some clause of the rent act 
or law of contract operates -to their 
detriment, But upon many of the 
great subjects affecting the rule of 
the millions of India there is no 
public voice raised by the indepen- 
dent Anglo-Indian class, and, in- 
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deed, little enough interest felt. 
As an instance of this indifference 
may be cited the singular absence 
of curiosity exhibited in respect of 
the proceedings of the legislative 
council. In the chamber of that 
august body are framed laws that 
may be of vital importance—bless- 
ings or curses—to all the dwellers 
in the land, but the Anglo-Indian 
public cares little for hearing the 
debates of the legislators at first 
hand, and is quite satisfied, if it can 
be said to care so far, to read them 
at some subsequent period in the 
Government Gazette or (should they 
be reported, which does not neces- 
sarily follow) in the columns of a 
newspaper. There is no crowded 
strangers’-gallery where an eager 
audience hangs upon the words of 
the law framers: there are no prac- 
tised reporters to record every syl- 
lable that falls from the lips of the 
speakers: ‘cheers’ and crics of 
‘hear, hear’ never disturb the 
monotony of the legislative perfor- 
mances; and the whole affair as 
being decorous, tame, and highly 
uninteresting is avoided by all 
Anglo-Indians who are not com- 
pelled to give their presence. 

There are, as we said before, 
Anglo-Indian newspapers, but there 
is no corresponding body of inde- 
pendent literary men to write for 
them, and Government servants, of 
many degrees, as often as not con- 
stitute the great majority of the 
staff upon which the Anglo-Indian 
editor depends. At one time public 
officials were forbidden to write for 
the press, and nominally the practice 
is still inhibited, but in spite of 
rule, officers civil and military have 
contributed, and do _ contribute, 
largely to journalism. And where 
contributors to the Anglo-Indian 
press are not Government servants 
they are generally volunteers, as it 
were, in the literary ranks—gue- 
rillas who fight only in the cause 
that interests them—and unpaid 
allies who take up arms only when 
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it suits them and they have nothing 
better to do. 

Even as to its responsible editor 
an Anglo-Indian paper is not always 
free from official influence. In- 
stances have been known of a lead- 
ing journal being edited by a 
Government chaplain or a junior 
civilian, and, though nobody may 
have questioned the ability with 
which the editorial duties were dis- 
charged by these amateur journa- 
lists, it may have been very natu- 
rally doubted whether the papers 
conducted by them could be as in- 
dependent and unfettered as could 
be wished. On the other hand in- 
dependence is sometimes gained by 
the sacrifice of ability and respec- 
tability. In India it appears to be 
the fond hallucination of every 
half-educated or quarter-educated 
Anglo-Indian that, if he fail in 
everything else, he can edit a paper ; 
and the adventurer who as clerk, 
shopkeeper, pleader, planter, or 
what not, has been unable to form 
his own opinion to any purpose, is 
quite ready, as an editor, to guide 
the opinions of other people, with a 
limited conception of the laws of 
orthography and syntax, and a 
happy-go-lucky slapdash way of 
writing loud-sounding emptiness 
about things that he does not 
understand. Armed with a book of 
classical quotations in languages 
that he never studied—two or three 
books of reference—and a well- 
thumbed Webster's Dictionary, he is 
prepared to deliver his dictum upon 
art, science, trade, state polity, 
theology, the strategy of war and 
the amenities of peace. Nothing 
comes amiss to him or finds him 
unequal to the necessary quantity 
of written matter. Utterly ignorant 
of simple fractions, he will analyse 
the most abstruse calculations of a 
Colenso: barely knowing the dif- 
ference between a railway sleeper 
and an architrave, he will point out 
the errors of a Brunel: and sub- 
limely innocent as to the language, 
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literature and history of ancient 
Greece (or any other country as 
far as that goes). he will toss you 
off a minute and depreciatory criti- 
cism of the Juventus Mundi or last 
translation of Homer with as much 
confidence as though he had been 
the boon companion of Ulysses. and 
an intimate acquaintance of every 
man, woman, and child within the 
camps of Priam and Agamemnon. 

The leading journals—those to 
which we have alluded as the produc- 
tions of thethree larger Anglo-Indian 
capitals—are ordinarily conducted 
by editors of education and position. 
But even these occupants of the 
editorial chair have often com- 
menced their career in one of the 
Indian services, and have the official 
leaven, the bias and prejudice of 
soldier or civilian, still strong within 
them. Aw reste, these first-class 
Anglo-Indian prints are to a great 
extent dependent upon the official 
world for their supply of news and 
leading articles. Jones, a magistrate 
and collector, who feels strongly 
on the subject of tenant right, sends 
essays upon proprietary titles, pre- 
scriptive rights of occupancy, the 
comfort of the peasantry who enjoy 
the land system of Belgium, and 
the misery of the English labourer 
and Irish cottier, under the farm- 
ing system of Great Britain. Brown, 
who is in the political department, 
contributes his opinions upon the 
government of independent States, 
the advance of Russia upon the con- 
fines of British India, or some other 
subject of a diplomatic character. 
Robinson, of the Department of Pub- 
lic Works or some financial depart- 
ment, directs the public (as far as 
there is a public to be directed) as 
to the Budget, and points out errors 
in the management of revenue and 
expenditure. And Ram Chunder 
Ghose, a writer in the Commis- 
sioner’s Office, gives the local news 
of the little Peddlington in which 
he lives. 

As for the smaller journals pub- 
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lished in the Moffussil we can com- 
pare them with nothing known to 
English readers except, perhaps, 
the Hatanswill Gazette and Inde- 
pendent. The Bubblinuggur Scartfier 
(we need hardly say that this title 
is assumed) with a circulation of 
forty-five copies (twenty-three of 
which are given gratuitously and 
eleven not paid for) is a literary 
anomaly whose existence can only 
be accounted for upon the assump- 
tion that it is necessary that every- 
thing affirmed by the Jamjampore 
Scourge should be contradicted. 
The Scarifier has been known to 
pass into the hands of three editors 
in one week (although only pub- 
lished twice in seven days). It has 
been edited by a litiératew whose 
personal reminiscences embrace a 
month’s detention in jail, and seve- 
ral appearances in a@ prominent 
oie before the criminal courts 
of the country. It has been edited 
by Englishmen, by Eurasians, and 
by Baboos. It has adopted as its 


policy the hearty abuse of every- 


thing and everybody. And it has 
tried the course suggested by the 
melancholy Jacques ‘of finding good 
in every thing (always excepting the 
Jamjampore Scourge) and lavishing 
eulogy upon everybody, save the 
editor of the rival journal. But its 
fortunes have never prospered, and 
its subscribers have rarely extended 
beyond those few weak-minded 
people who have preferred taking 
in the paper to being abused by it, 
paying a literary black-mail for im- 
munity from scurrilous attack. 

This may appear to be an over 
highly coloured description, but, 
though it is by no means applicable 
to all Moffussil journals, it is accu- 
rate enough to one at all events, 
and, with a few modifications, might 
be fitted to halfadozen. But let 
us see what are the contents of an 
average specimen of the Moffussil 
paper. 

In the first place there is an edi- 
torial—perhaps there may be more 
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than one. The leader may be de- 
voted to the purpose of demonstra- 
ting that everything said by some 
other paper is incorrect—without 
attempting to show what is not so ; 
or it may relate to some purely local 
matter—the high prices of articles 
of food in the bazaar, or the light- 
ing of the principal thoroughfare of 
the town with kerosene lamps (gas 
being unknown out of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay) ; or it may 
be a pirated essay, obviously pla- 
giarised from another source,.upon 
some subject of wider interest. 
Then come scraps that are more 
or less personal, in the following 
styles: ‘It is rumoured that our 
respected Deputy Commissioner is 
about to be promoted to a Commis- 
sionership.’ ‘We hear that there 
is every probability that the Judge 
of Budgebudge will proceed to Eu- 
rope on furlough at the end of the 
cold weather. His successor may 
possibly be Mr. Blank Dash.’ ‘We 
beg to remind our readers that the 
amateurs of the 155th Hussars will 
this evening give their dramatic 
performances of Box and Cor and 
As like as Two Peas.’ ‘ Yesterday 
afternoon a horrible and double 
murder was committed in the Chan- 
din Chowk. A mother and her 
young child (a girl aged three) 
were first killed (their heads being 
literally beaten in by some heavy 
instrument) and then thrown down 
a dry well fifty feet in depth. The 
perpetrator of this terrible crime is 
suspected to be the husband _ 
father of the two victims, and jez 
lousy is assigned as the motive of 
the dreadful crime.’ Possibly in 
the next number these scraps are 
turned to account again, served up 
as a réchauffé by a contradictory 
process. Thus, ‘ Rumour erred in 
saying that our Deputy Commis- 
sioner was to be promoted, for it 
proves that, owing to some misma- 
nagement of his office, he is to be 
degraded.’ ‘There is no truth in 
the report that the Judge of Budge- 
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budge is going home on furlough. 
That officer is only now coming out 
and is not expected at Budgebudge 
before the end. of the month. Mr. 
Blank Dash, who was named as his 
successor, retired from the service 
three weeks ago.’ ‘We were wrong 
in our statement about the Amateur 
Theatricals of Tuesday last; the 
performance was fixed for Wednes- 
day; the corps dramatique was that 
of the 132nd Foot, not the Hussars; 
and the pieces selected were the 
School for Scandal and Othello, not 
Bow and Cow and As like as Two 
Peas.’ ‘Upon further inquiry it 
proves that no murder occurred in 
the Chandin Chowk on Monday 
last. The facts are, that a girl aged 
eleven fell into a well and was fol- 
lowed by her mother, who gallantly 
jumped in after her. They were 
extricated with little difficulty as 
the water was within a few feet of 
the surface of the ground, and the 
only ill consequence of the accident 
was a slight bruise on the mother’s 
head, which came into collision with 
the side of the well. The statement 
that the husband of the mother was 
the suspected criminal has injured 
nobody, for the woman had been a 
widow for ten years.’ 

Law reports serve to fill one or 
two columns; though why they 
should be supposed to amuse any- 
body it is difficult to understand. 
The legal entanglement involved in 
the civil appeal, No. 27,363, of the 
Agra High Court—Ramjai Dass 
(Plaintiff) Appellant v. Sanki Bee- 
bee (Defendant) Respondent, an 
appeal which relates to the resump- 
tion of several thousand acres—is 
hardly likely to be read by any one 
except a judicial officer, and he can 
read it in the selected reports with 
far more certainty of having the 
right version than he can anticipate 
in the newspaper edition. There is 
possibly something more inviting 
about a good sensational criminal 
case, such as the trial of Beharee 
Lall for the murder of half a dozen 
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of his nearest relations, or the in- 
dictment of a gang of mild Hindoos 
for Thuggee, poisoning, housebreak- 
ing, and arson; but, then, the An- 
glo-Indian hardly recognises the 
value of these thrilling incidents of 
real life among the natives, and in- 
finitely prefers those imaginary 
horrors that are so very much more 
graphically depicted in some of the 
novels of the period. 

Critiques of amateur theatricals 
and descriptions of public enter- 
tainments occur exceptionally, and 
the events that give rise to them 
are highly prized windfalls to the 
hard-pushed editor. The tone of 
these productions depends a good 
deal upon circumstances. If the 
editor has received tickets for good 
seats; if the amateur performers 
are subscribers to the paper; if the 
printing work, programmes, &c., 
have been given to the press from 
which the journal is sent forth; if, 
in short, the editor is well-disposed 
towards the players, a theatrical 
criticism ordinarily consists of no- 
thing but a string of panegyrics. 
The manager, the writer of the pro- 
logue, the scene-painter, the actors, 
the scene-shifters, the orchestra, 
and the man who attended to the 
lights, simply managed, wrote, 
painted, acted, scene-shifted, fid- 
dled, and lamp-lighted to perfec- 
tion. Every one of the performers, 
from the leading comedian down to 
the footman with a line and a half 
to speak, might be a Charles Ma- 
thews or a Sothern, were it not that 
the versatility of his genius makes 
him also a rival of Phelps, Toole, 
Blondin, David James, and the only 
Leon. We are told that Colonel 
A.’s rendering of the part of Sir 
Antony Absolute was perfect in de- 
livery, look, and byplay ; that Mr. 
B. as Captain Absolute was equally 
unexceptionable in byplay, look, 
and delivery, that Captain C. as 
Bob Acres, kept the audience in 
such roars of laughter as could only 
be produced by one upon whom the 
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mantle of Liston had fallen; and 
that everybody else in the cast was 
similarly superior to any but the 
few and far between planets of the 
professional stage. But if the 
players be not in the good books of 
the editor, spots, and sometimes 
very large and dark spots, are dis- 
covered on the dises of these stars. 
The critic is grudging of praise, 
and, instead of enthusiastic cries of 
euge, vilipends the unhappy 
mimes in terms that exhibit no in- 
clination of such mildness as hint- 
ing a fault and hesitating dislike. 
The descriptions of other public en- 
tertainments—banquets, balls, and 
what not—offer fewer facilities for 
lavish praise or vituperative con- 
demnation, but they afford oppor- 
tunities for a considerable amount 
of florid writing which are gladly 
seized. 

Lastly there are rambling ac- 
counts of the doings at out-stations 
—probably written by a keranny 
in some office, or by some Baboo in 
a subordinate position under Go- 
vernment. The remuneration for 
these chronicles of news is not great 
at the best. On a first-class paper 
it may be 14d. a line; more fre- 
quently it is only a free copy of the 
paper. But it can hardly be said that 
the work supplied is worth much 
more than the price paid for it, 

At the best the English composi- 
tion of the native is not modelled 
on the style of a Macaulay or any 
known British classic. Even when 
the Baboo sits down to manufacture 
a leader which shall appear in a 
foremost position of the paper and 
full sized type, the result is not 
ordinarily any very striking one. 
What he produces when he sets 
himself to a little easy writing, with 
no higher object than discussing 
local news, may be easily imagined. 
Let our readers judge for themselves 
what the Baboo’s leaders are like. 
We give them an average specimen 
taken from a native Calcutta paper, 
the Indian: 


euge, 
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Since the very introduction of the rail- 
way system into India kas the ery against 
railway accidents never ceased, and yet 
our paternal Government, with the most 
sublime indifference, is enacting the part of 
a mere looker-on. As to the directors, 
they will never trouble their heads, by 
looking into these trivial matters, as long 
as their purses are annually well reple- 
nished. Who is to look after these acci- 
dents? The Government won't interfere, 
and the directors won't interfere ; who will 
then? Not a single day passes on which 
we don’t hear of some serious and fatal 
railway accidents. How many lives are 
thus lost annually? Are any statistics of 
the number of accidental deaths by railway 
collisions, &c. published by the railway 
authorities ? And if so, don’t they tremble 
at the immense loss of life occasioned by 
their carelessness? Where are they, who 
are thus untimely cut off by the culpable 
carelessness of their fellow beings ? What 
becomes of the widows and orphans they 
leave behind them? They shall appear 
again, one and all, before the Omnipotent 
Tribunal, and you, too, ye directors, you 
too shall have to appear there to answer, if 
you can, the dread query that shall be put 
to each of you all, ‘ Cain, what hast thou 
done with thy brother ?’ 

You are guilty morally, if not legally, of 
murder. Clear yourselves if you can. Too, 
too long have we remained silent, fearing 
lest we should be made to suffer the fate 
of our contemporary, the Hindoo Patriot, 
anent the famous Shamnuggur accident 
ease. Railway accidents are daily occur- 
ring in some part or other of India, and 
daily are men suddenly hurled into the 
presence of their Maker unprepared. Appa- 
rently none are responsible for all this 
needless waste of valuable human life. But 
there are means by which these most 
lamentable accidents can be prevented, 
partly, if not wholly. 

The means of prevention the directors 
know full well. But have they ever tried 
to bring their knowledge into any practical 
use? If not, why have not they done so? 
Are they not to suffer for thus neglecting to 
do what they are morally and legally 
bound to do? We impeach them before 
the civilised world of having caused the 
death of innumerable lives by their unpar- 
donable carelessness. Is this the sort of 
example they set before their ignorant 
employés, and is it a wonder that they 
imitate their masters? When, O when, 
will the time come, when we shall hear of 
railway accidents no more? Will the rail- 
way authorities pay the slightest attention 
to the universal ery raised against this 
annual slaughter of the innocents? When 
shall we have the good fortune to hear that 
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they have taken the right steps in the right 
direction ? 

‘But what is done can’t be helped,’ is a 
saying the truth of which one cannot but 
admit. Let by-gones be by-gones. 

But will the authorities, we mean the 
railway authorities, arouse themselves from 
the profound slumber in which they are 
lounging ? When might we expect better 
days, and sing to the tune of ‘ Kooch per- 
want (never mind)! good time coming ?’ 


This is the sort of rodomontade 
in which the native indulges when 
he wishes to write an article that 
shall be convincing, satirical, and 
generally overwhelming. It is just 
in his line to impeach the railway 
authorities before'the civilised world 
of causing the death of innumerable 
lives. With a happy disregard alike 
of facts and figures, he will exagge- 
rate an occasional railway accident 
into the daily slaughter of a heca- 
tomb of innocent passengers, with 
a rhetorical flourish that means 
nothing, he will ask where these 
slaughtered ones are at present. 
And having threatened the authori- 
ties with the Nemesis that must 
avenge their evil doings, he will 
suddenly drop from the agony point 
to the lower range of philosophical 
and resigned contemplation and, 
taking his stand there, declare that 
what is done can’t be helped, and 
does not, after all, very much signify. 

But the out-station or Moffussil 
gossip of the Indian newspaper is 
not written in this ambitious style. 
The Baboo of the Deputy Magis- 
trate’s court does not habitually im- 
peach somebody before the civilised 
world or aim shafts barbed with sa- 
tire at a ‘paternal government.’ He 
satisfies himself by telling the civi- 
lised world what is going on, or 
might be going on, about the neigh- 
bourhood where the writer lives. 

Anything does for the Indian 
penny-a-liner’s subject, and the 
small beer of the smallest stations 
is chronicled with more or less fre- 
quency though nobody may be in- 
terested therein except the writer. 
Thus run the chronicles : 
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Pocetynuceur.—The weather here is 
very hot ; the thermometer goes up to 102° 
in the shade, and the ryots are making pooja 
for rain, which is wanted for their crops. 
Owing to this the prices in our bazaar are 
very high—rice 12 seers per rupee—and 
the poor Government clerk has difficulty in 
living on his pay. When will Government 
increase the pay of its humble and useful 
clerks ?—There is not much news here. 
Our worthy magistrate is ill and our be- 
loved commissioner is out in the district. 
Yesterday commenced the trial of Bunwary 
Bajpai for the murder of his wife; it is 
expected that he will be found guilty.— 
Cholera has broken out in Bausbuttipore, 
but our energetic civil surgeon has taken 
steps to put a stop to it; only one old 
woman and a goat have as yet succumbed 
to this epidemic, and the death of the 
former may have been partly due to her 
great age (she was 97) and a fall of several 
feet that she met with shortly before her 
death.—The police have arrested a person 
who is suspected of being concerned in the 
Waabee conspiracy: it was thought that 
some papers found upon him were letters 
from the leading conspirators, but they have 
proved to be only some accounts of the 
suspected party.—The annual examination 
of our school has just terminated. Out 
of twenty-three boys the most excellent 
was Ram Bhoose, who has been recom- 
mended by our able principal for an ap- 
pointment in a Government o tice.—The 
remarriage of a Hindoo widow has created 
considerable excitement amongst all classes 
here: the bride is the daughter of a 
wealthy bunnea (corn-dealer), and the bride- 
groom is the head clerk in the Commis- 
sioner’s cutcherry.—A leopard that has 
for some time infested these parts was 
killed a week ago by a successful and 
courageous party of shikarrees, and Baboo 
Shumsheer Doss, our indefatigable and 
honoured Deputy-Postmaster, is expected 
to be promoted. 

The above specimen lacks the 
extravagance that sometimes cha- 
racterises these gossipings, but it is 
accurate enough as an example of 
the subject matter. The extent to 
which verbiage may be pushed by 
the native, is best instanced by the 
following address to a letter: 


Most worshipful and whose feet are wor- 
shipped. 

Srijut (with prosperity) father Thakur 

NOBLE IN MIND. 

This letter to his respected pair of feet. 

From Akua, in Zillat Hooghly, to Ghuri- 
Thana Katoali, Zillah Nuddea, to the house 
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of much respected Ramchandra Dass of the 
above-named place, from his obliged son 
Raghunath Dass. 


Reading this, is it to be mar- 
velled at, that the long-suffering 
authorities of the Post Office have 
been driven to ask the assistance 
of the educational department in 
checking the unnecessarily copious 
addresses on vernacular letters ? 

Upon the arrival of each overland 
mail, the Anglo-Indian papers of 
every degree give to their readers let- 
ters from European correspondents. 
There are letters from England and 
letters from Paris: letters from 
our military correspondent; from 
oursporting correspondent, and from 
our general correspondent. Those 
in the journals of the better class, 
are creditable résumés of European 
news, and, with epitomes of Indian 
news and extracts from other 
papers, make up a tolerable budget 
of readable matter. But the Ku- 


ropean letters of some of the second 
or third rate Moffussil papers, are 


not unfrequently concocted by the 
local editor after a perusal of the 
home journals, or boldly pirated 
from the home correspondence of 
the first-class papers. 

And now turn we to the con- 
sideration of the rulers who should 
be controlled by press and public, 
did press and public exist. In no re- 
spect has time—i.e. the time within 
the lastfive and twenty years, worked 
greater changes in India, than in 
the personnel of the administration. 
A quarter of a cemtury since, the 
only service of importance was the 
covenanted civil service. The Pun- 
jab, Oude, the Central Provinces, 
and the ceded districts of Berar 
had not then given employment to 
an able and numerous body of mili- 
tary officers in civil employ, and 
that class found only a compara- 
tively small field for the exercise of 
administrative talent in the few 
appointments open to them in the 
diplomatic service, and the new 
regulation districts of the South- 
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western Agency and Burmah. So 
too the uncovenanted civil service 
of that day was restricted to a 
smaller extent of country and sub- 
ordinate positions, and the unco- 
venanted civilian who found himself 
at the end of forty years’ service a 
first-class deputy-magistrate in re- 
ceipt of 400/. or 5oo/. a year (his 
covenanted contemporary being 
then a sudder judge on as many 
thousands) had to thank his stars 
for an exceptionally fortunate 
career. 

The covenanted civilian of that 
period enjoyed what was almost a 
monopoly of the loaves and fishes 
of the country. To him alone as 
a Government servant, was ac- 
corded the privilege of shaking the 
pagoda tree, and his service was 
made as light as was consistent 
with the avoidance of a complete 
dead lock in the administration. 
There was no indecent haste then 
to set the young civilian to work. 
Landed in the country, after passing 
through MHaileybury, he was re- 
quired to pass a preliminary ex- 
amination in two languages of 
India before he was qualitied to 
hold an appointment; and while 
some embryo Hastings took seven 
years to master these Asiatic 
tongues, it was thought highly 
creditable if the neophyte passed 
out of college in eighteen months. 
Now-a-days, the competition walla 
passes a stiffer examination in two 
or three months, and has for his 
place of study, not some large 
capital where he may spend a few 
years as an idler about town and 
ornament of society, but some quiet 
Moffussil district where there is 
little or nothing to distract him 
from his books. 

Things were made very pleasant 
for the young civilian of that day 
certainly. He had nothing to do 
while in college but appear before 
the Board of Examiners once a 
month, and not pass unless he 
wished to be more actively em- 
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ployed. Appraised in the matrimo- 

nial market as worth 300l. a year, 
dead or alive, he was looked upon 
by mothers and guardians as a 
highly eligible parti whom it was 
desirable to cultivate. And as he was 
sure, whatever his failings or short- 
comings, to rise to a judgeship, 
tradespeople gave to him unlimited 
credit that allowed him, while en- 
joying an income of 350l. a year, 
to live at the rate of 34,0001. 
Whether these were unmixed ad- 
vantages is not so certain. Marriage 
between Anglo-Indians in India is 
always a rather precipitate pro- 
ceeding. A couple are introduced 
on Monday, flirt a little on Tuesday, 
spoon each other for the rest of the 
week, are engaged on Saturday, and 
married within the month, without 
knowing more of each other than 
that the lady dances well or sings 
tolerably, and the gentleman smokes 
more cheroots than should be tole- 
rated in a well disciplined Benedict. 
Anglo-Indian engagements are of 
mushroom growth, and it is said 
that young ladies occasionally go 
out to India with the specific object 
of hunting down a husband, and 
armed with all the necessary blan- 
dishments that captivate and a 
trousseaw that includes the neces- 
sary virginal costume and orange 
flowers specially dedicated to Hy- 
men. To the eligible male there 
was always danger of being cap- 
tured in the toils of these fair 
huntresses, and the young civilian, 
as being decidedly eligible and an 
idler, was above all liable to this 
risk. 

But worse than the danger of 
being led to the altar a@ pas de géant 
was that which lurked in the un- 
healthy system of credit that he 
sometimes fell into. The lady ac- 
quaintance of a week might (and 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred did) prove a model wife—a 
guide, philosopher, and friend. 
But the tradesman acquaintance of 
years rarely improved upon ac- 
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quaintance when time failed to 
bring a settlement of his account, 
and too frequently dropped the 
character of a humble servant for 
that of a greedy and dissatisfied 
annuitant. In those good old days 
a young civilian sometimes left 
college, after a course of three 
years, owing bills to the extent of 
20,0001. or 30,0001. From one 
point of view, he had enjoyed him- 
self. He had denied himself no- 
thing. He had driven tandem or 
four-in-hand ; had kept his stud of 
saddle-horses, and perhaps his pack 
of hounds; had entertained his 
friends with noble hospitality ; had 
stuck pigs with the tent-club; had 
shot tigers with civilians of ten 
times his service and twenty times 
his pay ; had raced, hunted, danced, 
acted, and, in short, done every- 
thing that cost something and pro- 
duced nothing that possessed any 
appreciable pecuniary value. And 
what if he commenced life in ear- 
nest, carrying weight in the race 
of the world to the extent of two 
or three lacs’ indebtedness? The 
hope of getting to the top of the 
tree buoyed himup. The certainty 
of his reaching a judgeship, on 
3,0001. a year, buoyed up his credi- 
tors, and both parties looked for- 
ward with some amount of compla- 
cency to a protracted system of 
payment by instalments, which, in 
the course of time, should clear off 
the liabilities incurred with so little 
trouble, and to such scant purpose. 

In these more prosaic times, not 
only has the young civilian fewer 
opportunities of running into debt, 
but there is less credit given to 
those who have ample opportunity 
of obtaining it. The civilian is 
actively employed after a brief no- 
vitiate; he is posted at starting 
where neither society nor trades- 
people can tempt him; and, sad to 
say, it is no longer his prerogative 
to be landed on the judicial bench, 
as in a harbour of refuge for official 
incapacity. It is not long since 
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that a Lieutenant-Governor, with 
little respect for conservatism and 
the traditions of the service, rudely 
dispelled the idea that a civilian 
might be a judge although he knew 
little of the language and less of 
the law of the country. It was a 
sad infraction of a time-honoured 
custom when this pro-consul haled 
from the seat of justice sundry 
judges for no better reason than 
because justice was just the article 
that they could not be expected to 
dispense. But this blow at incom- 
petency once struck left a lasting 
impression, and it is now a@ recog- 
nised fact that a civilian can only 
rise to eminence by his own exer- 
tions in the right direction, and 
that, without ability or perseve- 
rance, he may serve for twenty years 
without ever reaching a position 
higher than that of joint magis- 
trate. This is only a minor reason 


—one of many causes—for the 
change as regards credit ; and it is 
hardly necessary to trace out all the 


causes which have brought about a 
system of cash payments or short 
credit, instead of that which once 
prevailed to the injury, and some- 
times ruin, of the young Anglo- 
Indian. 

Even when he had passed out of 
college and was in active employ, 
the civilian of the good old time 
had no very Herculean labour to 
perform, unless he voluntarily 
sought to discharge his duties 
thoroughly. It was the custom 
then to record all evidence in the 
vernacular, and the decision in each 
case (nominally dictated by the 
judge, magistrate, collector, assis- 
tant, or other presiding officer) was 
also written in the native language. 
The person upon whom fell the 
duty of committing evidence and 
orders to writing was one of the 
native officials (the sherishtadar) 
and there was no obligation upon 
the responsible Anglo-Indian officer 
to make a note of any sort upon 
what.passed before him. Smoking 
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his cheroot and indulging in some 
day-dream, or possibly enjoymg 
some dream strongly resembling 
those of night, the judge might then 
preside in his court for hours, and 
decide half a dozen heavy and intri- 
cate cases, without the slightest 
effort, physical or mental. The 
sherishtadar cross-examined wit- 
nesses, droned out the proceedings 
when they were recorded, prompted 
the decision, and placed the com- 
pleted case before the judge for 
signature. And there was rarely 
any fault to find as to the complete- 
ness of the file or the logical se- 
quence of the decision from the 
evidence. The sherishtadar, though 
not above imputation as a knave, 
was seldom a fool; he had a very 
good idea of law, however little 
equity might engage his attention 
or meet with his respect; and where 
it was necessary to arrive at a par- 
ticular decision (i.e. where he had 
been paid for it beforehand) he was 
not above such ingenious tergiver- 
sation of oral testimony, and shuf- 
fling of documentary proofs as were 
necessary to make the final order 
defy appeal. 

That was the haleyon time for 
the court amla (native subordinate 
officials), and those rich litigants 
who could afford to pay for justice 
(or injustice) as they required it. 
The sherishtadar, whose direct in- 
come was 6o/. a year, received ten 
times this amount by an indirect 
process, and it wa s nothing extraor- 
dinary for a court moonshee to live 
for years at a rate far exceeding that 
of his pay from Government, and 
then retire upon very substantial 
savings. Even where the presiding 
officer (Anglo-Indian) judged for 
himself, the wmla imposed upon the 
ignorance of the people by repre- 
senting themselves as all-powerful, 
and were paid for services that were 
not rendered. The amla were ge- 
nerally believed to have the power of 
influencing decisions ; and the 
ple, having no means of finding out 
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the truth, often paid for assistance 
that could not be of any possible 
advantage to them. All this has 
changed for the better; evidence 
has now to be recorded by the pre- 
siding officer, in English, or at 
least he has to take notes of the 
evidence in his own language; and 
the decision has invariably to be re- 
corded in the handwriting of him 
who is responsible for it. Court 
amla may still receive bribes (or 
shall we say gifts?) for petty ser- 
vices, but that court must be ma- 
naged in an exceptionally bad 
manner in which it is supposed 
that justice can be bought or sold. 
Besides not being overworked, 
the civilian of twenty-five years ago 
was allowed considerable licence in 
other respects. Eccentricities that 
would now involve official disgrace 
—perhaps ruin, then only brought 
down upon their author a mild re- 
monstrance, Many are the stories 
current as illustrations of those 
One civilian 


official irregularities. 
varned celebrity by the manner in 
which he accustomed his horse to 
stand quiet between the shafts while 
people mounted the carriage into 


which it was harnessed. He had 
the vehicle (a buggy) pulled up 
at his cutcherry-door, and every 
native desirous of entering that 
temple of justice had first to pass 
through the buggy. But greater 
far than he was that Anglo- “Indian 
judge who, having sentenced a 
man to des th for the murder of 
his (the prisoner’s) brother, refused 
to alter the sentence although that 
brother, in the full enjoyment of 
life, appeared in court. He had 
passed his order—the fiat had gone 
forth—and, whether there were a 


murder or not, it was a principle of 


law that a judge could not reverse or 
change his own decision, and there 
was an end of it. The story of a 
magistrate allowing a son to go to 
jail as the father’s proxy is tolerably 
striking, anditis true. The father 
was convicted of theft and sentenced 
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to imprisonment: the son pleaded 
that his father was likely to suffer 
more than average discomfort from 
incarceration in jail and forced la- 
bour, and volunteered to expiate his 
father’s offence in his own person. 
The magistrate, fully appreciating 
the value of this filial devotion, 
acceded to the arrangement, and 
the majesty of the law was vindi- 
cated by substitute; not vindicated 
for any time, however, for the son 
appealed against the sentence, and, 
it is hardly necessary to say, was 
released. But the time has passed 
for these departures from the ordi- 
nary course, and the civilian who 
does not wish to waste his sweet- 
ness in a very subordinate position, 
must know something of his duty 
and perform it. 

The starting-point of the cove- 
nanted civilian’s career is one for 
all men—an assistant magistrate- 
ship in a regulation district, or an 
assistant commissionership (of the 
lowest grade) in a non-regulation 
district. As an assistant magistrate 
and deputy collector he learns all 
the duties of those departments to 
which, in the ordinary course ‘ of 
things, he will have to devote the. 
first ten or twelve years of his ser- 
vice. The promotion that he na- 
turally looks for is from an assistant 
to a joint magistrateship, and then to 
a full magistrate and collectorship. 
During all these years he is a district 
officer, whose time is fully occu- 
pied with executive, revenue, and 
magisterial duties. He has mastered ' 
the penal code and code of criminal 
procedure. He has at his fingers’ 
ends the details of the rent law, 
and is an authority upon most re- 
venue matters, from the settlement 
of estates to the management of ex- 
cise. He has undergone such a 
training as was required to make of 
him a commissioner of revenue or 
a member of the revenue board. 
But, unfortunately, his next promo- 
tion is not usually in the direction 
for which he is fitted, for the na- 
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tural step from a magistrate and 
collectorship is to a judgeship, and 
as a judge he is called upon to 
exercise a knowledge of civil law 
that he does not possess, or to 
which, at least, he has served no 
apprenticeship. This change in the 
civilian’s position is equiv alent to 
the elevation of Mr. Knox from the 
Marlborough Street Police Court to 
the bench of the Court of Common 
Pleas, and the anomaly of the pro- 
ceeding is exaggerated by the fact 
that the new-made judge (a very 
neophyte himself) has to direct and 
supervise the work of uncovenanted 
subordinate judges who have spent 
the best part of a lifetime at judicial 
work, 

But the sudden transformation of 
a revenue and executive officer into 
a judicial functionary is not the only 
objectionable feature in the normal 
sequence of a civilian’s appoint- 
ments. Another metamorphosis may 
immediately await him, and by the 
time that he has learnt something 
of the law and practice of his court 
and forgotten much of his revenue 
experience, he may be promoted 
into the revenue line once more as 
a commissioner. It is true that, the 
civilian of second or third rate 
ability may end his career in a judge- 
ship and give more than half his 
time of service to this particular 
branch, but it can hardly be desi- 
rable that experience should only 
be obtained on the district bench as 
a consort of mediocrity; and the 
movement that now favours the 
idea that the judicial and executive 
departments may be separated is 
one that must obtain consideration 
and support. 

In the non-regulation provinces 
the system of training and promo- 
tion is less objectionable. The as- 
sistant commissioner early com- 
mences practice as a civil judge. 
He is a subordinate magistrate and 
collector like the assistant magis- 
trate, but he adds to his occupation 
mm these capacities the duties of a 
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subordinate judge. 
deputy commissionership he ad- 
vances in all branches. He is then 
a magistrate and collector with full 
powers and a civil and sessions 
judge with modified jurisdiction ; 
and his next promotion to a com- 
missionership gives him the position 
of a regulation district judge, with 
the authority of a regulation divi- 
sional commissioner of revenue. 
Through all the grades to a judge- 
ship or commissionership promotion 
falls to average officers with average 
regularity ; but thereafter advance 
comes of powerful interest, or, 
more frequently, exceptional talent. 
There are some few highly lucra- 
tive and comfortable appointments, 
for which high-class ability is not 
commonly considered an _ indis- 
pensable qualification. An opium 
agency is generally believed to be 
an ofiicial harbour of refuge for a 
civilian whose ambition does not 
raise within him an objection to 
being shelved in a well-paid sine- 
cure. The Board of Revenue has 
been more than once labelled as an 
asylum for intellectual poverty, al- 
though work of an important cha- 
racter is required of its members, 
and some superior men have found 
a seat there. But the higher ap- 
pointments generally—the prizes of 
the service, such as the posts of 
High Court Judge, Member of 
Council, Secretary to Government, 
Chief Commissioner, and Lieute- 
nant-Governor—fall, as a rule, to 
those whose talentsand energies have 
advanced them beyond the crowd. 
Nor does it always follow that 
the young civilian goes steadily 
through all the grades that form 
the official scale above described. 
The man of more than ordinary 
capacity may strike out a career for 
himself before promotion in the 
regular course has fallen to him. 
He may be drawn from the ranks 
of the junior class to fill an appoint- 
ment in the secretariat or to occupy 
some other position in which he 
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will have an opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself in a field where 
there are fewer competitors for 
fame. And the man who has no 
special claim on the ground of of- 
ficial superiority may find it to his 
advantage to quit the regular line 
for some exceptional department, 
such as that of the survey or regis- 
ration of deeds. 

The mere fact of a civilian having 
quitted the main line of judicial 
revenue and executive work does 
not, however, incapacitate him for 
a return thereto when it is conve- 
nient to revert to the old path. It 
is not held to be an insuperable 
obstacle to the appointment of 
a civilian to a judgeship that the 
nominee has looked at judicial 
work only from the remote stand- 
point of the secretariat It is be- 
lieved to be possible that a civi- 
lian may make a thoroughly efli- 
cient chief revenue authority with- 
out having undergone any of the 
drudgery of subordinate offices. In 
short, it sometimes appears to be a 
generally accepted principle that 
commissioners, judges and others 
are, like poets, born to their posi- 
tion and altogether superior to the 
necessity of professional training. 
The proposed separation of judicial 
from other departments will, when 
carried out, systematise more cor- 
rectly the manner of promotion ; 
but our present purpose is the de- 
scription of what exists, not the 
consideration of what may result 
from future reform. 

It must not be supposed for a 
moment that the civilian is under- 
worked. In the great majority of 
instances he does a fair day’s work 
for a wage that (climate, exile, and 
other disadvantages being remem- 
bered) is certainly not more than a 
fair equivalent. The actual time 
spent by judicial and revenue offi- 
cers in cutcherry is from six to 
eight hours a day ; and during that 
time the attention of the official 
rarely flags, while his hand is almost 
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constantly employed in recording 
what passes before him. The piles 
of correspondence, the long reports, 
the carefully weighed précis, the in- 
tricate accounts, &c. that occupy 
those of the secretariat and heads 
of departments involve no slight 
amount of labour and thought. 
And to the district officer, whether 
he be in the saddle, on the bench, 
or in the writing-room in his bun- 
galow, the affairs of his district are 
always present—a source of anxious 
care and toil. 

Activity, promptitude, tact, and 
perseverance are the characteristics 
of an efficient magistrate and col- 
lector or deputy commissioner, and 
his life from day to day is some- 
thing in the following fashion. Up 
like Anglo-Indians universally by 
dawn, he takes his early breakfast 
(chota hazri) in the verandah, while 
his native subordinates (moonshees 
or sherishtadars) read to him the 
reports that have come in by the 
early post of the day or the late 
post of the preceding evening. 
Upon these he passes such orders 
as may be necessary, and then turns 
to such work—report-writing, or 
the preparation of statements—as 
he may be able to do at home. 
Very possibly he has to devote 
some portion of the early morning 
to a visit to his jail or to some 
public work, for which he is respon- 
sible, or he may have to ride several 
miles to make a local investigation 
called for by some case pending be- 
fore him in court or necessary for the 
purpose of replying to a question 
put by a superior official. Breakfast 
completed, he has to wend his way 
to cutcherry, and there give many 
hours to the hearing of revenue 
suits or criminal cases, or to the 
dispatch of the many duties apart 
from those of a dispenser of justice 
that fall to his lot. And it is well 
for him if there be not more work, 
in the shape of report-writing, or 
correspondence, or decisions, to get 
through after dinner. It is not 
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every civilian who has to work as 
hard as this, but few can afford to 
be idlers without abandoning all 
hope of rising in the service. 

In the non-regulation provinces 
the military civilian competes with 
the covenanted civilian upon almost 
equal terms. From an assistant- 
commissionership to a commis- 
sionership he ascends the official 
scale in due sequence of promotion. 
So far, it rarely happens that a 
civilian proper passes over him in 
the ascent. And if, in his struggle 
to reach the higher appointments, 
the prize is more frequently snatched 
from him by a junior of the more 
favoured service, it must generally 
be conceded that he who forestalled 
him had some peculiar claim to the 
preference. That the blue ribbons 


of the service are to be won by the 
military in civil employ experience 
has fully shown: some of the most 
important posts in the country are 
held by them: and to them is con- 
signed all but the monopoly of the 


diplomatic appointments. The one- 
rous duties of the council, the secre- 
tariat, the postmaster-generalship, 
and other responsible offices of the 
administration have been imposed 
upon those whose weapon at the 
commencement of the battle of life 
was the sword rather than the pen ; 
and, given the requisite qualifica- 
there are but few goals that the 
soldier may not hope to reach. 

It is not without the preliminary 
ordeal of examination that the sol- 
dier enters upon a civil career. To 
become a civilian he must enter 
the staff corps, and entrance to 
that body is only gained by passing 
an examination—vary ing in its cha- 


racter according to the nature of 


the employment aimed at—which 


is never so recondite as some of 


those that are used as tests for some 
other services, but quite searching 
enough upon all useful subjects. 
The examinee is not required to 
give the maiden name of William 
the Conqueror’s nurse, or a detailed 
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biography of the man who burnt the 
Temple of Ephesus. He is not called 
upon to parade a quantity of super- 
ficial knowledge which is mainly 
due to some system of mnemonics. 
But he must exhibit a substantial ac- 
quaintance with the native dialects, 
the law, and the history of the peo- 
ple he is to assist in ruling, and 
only when he has done this is he 
qualified for civil employ. 

Besides giving civilians to the 
civil administration, the staff corps 
supplies officers to the Indian local 
army ; and in thus providing a wide 
field for those who wish to make a 
career in India, the staff corpsattracts 
to its ranks many subalterns from 
the British regiments. This fact is 
felt to be a grievance by some of the 
senior officers of Queen’s troops. 
The newly attached ensign, knowing 
little of his work, is next to useless, 
and before he has well mastered the 
mysteries of the goose-step and pla- 
toon drill he has learnt that India 
affords to the energetic Englishman 
more lucrative employment, and a 
greater chance of earning distinc- 
tion than are to be discovered in 
the barrack or on the parade 
ground. Before he is half a soldier 
he abandons his regiment for the 
staff corps: and the vacancy he 
leaves has to be filled by another 
to whom the goose-step and drill 
manual are yet unrevealed arcana. 
In the course of time provision may 
be made for keeping up the supply 
of staff corps officers without draw- 
ing upon the resources and reducing 
the strength of our British troops. 
Officers may be elected for Indian 
service by competitive examination, 
or reared in some new Addiscombe. 
But under existing conditions the 
evil complained of (if it be an evil) 
is inevitable ; for, until junior offi- 
cers were drafted from the British 
into the local army there impended 
the dilemma (a dilemma to which 
Americans do not object) of having 
native regiments officered by only 
hieutenant-colonels. 
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Last of the three civil services is 
that of the ‘uncovenanted.’ It is 
the misfortune of this branch that 
it includes grades that are widely 
divided in every respect but those 
of the most importance. They are 
all uncovenanted. As far as this 
distinctive title is concerned, the 
commissioner of a non-regulation 
division, who performs all the 
duties of a covenanted judge and 
commissioner, and receives a salary 
of 3,000/. a year, is one with the 
native writer who copies papers 
mechanically and is liberally remu- 
nerated by 2/. a month. And more 
than this—for both of these (or at 
least for every gazetted, uncove- 
nanted official) the leave and pen- 
sion rules are the same; and for 
neither of them is any provision 
made by the Government table of 
precedence. Nominally equal for 
all, the leave rules operate in the 
most unequal manner upon English 
and native uncovenanted servants. 
To the native it is easy enough to 
visit his home once a year when he 
takes the one month privilege leave 
allowed after eleven months of ser- 
vice ; or he may spend nearly two 
or three months of every second or 
third year at his home by accumu- 
lating this leave. To the English- 
man it is only possible to visit his 
home upon longer leave, and, unless 
his health break down, this longer 
leave can only come to him after 
tedious intervals, and there is no- 
thing singular as to length. The 
amended rules of the other services 
permit the covenanted and military 
civilian to visit Europe, on favour- 
able terms, after every six years; 
and they allow as much as three 
years’ furlough at a time. The 
unamended rules of the uncove- 
nanted give as the first instalment 
of leave, claimable of right, one 
year’s furlough after ten years’ ser- 
vice, or six months’ leave on private 
affairs after six years’ service; and 
this furlough, or private affairs 
leave, is alike for all the races 
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(European, Eurasian, and native) 
of the uncovenanted body. The 
matter of precedence is one that 
might well be lightly heeded if it 
did not extend beyond social regu- 
lations. It may be galling to the 
pride of Jones mazimus, an uneco- 
venanted of twenty years’ standing, 
to find himself with no recognised 
status, and see his brothers Jones 
minor and minimus (respectively a 
captain of ten and covenanted 
civilian of five years’ service) rank 
above him in society. But it would 
be infinitely more galling to Jones 
maximus to find hisyounger brothers 
pass over him in official promotion ; 
and such a disaster as this is not 
altogether beyond the bounds of 
possibility. 

While the military civilian is not 
to be found in the regulation pro- 
vinces at all, the uncovenanted is 
only to be discovered there at a 
disadvantage to himself. Up to a 
certain point, the uncovenanted 
advances in the non-regulation pro- 
vinces stride for stride with mem- 
bers of the other services. In regu- 
lation districts he is an official 
helot—never rising above the 
dignity of a deputy. magistrate or 
collector or principal Sudder Ameer. 
It is true that in either of these 
capacities he performs most of the 
duties of his covenanted superiors. 
He has full powers as magistrate 
and collector and judge. His de- 
cisions have the same weight, and 
are appealable in the same manner 
as those of the covenanted magis- 
trate, collector, or judge. But he 
can never hope to arrive at any- 
thing like the position or earn the 
salary of his more favoured brother 
worker, unless he can escape to a 
non-regulation district. 

It may be argued that those who 
enter the uncovenanted service 
adopt this career of inferior pro- 
spects with their eyes open, and 
that any favour shown to them 
must be granted to the detriment 
of the prospects that covenanted 
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civilians have been led to believe 
their peculiar right. But there are 
many ‘ uncovenanted’ who entered 
the service of Government at a 
time when it was universally be- 
lieved that the uncovenanted ser- 
vice was to be materially improved, 
and even after an act of parliament 
had opened to all Europeans of a 
few years’ residence and experience 
in India who possessed certain 
qualifications nearly every appoint- 
ment in the country. In some 
provinces this law has been little 
more than a dead letter, but to the 
uncovenanted it is yet a dream of 
the future that this indulgent enact- 
ment may be brought into opera- 
tion, and military officers in civil 
employ live in the same hope with 
less reason to despair of seeing 
their hopes realised. 

And now for a few words as to 
the manner in which these services 
are employed in the civil admini- 
stration of British India. Con- 


trolled in some measure and upon 


certain points by the Secretary of 
State for India and his Council, the 
Viceroy and Govenor-General, as 
the representative of the Empress 
of Hindostan, is the monarch—and 
to a great extent a despotic mon- 
arch—of our Indian possessions 
and its dependencies. India is too 
remote from Whitehall to admit of 
anything like constant or direct 
rule by the India Office. 
as we have already tried to show, 
no public opinion as a local check 
upon the Government. And except 
that he has a council whose voice 
is often heard, the Viceroy is sub- 
ject to little more control than the 
Viceroy of Egypt. 

Assisted by his ordinary council 
the Viceroy determines all questions 
of policy that concern the empire, 
supervises the proceedings of gover- 
nors, lieutenant-governors and chief 
commissioners, and, aided by his 
legislative council, frames laws for 
general application. It is not, how- 
ever, absolutely necessary that every 
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act of the imperial legislature should 
be applied to every province; excep- 
tions are of frequent occurrence, 
and governors and _lieutenant- 
governors have councils of their 
own to frame a local code. To the 
legislative bodies non-official mem- 
bers—leading merchants, barristers, 
and others, European and native, 
are admitted ; but the ordinary or 
executive council of the Governor- 
General is a select body composed 
of one representative member from 
each of the three provinces—Bengal, 
Bombay, and Madras, and a pro- 
vincial, a military, and a legislative 
member ; and the executive coun- 
cils of the Governors of Bombay and 
Madras are exclusive bodies on a 
smaller scale. 

In subordination to the Governor- 
General, lieutenant-governors and 
chief commissioners rule over the 
provinces committed to theircharge. 
Upon chief commissioners the su- 
pervision of the supreme authority 
has a greater controlling power 
than that exercised upon other pro- 
consuls. Upon many points, such 
as the appointment and promotion 
of officers, &c., the chief commis- 
sioner has to obtain that authority 
of the Governor-General that is not 
required in similar cases by a 
lieutenant-governor or governor ; 
but even with these restrictions the 
power of the chief commissioner 
(over a population of perhaps eight 
to ten millions) is little short of 
regal. 

Similarly subject to the direct 
control of the supreme Government 
are the residents and political 
agents at native States,—those 
diplomatic officers who, with a 
limited staff, watch and often direct 
the proceedings of the native princes 
of Gwalior, Hyderabad, and else- 
where, 

In each province of the British 
dominions there is a court of final 
appeal and superintendence in 
matters judicial and civil. In the 
larger provinces the court is one of 
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several judges. In the smaller pro- 
vinces one judge, styled the judi- 
cial commissioner, exercises these 
offices. So too in revenue affairs 
there is a chief authority, although 
widely differing in character. In 
Bengal and the North-West Pro- 
vinces there are commissioners in 
subordination to the chief control- 
ling revenue authority—a board of 
several members. In Madras there 
is a board without commissioners. 
In Bombay there are two com- 
missioners, who are also the board. 
And in the smaller provinces the 
commissioners look up to a board 
which is represented by one member 
—a financial commissioner. In each 
province there is also an inspector- 
general of police who is responsible 
for, and chief of, the whole con- 
stabulary of the many districts in 
his jurisdiction ; and there are heads 
of other departments: inspectors of 
schools, customs commissioners, and 
others, who are paramount with 
their immediate subordinates, al- 


though immediately controlled by 
some superior executive or revenue 
authority. 

Somewhat like that celebrated 
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story of the house that Jack built 
is the description of official super- 
vision. The assistant magistrate is 
looked after by the joint magistrate; 
the joint magistrate is a subordinate 
of the magistrate ; the magistrate’s 
commitments and appeals go to the 
judge; and the high court exercises 
authority over the orders of the 
judge. And it is the same with 
deputy collectors, collectors, com- 
missioners, and board of revenue ; 
and with inspectors of police, assis- 
tant district superintendents, dis- 
trict superintendents, and inspec- 
tors general. 

To go into a detailed description 
of the system of governmental de- 
partments would be inconsistent 
with a work which only aims at 
painting life in India in its social 
aspect. It might prove tedious 
without being proportionately in- 
structive to go into all the minutiz 
of departments. And we therefore 
quit the subject of the rulers in 
India after briefly showing what are 
the salient points in the three civil 
services and the most prominent 
features of the administration. 
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DR. PUSEY AND DR. TEMPLE. 


a* the time of writing it seems 

to be tolerably clear that the 
great rebellion against Dr. Temple 
is destined to an ignominious end. 
A certain quantity of theological 
compliment still remains to be dis- 
charged, and the heads of various 
parties will not let slip, without 
further improvement, so good an 
occasion of explaining their views 
of each other. It is true that they 
can hardly expect to throw much 
additional light upon the subject. 
Dr. M‘Neile has put the whole 
thing in a nutshell, and any ampli- 
fications rather weaken the effect 
of his pithy expression of opinion. 
Dr. Temple, according to him, is a 
leper ; but then he is a leper with 
the redeeming point of being co- 
vered from head to sole with leprosy, 
and is consequently so offensive an 
object as to provide in some sense 
a safeguard against his own conta- 
gious influence. Dr. Pusey, on the 
contrary, though he exhibits as 
virulent a type of the same disease, 
has yet certain patches of appa- 
rently sound skin: the unwary 
might possibly admit him into their 
society, and be infected before they 
knew their danger. No more effec- 
tive simile could well be invented : 
if Dr. M*‘Neile’s sermons generally 
go so straight to the point, and are 
expressed with such admirable 
energy, he deserves an attentive 
congregation. Feebler writers will 
attempt to convey the same senti- 
ments in other words; and the 
effect which they will produce upon 
party animosities by this little in- 
terchange of clerical courtesies will 
be the only lasting effect of the agi- 
tation. In a few years, we have no 
doubt, Dr. Temple will, if he lives, 
be amongst the most eminent pre- 
lates on the bench; and we only 
hope that he will not have erred in 
the direction of excessive ortho- 
doxy. Lawn sleeves and a seat in 


the House of Lords are observed to 
exercise a softening effect upon 
many minds, and to render them 
more accessible to orthodox senti- 
ments. Yet Dr. Temple will be, 
under any circumstances, a credit 
to his order, and his elevation may 
be taken as, in most ways, a healthy 
symptom in the Church. The 
clergy, too, have shown, in spite of 
the efforts of such writers as Dr. 
M‘Neile, that they possess enough 
common sense to welcome an ap- 
pointment which does the highest 
credit to the Prime Minister. We 
may congratulate them on their 
reluctance to be dragged into a 
very foolish and perfectly hopeless 
agitation, in which every sensible 
layman would have been opposed 
to them; and without further re- 
mark we may dismiss the question 
of what would have happened if 
they had determined to run their 
heads violently against a stubborn 
stonewall. Yet before the sound of the 
theological war-cry has quite faded 
from our hearing, it may be worth 
while to make a few remarks upon 
the two leprous patients. They are 
eminent men in the Church; and 
the illustration afforded of their 
character and standing is not with- 
out its interest. The view espe- 


. cially which the half leper takes of 


the whole leper, and the light which 
it throws upon the character of the 
half leper himself, is worth examin- 
ing. Although Dr. Pusey, for we can- 
not carry on Dr. M‘Neile’s pleasant 
allegory, has not succeeded in 
taking his party with him, he must 
be still regarded as a leader of great 
importance. One of Dr. Temple’s 
most enthusiastic supporters speaks 
of Dr. Pusey with ’bated breath as 
of a man whose name should attract 
the veneration of the Church. Per- 
sonally we make no doubt that he 
deserves all respect, if veneration 
be a rather stronger word than we 
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can easily adopt. But when a liberal 
and intelligent man uses language 
towards Dr. Pusey such as the early 
Christians might have used towards 
St. Paul, the peculiar nature of 
his conduct on the present occasion 
becomes all the more significant. 
This controversial veteran may for 
once have struck a false blow, but 
he still enjoys the confidence of in- 
creasing numbers of enthusiastic 
followers ; and we should be glad 
of an opportunity for testing on an 
easily manageable question the 
merits of his system of warfare. 
{t might be hard to follow him 
through the labyrinths of a profound 
theological disquisition, but here he 
comes forward on a comparatively 
plain and simple issue, and we cansee 
of what degree of charity, straight- 
forwardness, and logical fairness he 
is capable towards his opponents. 
The investigation of Dr. Pusey’s 
merits is not perhaps very impor- 
tant in itself, but it is something to 
know of what sort of stuff the 
leaders of any great party are com- 
posed. 

The cause of quarrel need not be 
repeated at length. We all remem- 
ber with more or less distinctness 
that ten years ago there appeared 
a volume of Essays and Reviews, 
which for the most part were not 
very readable nor very startling in 
their contents. The writers, indeed, 
were obviously not of the school 
which believes in the strict and 
literal truth of every word of the 
English translation of the Bible, 
nor, for that matter, of the Bible 
itself. They were weak about the 
six days of creation ; they had their 
doubts about the flood,and Balaam’s 
ass, and Jonah’s whale. They did 
not exactly deny the occurrence of 
supernatural interferences with the 
order of the world; but they tried 
to make the miracles as little mira- 
culous, and the prophecies as little 
prophetic as possible. If, under 
this manipulation, there appeared 
to be certain gaps and rents in the 
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sound structure of their orthodoxy, 
they plastered them up with some of 
that skilfully concocted mixture of 
theological and philosophical ver- 
biage which makes the edifice look 
almost as good as new. It is true that 
one has certain doubts as to its sta- 
bility. One fancies that a change will 
be imperceptibly brought about by 
which all the old stones will have 
been picked out and their places 
supplied with a less solid composi- 
tion, and that then the whole edi- 
fice may some fine day come down 
with a crash. There is an intellec- 
tual process resembling that which 
replaces organic bodies buried in 
the earth by a slow infiltration of 
mineral substances, so that what 
was a fish becomes a lump of flint, 
though its external form is accu- 
rately preserved. The old ortho- 
dox phraseology may survive when 
every word has so changed its con- 
texts that the dogma once composed 
of sound Christian faith turns out 
to be nothing but rationalism be- 
witched. If the authors of Essays 
and Reviews had not carried this pro- 
cess very far they seemed to have 
begun it; the old bottles were there, 
but their contents were somehow 
being altered by an imperceptible 
chemical transformation ; the wine 
had a very decided smack of a new, 
and as the orthodox believed, a very 
poisonous ingredient. Yet most of 
the essays were only tainted with 
heterodoxy, not palpably corrupted. 
The arguments were not indeed 
fitted for the atmosphere of a Sun- 
day-school; or for the theological 
school which attaches great impor- 
tance to Jonah’s whale and would 
not part with him or see an inch of 
his tail converted into allegory 
at any price whatever. But they 
were such as had long been familiar 
to all thinking men. If we cannot 
quite use the accustomed formula 
that every clever schoolboy of four- 
teen knew all about them, we may 
at least say that no moderately 
clever undergraduate at either uni- 
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versity could be shocked by their 
novelty. And accordingly, in spite 
of the clerical authorship, the Essays 
and Reviews attracted little atten- 
tion till some kind friend in the 
Westminster Review let out the se- 
cret. He declared that the book 
contained a new Christianity, and 
the insidious heretics stood suddenly 
revealed. The natural result was 
the sale of several editions and the 
honours of petty persecution to 
some of the contributors. The ortho- 
dox once fairly aroused showed their 
usual keenness of scent and began 
to smell out heresies where none 
had been previously suspected. Va- 
liant champions were told off to 
tackle each of the assailants sepa- 
parately ; and of course each cham- 
pion discovered the forbidden thing 
with unmistakable plainness in the 
writings of his opponent. They 
acted like the police, who sometimes 
atone for a proved negligence by 
providing evidence against a per- 
fectly honest man. The legal pro- 
secutions, however, failed; and the 
hubbub which had been raised gra- 
dually died away. Our attention 
has since that time been distracted 
by battles fought over far more cri- 
tical issues. It is not Jonah’s whale 
which now occupies the foreground, 
in spite of the attention temporarily 
drawn to him and his like by the 
labours of Dr. Colenso. The more 
recent advocates of heresy have 
scorned such antagonists ; and have 
denied the existence of inspiration 
or of miracles in any sense of the 
words, or the possibility of any 
knowledge but that called scientific. 
Believers have to fight not against 
the cavils of men haggling over 
details, but against the determined 
opponents who question the validity 
of all theology whatever. 

Dr. Temple’s nomination resusci- 
tated for a time the old controversy ; 
and we will spend a few words in 
the endeavour to appreciate the 
nature of the assault upon his posi- 
tion. The essay, upon which a great 
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deal of exegetical ingenuity has 
been expended, is, to say the truth, 
a composition of no great strength. 
The style is of that graceful and 
picturesque order much affected by 
writers of the Broad Church school, 
which rather gives the impression 
that the author is not too desirous 
of coming to the point, and thinks 
that difficulties should be evaded 
under cover of a plentiful discharge 
of eloquence, rather than encoun- 
tered face to face. It fixes, however, 
with precision the point of view 
from which Dr. Temple starts, and 
from which, for there is so much 
truth in the assertions of his oppo- 
nents, the other essayists also start, 
though the lengths of the subse- 
quent journeys which they have 
taken are very various. We may 
explain very simply what scems to 
be the central idea, more or less 
common to them all. The contrast 
between theology and science occu- 
pies, and very rightly occupies, a 
large part of the controversies of 
the day. Some naive people seri- 
ously believe, and act on the belief, 
that this battle between opposing 
schools of thought may be reconciled 
simply by explaining the first chap- 
ter of Genesis, or by getting rid of 
the Jonah’s whale variety of diffi- 
culty. The days, however, of this 
innocency are rapidly passing. All 
thinking men are becoming aware 
of the full significance of the deep- 
est and widest of all existing 
contrasts of thought, and admit 
that some radical remedy is re- 
quired, though there is the greatest 
difference of opinion as to its 
nature. Positivists tell us frankly 
to abandon all theology as an idle 
superstition, and to base the reli- 
gion of the future upon our scientific 
knowledge. The Pope is_ bold 
enough to take the opposite line, 
and to curse all scientific theorists 
who dare to oppose his authority 
with unrivalled emphasis and com- 
pleteness. The Broad Church school 
are anxious to effect a reconciliation 
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and to talk such scientific theology 
or such theological science as may 
succeed in satisfying the legitimate 
aspirations of all parties. Dr. Tem- 
ple’s essay is an attempt to apply 
this method to one particular case. 
He starts, as no candid person can 
deny, from a profound belief in the 
truth of Christianity, and endea- 
vours to show that, if duly ex- 
plained, it meets all the require- 
ments of scientific thinkers. Thus, 
for example, it has long been felt as 
a difficulty that the old interpreta- 
tion of Christianity implies a nar- 
row conception of the world in 
which we live, and, so to speak, 
displaces its centre. It would be 
curious to trace the effect upon theo- 
logical conceptions of the strong per- 
ception of the fact that there are 
other nations besides the Christian, 
and that this planet isan insignificant 
atom in the universe. The school 
of Voltaire were never tired of in- 
sisting upon the apparent absurdity 
of a creed which seems to imply that 
the whole attention of the Almighty 
Creator of infinite systems is ab- 
sorbed by this infinitesimal grain of 
dust. For a similar reason they 
were constantly eulogising the 
Chinese, not merely to prove that 
a nation might get on very well 
without any knowledge of our 
creeds, but to diminish in our 
imaginations the relative impor- 
tance of Christianity to the world. 
It was not, as they were endea- 
vouring to suggest, really the one 
central phenomenon, by a reference 
to which the whole history of man- 
kind must be explained, but merely 
the belief of a small minority, and 
that not by any means the best 
minority of the human race. How 
is it possible to hold that the know- 
ledge of Christian truths is of such 
vital importance, when we see that, 
as a matter of fact, two men out of 
three have always been in profound 
ignorance that Christianity existed ? 
If the Maker of the world had 
really worked upon the plan ex- 
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plained by theologians, and a know- 
ledge of that plan were essential to 
salvation, how is it possible to con- 
ceive that Christianity should have 
occupied so small a space in the 
great total of human beliefs and in 
the general development of man- 
kind ? 

To such questions there are 
various answers, of which the safest 
is perhaps that which rests upon 
our incapacity for dealing with 
such problems at all. The one 
which is now mpst incredible is 
that which orthodox people for- 
merly held with a charming frank- 
ness, that all the heathen would be 
damned, from Plato and Socrates 
to the worshippers of Mumbo 
Jumbo. Such an opinion is simply 
irreconcilable with the modern tone 
of thought; and Dr. Temple has 
endeavoured to answer the difficulty 
by showing that the belief in the 
Christian scheme is compatible 
with the belief that to all other 
nations and creeds there were 
assigned different tasks in the 
education of the world. The Ro- 
mans, he thinks, educated the will, 
the Greeks the intellect, and the 
Asiatic people the imagination of 
mankind ; and though these duties 
might be lower than that dis- 
charged by the Jews, they were 
equally essential, and formed part 
of a general scheme in which 
Christianity occupies the central 
place. In the same spirit he deals 
with a further problem. The Posi- 
tivist holds that mankind goes 
through a gradual process of de- 
velopment; Dr. Temple replies that 
they go through a process of edu- 
cation, and the difference between 
those two words precisely marks 
the difference between the schools 
of thought. Both parties admit it 
to be true that a certain progress 
takes place, the principle of which 
may be made intelligible to our 
intellect. The Positivist having 
discovered, as he fancies, the law 
of this progress, declines to go 
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further and account for its origin. 
Dr. Temple accounts for it by the 
belief ina Divine ruler who behaves 
towards us as a master, a teacher, 
andanadvyiser. The Comtist three 
stages have a counterpart in Dr. 
Temple’s three periods of childhood, 
adolescence, and manhood. We 
are treated with the corresponding 
modes of positive law, of example, 
and of principle. And thus in his 
view the Christian is enabled to 
have a conception of the world as 
a whole, passing through a definite 
process of growth, as distinctly as 
the scientific thinker could demand. 

We cannot enter upon the wide 
question how far the reconcilia- 
tion thus effected is complete, and 
whether Dr. Temple’s theory, when 
worked out in detail and pushed to 
its legitimate consequences, would 
prove to be compatible with the 
continued vitality of certain ortho- 
dox dogmas. This, however, is clear, 
that Dr. Temple starts from a pro- 
found belief in the truth and bound- 
less importance of Christianity ; that, 
in his mind, it is theonecentral event 
to which all previous and subsequent 
history must be referred, and. that a 
study of that truth can alone supply 
the theory by which the perplexed 
but all-important enigma can be 
satisfactorily solved. He, like the 
Positivist, iooks upon mankind as a 
whole, going through a certain pro- 
cess of development, and, like the 
Positivist, admits what we hold to 
be the important truth that the fu- 
ture of any religion must depend 
upon the extent to which it satisfies 
the scientific requirement of ex- 
plaining the nature of that develop- 
ment. It must answer, in short, 
the questions what we are, whence 
we come, whither we are going, and 
what we ought to do in consequence; 
and the answer will not be satisfac- 
tory unless the ‘ we’ comprehends 
not merely a chosen race or sect, 
but all the races and creeds of man- 
kind. No answer, indeed, can be 
complete, for there are limits to hu- 
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man knowledge; but any satisfactory 
answer must be compatible with 
our knowledge as far as it extends, 
and show that the mysteries which 
must always remain are due, not to 
the inherent defects of the method, 
but to our limited faculties for ap- 
plying it. All the controversies 
provoked by Dr. Temple’s essay flow 
from these principles ; and we will 
endeavour shortly to point out how 
the view which is taken of them by 
the rival combatants illustrates their 
own position and the general bear- 
ings of the discussion. We doubt, 
indeed, whether Dr. Temple’s here- 
tical tendencies would have been 
discovered from his essay, if pub- 
lished alone ; few people would have 
read it, and a large proportion of 
those few would not have under- 
stood it. We hold also, as we shall 
presently show, that the attempts 
to extort any definitely heretical 
propositions from the essay have 
signally failed. But, after all, in- 
stinct in such matters is often better 
than reasoning, and the whole ten- 
dency of the essay, if not of its definite 
statements, indicates a set of pre- 
possessions and beliefs which are at 
the very antipodes of those held by 
Dr. Pusey. The specific allegations 
are worth notice, not as valuable in 
themselves, but as indicating the 
points on which the rival schools 
are likely to come first into collision. 

We will therefore begin by no- 
ticing the two points upon which 
Dr. Pusey relied. First, he declared 
that a passage of Dr. Temple’s essay 
involved ‘a denial of miracles.’ 
Secondly, he said that another pas- 
sage ledtothe conclusion that‘ Scrip- 
ture is no longer the authoritative 
guide of conscience, but men’s va- 
rious consciences, enlightened or un- 
enlightened, become the rule of 
their faith. A common creed would 
be a tyranny to conscience.’ It 
would be very easy to show how 
strained and unfair are these inter- 
pretations. In the very passage, 
for example, which, on Dr. Pusey’s 
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showing, is incompatible with a be- 
lief in miracles, Dr. Temple not 
only speaks of our Lord’s coming— 
itself the most stupendous of mira- 
cles—as the central event of all time; 
but speaks expressly of the parables 
and miracles, amongst other things, 
as being ‘the companions of in- 
fancy and old age,’ and, in a general 
way, infinitely “delightful and pro- 
fitable to the soul. And in the 
other case we might urge that Dr. 
Temple speaks of the Bible as the 
great object of all study, which 
‘wins from us all the reverence of 
a@ supreme authority, and yet im- 
poses on us no yoke of subjection.’ 
We do not wish, however, to indulge 
in any special pleading on the sub- 
ject, as the matter has been fully 
enough discussed; and it is not 
specially interesting to discover to 
what extent one theologian has suc- 
ceeded in distorting the plain words 
of another. The process is too 
common to be atall amusing. These 
two propositions, however, unfair 
as is the process by which they have 
- been twisted out of Dr. Temple’s 
writings, indicate, not so unfairly, 
the real issue between him and his 
assailants. The men of science, as 
we all know, are very reluctant to 
admit of the miraculous. They re- 
gard the miracles, not as an argu- 
ment for believing in Christianity, 
but as one of the chief stumbling- 
blocks to belief. They may admit 
the morality to be pure and its 
effect upon the world to be admira- 
ble ; but they cannot believe in a 
statement of facts, which by the 
very atmosphere of the miraculous 
in which it is enveloped, is, in their 
opinion, condemned to be the utte- 
rance of a credulous and untrust- 
worthy set of witnesses. The line 
taken by Dr. Temple is intended 
to meet this difficulty. ‘True,’ he 
says, ‘we should not believe in mi- 


racles now, but if we look at the 
world’s history as a whole, there is 
no difficulty in believing that there 
Assuming 


were miracles once.’ 
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that the advent of Christianity was 
the turning point of that history, it 
might well be accompanied by an 
exhibition of supernatural power. 
We are too wise and too sceptical 
just now to be impressed by such 
events, but if history is nothing but 
a record of God’s dealing with man 
it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that in an earlier epoch he used 
means suitable to the period. We 
don’t ask people to believe now on 
the strength of arguments only fitted 
for childhood ; we appeal to their 
reason and their conscience ; but it 
does not follow that miracles would 
not once have been the most effectual 
mode of impressing their minds. 
It would be uncandid in the highest 
degree to say that such an argument 
is incompatible with a belief in mi- 
racles; we have no doubt that Dr. 
Temple sincerely believes, not only 
in the resurrection, but in the heal- 
ing of the sick and the conversion 
of wine into water. But to be 
equally candid, we confess that the 
argument seems to us to be one of 
a dangerous tendency to its em- 
ployer. When Middleton argued 
in the last century that the age of 
miracles had ceased with the apos- 
tles, it would have been unfair to 
say that he necessarily disbelieved 
that the apostles had worked mira- 
cles. But the tendency of his theory 
was unmistakable. And in the 
same way we believe that whilst 
Dr. Temple is trying sincerely to 
represent Christianity in such a 
light as to give the least possible 
shock to the prejudices of the age, 
he is really in danger of encourag- 
ing a more daring scepticism. I 
don’t ask you, he says, to believe in 
signs and wonders at the present 
day; I know that you would laugh 
at me, and I can’t say that you 
would be wrong; but then I will 
show you that your theory is not 
incompatible with a belief in the 
miraculous reduced to its narrowest 
dimensions and applied only to a 
very remote epoch. I do not ask 
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you to accept Christianity on the 
strength’ of the miracles; but I beg 
you to accept a few very harm- 
less miracles on the strength of the 
many claims of Christianity. The 
argument may possibly remind us 
of the old excuse about the child 
being such a very little one. With- 
out impugning, however, its logical 
validity it is certainly in substance 
a concession to the sceptical view, 
and as such may be fairly dreaded 
by the school which regards the 
dogmas of the Church as unchange- 
able truths, entirely exempt from 
the usual laws of development which 
affect all other ideas. In the same 
way, the doctrine as to the relations 
between the conscience and the 
Bible certainly does not amount to 
a heresy, but may fairly be regarded 
by Dr. Pusey’s school as liable to 
suspicion. Dr. Pusey holds that 
the Church is a body endowed with 
supernatural powers and therefore 
with supernatural claims to our 
obedience. We do not inquire—for 
it would be an endless task and 
would probably end in no definite 
conclusion—what is, in his opinion, 
the ultimate court of appeal, and 
whether he would rest in the last 
resort upon Scripture or conscience, 
or the Church, or how he would re- 
concile their rival claims. That isa 
point upon which the High Church 
party appear to us to be in a con- 
dition of hopeless confusion. Dr. 
Temple secms to have said little 
more, so far as we can interpret his 
rather vague rhetoric, than must of 
necessity be said by any one who 
maintains the Protestant theory of 
the right of private judgment. Still 
there are undoubtedly some awk- 
ward inferences to be drawn from 
his assertion that ‘ when conscience 
and the Bible appear to differ, the 
pious Christian immediately con- 
cludes that he has not really under- 
stood the Bible.’ The pious Chris- 
tian, if we may judge from expe- 
rience, is apt to proceed under these 
circumstances to put very non-natu- 
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ral interpretations upon the Bible. 
He explains away a good many un- 
pleasant conclusions, and sometimes 
seems to his adversaries to hover 
upon the verge of dishonesty. As 
Dr. Pusey truly suggests, the doc- 
trines of the atonement and of ever- 
lasting damnation sometimes suffer 
considerable distortion or disappear 
altogether. Dr. Temple, we have 
not the least doubt, finds no diffi- 
culty in any case in reconciling the 
teaching of the Bible with the voice 
of conscience. But others of his 
school do, and sometimes, instead of 
inferring that they have misinter- 
preted the Bible, they infer that the 
Bible teaching is wrong. Dr. Tem- 
ple,as we have endeavoured to show, 
is naturally drawn to these conclu- 
sions by his theory. It is of the es- 
sence of his argument that Christi- 
anity and scientific teaching mutu- 
ally confirmeach other. Thestrongest 
defence of Christianity is, therefore, 
that it confirms and elucidates the 
teaching of our unassisted faculties; 
it adds truths of which we should 
without it have been ignorant; but 
it contradicts nothing that we have 
learnt by the independent cross-ex- 
amination of conscience. Whether, 
in fact, it does so or not, we need not 
ask. Dr. Pusey, however, sees that 
many people draw conclusions from 
their consciences which lead them 
to repudiate the teaching of the 
Bible; his inference is that their 
consciences must be put down; and 
he is naturally shy of the concessions. 
made by Dr. Temple which are only 
an argument in favour of Chris- 
tianity, if it can be shown that 
Christianity and our consciences 
mutually confirm each other. We 
may admire Dr. Temple’s faith in 
the ultimate result of free inquiry 
and believe with him that the atone- 
ment and the doctrine of a future 
punishment will be found to fall in 
with our highest natural aspirations. 
But we cannot find fault with Dr. 
Pusey on his own assumptions when 
we see such a concession made to 
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the enemy, and when we remember 
that, however perfect the ultimate 
reconciliation may be, there are in 
fact many people who object to the 
Bible because it erroneously seems 
to them to oppose the dictates of 
their conscience. Dr. Pusey is per- 
fectly consistent in saying, Submit 
your consciences to the rule of some- 
thing or other—the Bible or the 
Church, or a mixture of the two— 
and in condemning everybody who 
admits, even by implication, that in 
case of an irreconcilable conflict the 
Bible may possibly be in the wrong. 

The best illustration, however, of 
the difference between Dr. Temple 
and the orthodox, may be found in 
another place. We thought it 
worth while, on noticing the re- 
vival of the controversy, to look 
back to some of the defenders of 
the faith, who originally went out 
against the authors of Hssays and 
Reviews. The opponent of Dr. 
Temple was Dr. Goulburn, and 
we found in his article a perfect 
gem of theological controversy. He 
pointed out at considerable length 
the same errors which Dr. Pusey 
has assaulted. He said that Dr. 
Temple’s views were irreconcilable 
with a belief in miracles; that he 
had not talked as much as he should 
have done about the Atonement or 
about the operation of the Holy 
Ghost; and he quoted the passage 
about the Bible and conscience. 
His main point, however, was Dr. 
Temple’s folly in believing that the 
heathen generally had any share 
in the providential scheme of the 
world. Dr. Goulburn accounted 
for the phenomenon much more to 
his own satisfaction, by assuming 
that these Greeks and Romans had 
done something for mental develop- 
ment, but nothing for religion or 
morality ; and he thought that it 
was enough to say that their evil 
deeds were the result of Our 
Heavenly Father having left men 
to follow their own devices. This 
is a charmingly orthodox phrase ; 
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whether it is a pious or rational ex- 
planation of the difficulty, we must 
leave to the judgment of our 
readers. The happiest passage, 
however, in which this doctrine was 
asserted, consisted in an appeal to 
Dr. Temple, which really deserves 
a rather more extended comment. 
He begged Dr. Temple to reflect 
upon this remarkable circumstance, 
which, by way of corresponding 
emphasis, was put into all the 
honours of italics, namely—that the 
arts, both useful and ornamental, took 
their rise in the family of Cain; and 
he further remarked that these arts 
were ‘the great medium’ of civili- 
sation. Dr. Goulburn did not 
venture to draw any definite con- 
clusion from this tremendous fact. 
We will venture, however, to sup- 
ply his place, and to point out the 
assumption, tacit or expressed, 
which form the substance of the 
argument insinuated. 

The first assumption implied is, 
that the story is true; and in argu- 
ing against a supposed freethinker, 
Dr. Goulburn might have remem- 
bered that it was rather dangerous 
to quote the story of Tubal Cain as 
confidently as the story of the steam- 
engine. There are rash sceptics 
who have their doubts as to Tubal 
Cain, and put in a claim for the 
makers of flint and stone imple- 
ments. 

The next assumption is that the 
value of an art is in some degree af- 
fected by the character of its inven- 
ventor; so that if Watt had been 
a drunkard ora murderer, we might 
reasonably have inferred that steam- 
engines could render no service to 
the morals of mankind. 

The third assumption is, that the 
character of a man is so far affected 
by that of his ancestors that, if 
Watt’s great - great - great - great- 
grandfather (for such was the re- 
lationship of Cain to Tubal Cain) 
had committed a murder, the use 
of steam-engines would still have 
been liable to suspicion. 
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The fourth assumption is that 
the taint thus conveyed must be so 
deadly as to cling to an art, even 
when adopted by somebody else ; 
for, as we must assume that Tubal 
Cain and his descendants were all 
drowned in the flood, it is plain 
that the manufacture of brass and 
iron must have been taken up by 
the family of Noah. 

Dr. Goulburn may perhaps dsny 
all these assumptions, but they are 
essential to his argument. He is, 
of course, not seeking to prove, what 
would be manifest without any re- 
ference to Tubal Cain, that a bad 
man may be a good engineer, and 
that an extension of railroads is not 
equivalent to an elevation of moral 
principle. He is trying to make 


out that the supposed origin of the 
arts raises some additional pre- 
sumption against the theory which 
would make their invention a neces- 
sary, though not a sufficient, aid to 
general progress, and, therefore, an 
object worthy of providential super- 


intendence. Now, if the tradition 
be altogether a mistake; if Tubal 
Cain may, for anything we know, 
have been a most respectable work- 
ing man; if his character proves 
nothing against his invention; if 
the character of his great-great- 
great-great-grandfather proves just 
as little; if the character of the origi- 
nal inventor proves nothing against 
the use of the art by anybody else, 
the truth of any one of these suppo- 
sitions makes Dr. Goulburn’s infer- 
ence against the arts of civilisation 
simply childish. Accordingly, hay- 
ing made the assertion about what 
he calls a ‘pregnant fact,’ Dr. 
Goulburn is afraid to make any use 
of it beyond putting his statement 
into italics. That is, he makes an 
insinuation which is nugatory unless 
followed up by some Indicrous pro- 
positions, and then, shrinking from 
his own conclusions, tries to suggest 
the result to his readers without 
putting it into plain language. We 
can easily guess where logical habits 
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of this kind are contracted. In the 
pulpit a man may easily mistake an 
epigram or an allusion for an argu- 
ment; no one can answer him, and 
no one cares to examine too closely 
into his reasoning; if there are any 
weak places in his logic, he can 
slur them over by a shrug of the 
shoulders, a wave of the hand, or 
a tearful glance towards heaven; 
and half his congregation, even if 
their minds are not in a semi-torpid 
condition, will think it sacrilegious 
to unravel a sophistry employed for 
pious purposes. But it is a strange 
and a really melancholy thing that 
a scholar and a gentleman, of full 
age and presumed ability, who has 
been at the head of a great public 
school and a preacher of eminence 
to cultivated congregations, should 
write down such stuff in his own 
study, send it to the printers, cor- 
rect the press, and finally have it 
published to the world under the 
editorship of a distinguished bishop, 
as part of a serious defence of 
Christianity against the attacks of 
learned infidels. Yet the worst of 
it is, not that the reasoning is so 
inexpressibly childish that a man 
who should use it in any other than 
the most sacred and important of 
subjects, would blush at the very 
suggestion of such an argument, 
even if he had not condescended to 
put it into words ; but that it repre- 
sents—in a very grotesque shape, it 
is true—one of the real tendencies 
of a certain school of theology. 
There are evidently people who 
think that they are doing service 
to Christianity by showing that, in 
the orthodox view, God took care 
of the Jews and the Christians, and 
left the vast majority of the world 
to the management of the devil; 
that the improvement of the arts 
and sciences, which distinguish men 
from beasts, is no part of the pro- 
vidential order of things, and, in 
short, that we honour the Almighty 
by declaring that Romans, Greeks, 
Hindoos, Chinese, and a thousand 
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other races were not guided or 
guarded by His providence, and 
that all the results of their civilisa- 
tion are of necessity vile and worth- 
less. Few people accept this doc- 
trine frankly; but we admit that it 
is a really logical result from a cer- 
tain class of theological opinion, 
which is one of the chief reasons 
why such theology has become 
barren and unprofitable, as well as 
incredible. 

Before we draw any conclusions 
as to this conflict of opinions, 
we must notice shortly one other 
significant symptom brought out 
in collateral controversy upon Dr. 
Temple’s responsibility for his 
brother essayists. The attempt to 
saddle him with such opinions 
is sufficient proof, if proof were 
wanting, that no degree of in- 
genious wire-drawing could ex- 
tract from his essay any directly 
heretical propositions. The attempt 
was encumbered with many diffi- 
culties. All mutual responsibility 
had been expressly disavowed in 
the preface. No one, not even his 
warmest antagonist, believes that, 
as a matter of fact, Dr. Temple does 
agree with all the opinions of his 
colleagues. Without demanding a 
charitable construction of motives, 
there is not even a reasonable pre- 
sumption that Dr. Temple shared, 
for example, Professor Baden 
Powell’s views about miracles, or 
Dr. Rowland Williams’ theory of 
prophecy, or Mr. Goodwin’s opinion 
of the relations of geological and 
biblical teaching. We do not know 
what are his opinions on these 
points, nor can any of his oppo- 
nents say how far his presumed 
sympathies are carried. We have 
indeed attributed certain tendencies 
to his essay, but we are now speak- 
ing, not of the consequences which 
we draw from it, but of those which 
he has drawn himself, for which 
alone he can be responsible. The 
very worst that can be said by 
his bitterest enemy is this: that 
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when Dr, Temple found his essay 
bound up with others of more pro- 
nounced tendencies, he did not 
afterwards disavow a complicity 
which he had repudiated by antici- 
pation. His abstinence from such 
a course may have been mistaken ; 
but he may have been actuated by 
a sense of honour, and it is only 
fair to give him the benefit of the 
doubt. Thus, after making every 
possible allowance, we shall find 
that the propositions advanced 
against him really amount to this: 
Dr. Temple is accused—not of ex- 
pressing, nor even of sympathising 
inthe expression of heretical opinions 
—but of being too chivalrous to- 
wards heretics. And further, the 
sin of such conduct is so great, that 
it is not merely an objection to his 
elevation, but a sufficient ground 
for rising in open revolt against the 
existing constitution of Church and 
state. In other words, it is per- 
fectly intolerable that a bishop 
should be guilty of the crime of an 
over sensitive tenderness towards 
suspected heretics. This is the very 
head and front of his offending. 
This is the unpardonable error 
which will justity any degree of 
violence in opposition, and justify 
men who have grown old in the 
honours of the Church of England 
in longing to be delivered from ‘the 
iron hand of the State.’ When this 
is distinctly realised, it becomes in- 
teresting to mark the mental con- 
dition which it indicates. The 
sentence upon which Dr. Pusey 
relies, is as follows: ‘The volume, 
it is hoped, will be received as an 
attempt to illustrate the advantage 
derivable to the cause of religious 
and moral truth, from a free hand- 
ling, in a becoming spirit, of subjects 
peculiarly liable to suffer by the 
repetition of conventional language 
and from traditional methods of 
treatment.’ This sentence, for 
which Dr, Temple is responsible, 
marks the precise measure of his 
crime. We will not inquire into 
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the delicate point of casuistry 
whether it commits him to the 
assertion that essays which he had 
not seen, but did not subsequently 
disavow, were examples of ‘ free 
handling in a becoming spirit.’ We 
should have thought it possible to 
suppose that although his hopes 
may have been partially disap- 
pointed, he was not bound to utter 
his disappointment publicly; but 
we will let that pass. Let us sup- 
pose that Dr. Temple did actually 
think that many or most of the 
essays did in fact illustrate the 
advantages of this ‘ free handling.’ 
Let us imagine that he thinks (we 
should fully agree with him in 
thinking) that it is just as well that 
people should freely discuss the 
historical accuracy of the first 
chapter of Genesis; that they should 
inquire into the extent to which 
prophecies have been fulfilled ; that 
they should discuss the proper 
principles of biblical criticism; and 
that they should even discuss the 
truth of the narratives of alleged 
miracles ; and that that discussion 
may have good results even though 
the writers should come to conclu- 
sions widely different from those 
generally entertained. No one would 
complain of a scientific writer who 
should approve of the publication 
of an argument against the undula- 
tory theory of light, or in favour of 
the Darwinian hypothesis, even 
though his own opinions might be 
widely different ; we should admire 
Mr. Mill’s consistency rather than 
condemn his laxity if he contributed 
chapters to a volume other parts of 
which advocated the divine right of 
kings, or the present laws in regard 
to women; for Mr. Mill has em- 
phatically deciared the advantages 
derivable from a ‘ free handling’ of 
all conceivable topics in every pos- 
sible point of view. What is there 
wrong in applying the same prin- 
ciple to religious opinions? Why 
should not the accuracy of the 
Bible narrative, for example, be 
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exposed to the most searching tests 
that critics can devise, especially if 
the Bible be a true history? By 
all means let us hear all that Strauss 
and Renan have got to say, if our 
faith is anything but a blind tradi- 
tion. Of course mere ribaldry is 
bad in all cases; the coarse abuse 
of Tom Paine might be injurious 
even if his doctrine were true, for 
it would destroy reverence whilst 
attempting to advance truth. But 
if we preserve a ‘ becoming spirit,’ 
that is to say, a real love of truth 
and a reverence for purity and holi- 
ness, we should welcome all in- 
quiries of every cast. Now the 
Mssayists and Reviewers certainly 
were not ribalds, or they would 
have been more amusing; their 
conclusions may have been unwel- 
come, but they wrote as sincere 
inquirers, without even the shadow 
of an insult to their opponents. Why 
is any toleration extended to them 
a deadly sin ? 

The answer is supplied by Dr. 
Pusey in the most pointed manner. 
He asks if wé could defend Dr. 
Temple if the other essayists had 
defended ‘ tyrannicide, the injustice 
of property, a septennial re-election 
of marriage, Chinese infanticide, 
promiscuous concubinage, or African 
manstealing.” To this we might 
answer that if those subjects were 
treated in a becoming spirit we 
should exceedingly like to hear 
what could be said about them. 
Some of the early Christians, for 
example, would apparently have 
maintained ‘the injustice of pro- 
perty,’ and it would have been most 
interesting to listen to their argu- 
ments. It is just as well also to 
know distinctly on what grounds 
the institution of marriage can be 
defended, and what is the real 
objection to manstealing, tyranni- 
cide, and infanticide. Many curious 
moral problems are involved in the 
inquiry, and till we hear both sides 
of the question, we cannot judge of 
the full truth of the matter. We 
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will, however, frankly admit that 
we should hardly have liked Dr. 
Temple to ally himself too closely 
with an apologist of promiscuous 
concubinage; and for the simple 
reason that the defence of such a 
system, even if conceivably resting 
on a mere intellectual error, would, 
in almost every case that could ever 
occur, imply actual moral turpi- 
tude. This brings us to the real 
point. Dr. Pusey evidently holds 
that it is not only mistaken but 
wicked to believe in theological 
error ; a heretic is a sinner ; it is as 
bad to associate with an Arian as 
with a pickpocket ; erroneous views 
about justification by faith are as 
demoralising as immoral views about 
the relations of the sexes. Even to 


keep faith with heretics, or to give 
them the benefit of delicate points of 
honour, is a very questionable pro- 
ceeding. If aman should shelter a 
murderer after discovering his crime 
because he had previously asked him 


to stay in his house, he would incur 
the punishment due to an accom- 
plice after the fact; Dr. Temple is 
in the same relation to the wicked 
Dr. Williams, with whom he had 
thoughtlessly consorted when his 
views about prophecy were still un- 
developed or concealed. We may 
rightly call upon him to give up his 
companion as we should ask him to 
fetch the police or kick the mur- 
derer out of doors. This is the point 
upon which we finally come to issue 
with Dr. Pusey. Is heresy neces- 
sarily asin? Is it wicked to take 
any view of the Bible but that. im- 
plied in the Prayer-book and the 
Thirty-nine Articles? Is it as im- 
moral to disbelieve in the eternity 
of hellfire as to insist in practice 
upon the temporary nature of the 
marriage bond? If these questions 
are answered in the affirmative we 
do not say that Dr. Pusey is neces- 
sarily right ; for there still remains 
the question—whether men acquit- 
ted of heresy by the highest court 
of appeal in the Church can justi- 
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fiably be assumed to be notorious 
heretics by a member of the Church. 
But without raising this question, 
we feel that his indignation, if not 
strictly justified, is at least suscep- 
tible of a natural explanation. 

We may now return to a more 
general view of the controversy. 
We think that two points are esta- 
blished beyond all reasonable doubt. 
The first is the obvious inability of 
Dr. Temple’s opponents, even grant- 
ing them all the boundless license 
of theological controversy, to esta- 
blish any definite charge of heresy 
againsthim. They have completely 
failed to extort any heresies from 
his own essay ; they have failed to 
make him responsible for the other 
essays; they have failed even to 
prove that those other essays were 
heretical ; and their only charge is 
that he has been too chivalrous 
towards some of the more daring 
members of the Broad Church party. 
The second point is that, in spite of 
this, the difference between Dr. 
Temple and his opponents, far from 
being trifling or insignificant, is 
really to the full as profound as 
they suppose it to be; so profound 
that the chance of the two parties 
remaining permanently within the 
same body seems to be almost infi- 
nitesimal. Neither is*there anything 
really strange, and, far less, para- 
doxical in combining these asser- 
tions. The instinct which forces 
Dr. Pusey and Dr. M‘Neile into hos- 
tility to Dr. Temple is as correct as 
such instincts usually are. We feel 
that there is a breach of sympathy 
between ourselves and our com- 
panions long before it has led to any 
overt acts or been brought to a 
definite issue. It is easy in theo- 
logical warfare to detect those who 
in American phrase are called Cop- 
perheads, without waiting till they 
have distinctly committed an act of 
treason or openly abandoned any 
planks of the orthodox platform. 
The reason is simple. Religious 
creeds decay from within. The cen- 
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tral ideas to which their vitality is 
owing are first affected, and it is 
only later that the external growths 
of dogma show a tendency to drop 
off spontaneously. The really im- 
portant doctrines are those which 
cannot be reached by any system of 
texts, however ingeniously devised. 
Thus, for example, all Christians 
assert their belief in God ; but under 
that name we include the blind 
superstition of the savage, of the 
anthropomorphic conceptions of 
semi-barbarous races, the sublime 
dreams of poets and philosophers, 
and the colourless abstractions of 
metaphysicians. We put in one 
class, because they are willing to 
agree in one set of words, the savage 
who thinks that God is a very strong 
and rather spiteful man living a few 
miles off in the clouds, and the rea- 
soner who means by God nothing 
but a general expression for a 
hypothetical cause of the order of 
nature; yet for mogt purposes the 
last term in this series is removed 


from the first by a far greater dis- 
tance than that which removes him 
from the Positivist whom all theo- 


logians agree to condemn. Sucha 
change as this may be of the most 
unspeakable importance to the real 
value and meaning of religion, and 
yet it is precisely one of those 
changes which all traps for catching 
heretics entirely fail to discover. 
We are content with all who repeat 
the first article of the creed and do 
not trouble themselves to remember 
that the meanings attached to the 
words may be as wide as the poles 
asunder. The mere external dogmas 
of a creed sink out of the region of 
practical discussion; they excite 
little controversy, and men cease to 
remember that they are anything 
more than a relic from former stages 
of thought which may be repeated 
without much meaning or much 
importance. Thus the same exter- 
nal phraseology survives, but all the 
mass of associations and f uths which 
once gave it a real meaning has 
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changed or decayed by a process so 
gentle and continuous that it at- 
tracts no notice. Some day we wake 
up to find that like a tree eaten out 
by ants, there is nothing but an 
empty husk left, though unluckily it 
is a very troublesome matter to get 
rid of it. On this principle we believe 
that the external difference between 
Dr. Temple and Dr. Pusey is a very 
inadequate measure of their real 
divergence. They may repeat the 
same creeds and submit to the same 
ceremonies with equal sincerity. 
Each of them, we have no reason 
to doubt, is perfectly ready to sign 
the Thirty -nine Articles and declare 
his full assent and consent in the 
heartiest way and in the full belief 
that he is recording his deepest con- 
viction. As heresy can only be es- 
tablished by the explicit contradic- 
tion of some of these formularies, 
neither of them can be said to be 
heretical. But if we venture to go 
a little further and to ask what they 
think of God andof His dealings with 
the world, what view they take of 
the position in which man is placed, 
why he has been placed here, and 
what are his consequent duties, we 
might not improbably find that they 
differ as much as the ideas current in 
the nineteenth century differ from 
those current in the twelfth. 

We must, indeed, in fairness 
avoid any distinct assertions as 
to what Dr. Temple does or does 
not believe. It may be that he is 
at bottom an orthodox Christian 
who has merely varnished his opi- 
nions with scientific phrases in 
order to reconcile himself to the 
spirit of the time; or he may be a 
thoroughly scientitic reasoner who 
has yet a genuine love for the old 
language, and a genuine shrinking 
from precipitate change ; or he may 
be anything between these two ex- 
tremes. Perhaps he is accurately 
balanced with one foot on each of 
two different foundations, and may 
manage indefinitely to preserve his 
equilibrium or in consequence of 
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some approaching convulsion of 
opinion, may ultimately abandon 
altogether one of the two stand- 
points. We express no opinion on 
the subject, except that he talks 
like a man of thorough sincerity, 
and that itis grossly unfair to charge 
him with saying what he has cer- 
tainly not yet said, and may never 
say, merely because it is supposed 
that logical consistency may some 
day lead him to say it. No bishop 
should be rashly charged with an 
extravagant devotion to logical 
consistency. We have merely taken 
Dr. Pusey and Dr. Temple as texts, 
and caring little to inquire what 
is the precise intellectual position 
occupied by either of them, will only 
seek to point out the tendencies of 
the parties which they represent. 
If we endeavour to put into plain 
words the issues upon which they 
are divided, we should perhaps be 
led to results of the following kind. 
One party holds that the founda- 
tions of the faith should be exposed 
to the sharpest conceivable critical 
tests; the other replies that it is 
not in the least afraid of the tests, 
but that if they lead to wrong con- 
clusions, the persons applying them 
will be guilty of a damnable sin. 
The first party holds that the his- 
tory of mankind shows a gradual 
development, under the superinten- 
dence of an all-wise Providence, and 
that all nations, heathen or Chris- 
tian, have worked together to bring 
out the final result. The other 
holds that, if we take out the Jews 
and Christians, the rest of the world 
is a mysterious jumble, from which 
the powers of darkness have some- 
times been permitted to bring out 
results outwardly attractive and 
beautiful, but inwardly poisonous. 
The first party holds again that the 
ultimate proof of the truth of any 
religion lies in the degree to which 
it corresponds to the voice of our 
conscience, and confirms and eluci- 
dates the results of independent 
inquiry; the other holds that our 
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conscience and our intellect must 
be humbly submitted to some ex- 
ternal authority, and that if any 
doctrines shock our moral sense, we 
must conclude that our moral sense 
is unregenerate. The first party 
once more holds that the best proof 
of the divine origin of the world is 
the existence of harmonious and 
regular order, and that miracles if 
they are ever worthy of belief, must 
only be accepted so far as they are 
necessary parts of a wider plan, and 
only, in appearance, interruptions 
to the orderly working of things. 
The other holds that the Church is 
always in possession of miraculous 
powers, that its existence is one 
continued miracle, and that though 
unequivocal miracles are somehow 
or other rather scarce at the present 
day, they are, in one shape or 
another, the means by which God 
makes himself known to men. One 
party will, in natural accordance 
with its tenets, try to soften away 
all dogmas, and accommodate them 
more or less to modern modes of 
thought; the other is equally in- 
clined to insist upon them and to 
bring out the contrast between them 
and human opinion as the best evi- 
dence of their divine origin. Such 
profound speculative differences 
correspond of necessity to an equal 
contrast in practice. The party 
which believes that the Church and 
the world are divided as good from 
evil, or divine from human, natu- 
rally inclines to the ascetic view of 
morality, and places its highest ideal 
of excellence in the renunciation of 
ambition, of intellectual freedom, and 
of industrial energy. It would meet 
the evils of the world by preaching 
indiscriminate charity on the one 
hand, and submissive resignation on 
the other. The party which prac- 
tically disregards this distinction, 
which sees good in the world and 
evil in the Church, and holds that 
arts and sciences are not necessa- 
rily unprofitable, because invented 
by Cain’s great-great-great-great- 
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grandson, is favourable to the oppo- 
site type of active inquiry, a free 
development of all the faculties, and 
a resolute pursuit of truth with all 
its consequences. 

The distinction between these 
two classes is almost the widest 
which can exist between two moral 
or intellectual schools, and the bat- 
tle between them has already lasted 
for centuries and broken up the 
strongest bonds of union. It is pre- 
cisely the same issue, though stated 
in different terms, as that which 
divides the Pére Hyacinthe from the 
Pope and the Jesuits. Such dif- 
ferent tendencies may, indeed, con- 
tinue to exist within a Church—if 
it is strong enough—more easily 
than differences on some trifling 
dogma, which it is comparatively 
easy to sum up in a single phrase. 
Butwhen they begin to operate upon 
a body, whose power of cohesion is 
already weakening, the struggle be- 
tween them becomes more deadly. 
It is setting up a fermentation with- 
in a vessel almost too fragile to hold 
together with no external injury. 
Let us imagine—no very wild sup- 
position—that the separation be- 
tween Church and State takes place 
in England within a moderate time; 
how long would a Church freed 
from what Dr. Pusey calls ‘ the iron 
hand of the State,’ and what we 
should call the ‘ superintendence of 
laymen, who care for none of these 
things,’ be able to avoid a split ? 
It would be proposed in the first 
convocation to turn out so fearful a 
heretic as Dr. Temple, and yet Dr. 
Temple is a very moderate member 
of his party. Dr. M‘Neile would 
then propose to get rid of a gentle- 
man whom he declares to be worse 
than two Dr. Temples; and it is 
easy to gather from any of the 
party papers, the spirit in which 
the assault would be retaliated. We 
take up, for example, the Church 
Times, a very High Church paper, 
which, however, is liberal enough 
in spirit to support Dr. Temple. 
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Here is a specimen of their ameni- 
ties, taken literally at random from 
one column; they tell us that 
the evangelical party is ‘not 
merely dying, but putrescent, re- 
duced to a noisy, idle, mischievous 
rabble.’ They calmly charge the 
Privy Council with ‘perjuring itself’ 
for pardoning Mr. Gorham; and 
they say that, if Mr. Bennett’s doc- 
trine is condemned, they will 
‘ preach it all the louder from two 
thousand pulpits.” Whether the 
evangelical party be putrescent, we 
know not, but we see that hot- 
headed High Churchmen declare for 
a free church, that they taunt the 
State on the ‘few remaining hours 
of its tottering supremacy,’ and 
when once that supremacy is over, 
they would have it out with their 
putrescent brethren. Obviously a 
body in which such sentiments are 
prevalent, would have no principle 
of cohesion. No feeling of heavenly 
love will restrain the opposing par- 
ties from a battle in which the only 
question could be which party 
should kick the other out, and 
which be the kicked out. 

The Temple controversy, as we 
said, has come to nothing. The 
point of assault was unskilfully cho- 
sen, and the weapons were used 
clumsily as well as unfairly. The 
whole army went to pieces before 
it could be brought into action. 
How soon a fairer field of contest 
may present itself we know not; 
nor whether we may not depend on 
the jealousies of different parties to 
prevent anything like combined ac- 
tion for a long time, and thus to 
put off the day of final separation. 
But the differences indicated by the 
dispute are not the less profound 
because, on this occasion, the dis- 
putants were not brought to a 
distinct issue, and it is daily harder 
to see how the happy family can be 
long kept together, or a more dan- 
gerous disturbance be kept from 
breaking out. 

The probability of an approach- 
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ing disruption of the Church of 
England and the absorption of one 
or two of its fragmentary parts in 
other bodies, is often enough dis- 
cussed, but behind it lies the still 
more important question, which 
fragment would retain the greatest 
share of vitality. Those who hold 
that the future will belong to the 
party represented by Dr. Temple, 
may point with great justice to the 
high intellectual claims of some of 
its leaders, and to an obvious 
honesty and as genuine love of 
truth which deserve the highest 
respect. Yet it is hard to deny 
the force of the argument against 
them. When we have read the 
sermons of men like Mr. Maurice, 
or the late Mr. Robertson, we are 
listening to a very noble morality 
and to a theology free from some of 
the greatest causes of offence in the 
creeds of the past. But we cannot 
help asking whether it is in an 

sense the morality and the theology 
which once gave power to the 
Church over men’s minds and con- 
sciences, or something new, much 
better it may be, but still fitting 
with great awkwardness into the 
old formularies and the old orga- 
nisation. They are trying to solve a 
problem in which we may wish 
them success, but whose difficulties 
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it is impossible to disguise. They 
are standing on a substantially new 
ground, and it is a delicate matter 
to change the foundations of so 
ancient and complex a structure 
without producing some dangerous 
cracks. The party represented by 
Dr. Pusey seems to use the old lan- 
guage with more of its old meaning, 
and have the great advantage of 
finding everything ready to their 
hand. They have not to execute 
the difficult mancuvre of changing 
front in face of the enemy. And 
therefore it seems probable that, 
though the ultimate success of a 
party which rests on an exploded 
and antiquated creed is impossible, 
they may succeed in gaining the 
upper hand within a fortress where 
they have better reason to feel at 
home than their hated soi-disant 
allies. The controversy which we 
have shortly sketched, illustrates 
the real depth of the distinction 
between these rivals, even where it 
does not lead to openly expressed 
differences; and it would be easy 
to point out how hard it is for those 
who sympathise with Dr. Temple’s 
views not to go further and part 
themselves irrevocably from the 
external dogmas which he still con- 
tinues to cherish. 
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Boox IV.—Mr. Otipnant Deposep. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FRANK’S NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 


‘ 4 LL along, when the brigands 

thought I was not listening, 
I had heard snatches of grumbling 
from some of the band at the long 
stay Iwas making among them and 
the trouble which I gave them in 
mounting guard or procuring pro- 
visions for me; but when no answer 
came to my letters, though I had 
written once or twice, their dissa- 
tisfaction began to assume a more 
threatening aspect. Still Carlo, 
when he was present, had influence 
enough to repress these murmurs 
and tried hard to keep me in igno- 
rance of them. But one night the 
band came home in great disorder, 
by ones and twos, bearing evident 
marks of a defeat ; and Carlo, ever 
the foremost in attack, was missing 


with two others. Later in the night, 
however, they found the captain 
somewhere and brought him in mor- 


tally wounded. It turned out that 
they had attacked a band of well- 
armed travellers who succeeded in 
beating them off. 

*Francesca’s grief was terrible to 
witness, for her father was the only 
living thing she ever had, in that 
vile society, to love. But Carlo 
himself, though aware that his end 
‘was approaching, was very calm 
and, determined to be master till 
the very last, gave his orders to the 
bandas usual. Like any other good 
Catholic, dying in the odour of sanc- 
tity, he derived great consolation 
from a little crucifix which he car- 
ried about him and hugged and 
kissed perpetually. I endeavoured, 
of course as delicately as I could, 
to open his eyes to the wickedness 
ofa life spent in robbery and murder, 
but I cannot say that my ministra- 
tions had much effect. 


‘The next day he seemed anxious 
to speak to me and, sending all the 
band away on different errands, 
called me and Francesca to his side. 
He then gave me the letter which 
I had been expecting so long from 
my London friend and which he 
had procured at Naples two or 
three days before, but in the ex- 
citement of last night’s disaster had 
forgotten to deliver. I was very 
glad to find enclosed a letter of 
credit on a Neapolitan bank for two 
hundred pounds, which was all I 
possessed in the world, and that the 
delay in replying to my notes had 
only arisen from my friend being 
on a tour in France. 

‘When I had read the letter and 
told Carlo that it contained the letter 
of credit which I had been looking 
for, he had much to say tome. He 
first gave me the whole history of 
his transaction with Signor Smythe, 
an account of which, copied from 
his own lips and with Francesca’s 
name as witness, you will find in 
the bundle of papers I gave you, 
Kate ; and it was with no little 
amazement and horror that I found 
the scoundrel who had employed 
him was my seeming friend, Lord 
Stainmore. Even then, though 
events have since enlightened me, I 
was ata loss to guess the cause of 
his hatred. I could not doubt Carlo’s 
statement however; his manner, 
the fact that he knew himself to be 
dying, and his accurate description 
of Lord Stainmore, all convinced 
me that he was speaking the truth. 
The brigand then, with more feeling 
than I thought he possessed, im- 
plored my protection for Francesca, 
who would be exposed, he said, to 
great danger from his rough lawless 
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comrades after he was. gone; nor 
was he willing, though he had been 

ilty of so much crime himself, 
that she should continue to breathe 
the same filthy atmosphere. He 
wished her to be a good girl, and 
to be brought up amongst honest 
people ; and begged me, ‘by all that 
was sacred, to see her placed in 
some respectable f amily. 

‘You may be sure that, if only 
from gratitude to Francesca, I 
readily enough undertook this com- 
mission. He was very grateful, and 
then warned me repeatedly against 
his brother ruffians, who were in- 
clined to kill me, he said, even if I 
gave them the money. My best 
chance of escaping with my life, he 
thought, was to hold the ransom 
back till I had an opportunity of 
showing them myheels. Francesca 
might join me afterwards; and per- 
haps 1 should not think he was 
asking too much if he begged me to 
spend a little of what was to have 
been my ransom on her education 
instead. With some of his old con- 
scientiousness he tried to prove that, 
as the contract for ransom was made 
between us two alone, no one else 
and certainly none of the band had 
anything to do with the matter, and 
that, as ‘captain also, he had a right 
to absolve me from my part of the 
agreement if he wished: which he 
accordingly did, transferring his 
rights, he said, to his daughter. 

‘I scarcely believed that even 
these ruffians could be so treache- 
rous as to take the money and still 
butcher me, but I resolved to gather 
their intentions from their own lips 
if possible. Accordingly that night 
after Carlo was dead (for he expired 
the same day) and when the band 
was assembling round the fire, [ 
lounged into their room and after 
some chat pretended to drop asleep. 
As I had often gone off on a doze 
whilst among them, my drowsiness 
excited no surprise, and the con- 
versation went on, being naturally 
for the most part about their de- 
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ceased captain. I pricked my ears 
however when they began to whisper 
and talk of myself; and I had the 
pleasure of hearing them discuss 
my future treatment and fate. One 
or two, I found, were for killing me 
at once; they did not believe I 
should ever be ransomed atall; and 
one or two were for waiting for the 
money and then honestly letting 
me go. The majority however de- 
cided on waiting a little longer till 
I paid them, and quietly cutting 
my throat afterwards; for they 
agreed that, if I were once free, I 
should be able through my influence 
with Francesca to persuade her to 
turn traitor and show the police all 
the haunts of the band. As this 
seemed their final resolution, I 
awoke with a slight yawn and went 
to my bed in the other room to 
concoct a plan of escape, which now 
seemed my only hope in this rather 
alarming state of things. Before I 
bade them good-night, however, I 
took care to tell them, as if casually, 
that Carlo had brought me a letter 
and that I “should get at my 
money ”’ within a week, feeling sure 
that to name so early a date would 
confirm them in their intention of 
waiting for the ransom. Both on 
ecsouns of Francesca, and because 

the delay would ——— give me 
more time for my arrangements, 
and perhaps even a chance of sur- 
veying for myself the mode of exit 
from our underground apartments, 
I determined before attempting any- 
thing to wait for Carlo’s funeral, 
which was fixed for the day but one 
after he expired. 

‘I spent the interval in consider- 
ing the various difficulties I should 
have to encounter, and the best 
mode of overcoming each of them. 
From Carlo’s description before he 
died, and many inquiries at various 
times from Francesca, added to my 
own observations, I knew the bear- 
ings of the place tolerably well. 
Both the apartments, as I have 
said, were underground, and mine 
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was the inner one: it was divided 
from the other simply by a very 
strong oak door opening inwards 
and which, the better to secure me, 
they always locked on the outside 
after I had retired to rest. Neither 
of the rooms had any window or 
chimney, and there was no exit 
whatever to the open air except by 
passing through the outer chamber, 
in which there was always. a fire 
and which was occupied by the 
band. Through this room therefore 
it was necessary for me to slip un- 
observed, and then I knew that I 
should come to a narrow dark 
passage, a few yards in length, at 
the end of which was the only means 
of access to the surface. This was 
curious enough, for it was nothing 
else than an absolutely perpendicu- 
lar shaft, some sixty feet in height, 
circular and in diameter rather 
wider than an ordinary draw-well. 
Such an ingenious approach to the 
subterranean apartments, which 
were intended perhaps for a last 
refuge in case of attack, had no 
doubt been made in this form by 
the builders of the old fortress 
above to deceive any possible assai- 
lants into the belief that the shaft 
was merely the well which sup- 
plied the castle with water and led 
to nothing beyond. Up the sides, 
however, curving round and round, 
and about three feet apart, were 
strong bars of wood, forming a sort 
of rude spiral staircase to the top. 
Each bar or step had one end firmly 
fixed in the side of the shaft but 
only extended half-way across ; and, 
the better to avoid a discovery of 
the staircase by any one looking 
down the pit from above, the five 
steps nearest the surface were made 
of iron and movable. It was one 
of the laws of the band that any 
one ascending or descending the 
staircase should remove these five 
steps after him and place them, if 
he were coming down, in a cup- 
board made for them in the shaft, 
and in going up, under a large stone 
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at the top. There were thus of 
course two sets of iron bars; and 
though it might seem very difficult 
and dangerous for any inexperienced 
person to fix them in their several 
holes, these active mountaineers did 
it with the greatest ease and ra- 
pidity. 

‘Above the mouth of the shaft 
was a small room, only partially 
dark, for it was quite in ruins and 
the roof gone. Beyond this again 
were other remains of the old for- 
tress, somewhere amongst which a 
sentinel was always posted night 
and day ; but if I could once pass 
him, there was tangled forest beyond. 
which was likely to afford a good 
chance of escape. These then were 
the difficulties I had to encounter, 
namely, to get out of my own room, 
pass through that of the brigands, 
ascend the dark staircase, and elude 
the sentinel outside. I certainly 
thought the enterprise rather hazar- 
dous, but on the whole I determined 
to try, and made my preparations 
accordingly. 

‘Without pressing my request, 
lest the gang should suspect my real 
purpose, I asked them for leave 
to attend Carlo’s funeral—on the 
ground of his friendship for me. 
Somewhat to my surprise they con- 
sented, being probably deceived by 
a liveliness of manner which I had 
assumed during the last day or two 
and which they ascribed no doubt 
to my thinking I should soon be 
ransomed. As Carlo was to be 
buried in the ruins and all the band, 
some twenty of them, would be 
there, I did not anticipate the 
slightest chance of escape during 
this visit to the open air, but I 
thought I should learn more about 
the place from a single sight of it 
than from a hundred descriptions, 
however faithful; and this I found 
to be actually the case, though 
Carlo and Francesca’s accounts 
were quite correct. After the 
funeral we all returned to the 
vaults, I making careful note of 
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everything and more especially 
counting the number of steps in the 
staircase, which I found were 
twenty-three in all. I also observed 
where the iron bars were placed, 
when they were removed. 

‘I had difficulty in making up 
my mind on two points. The first 
was whether it would be better 
to attempt escape at night or 
during the day; for the latter 
course had some great advantages, 
such as these—that my door was 
then unlocked, and I had ready 
access to the other room, where 
there were often only one or two of 
the gang in the day-time, and of 
course it would be easier to elude 
the observation of two men than of 
a dozen. Then I should have more 
light for my chief obstacle, the 
ascent of the dangerous staircase, 
and should also be able to see my 
way better and run faster when I 
got outside. On the whole, how- 
ever, after much deliberation, I 
preferred night for the enterprise ; 
for then the fellows in the room, 
though more numerous, would be 
sleepy and less observant, and if I 
once passed them, I should know 
where they were; whereas in the 
day-time they would be prowling 
all about the wood and it was 
highly probable that some of them 
would fall in with me there and 
shoot me down. Darkness, too, I 
thought, would be more in my 
favour than theirs, if I once got 
into the forest, 

‘My other doubt was whether I 
should tell Francesca of my pro- 
posed flight and even offer to take 
her with me, or should simply give 
her an address in Naples and ask 
her to meet me there. I need 
scarcely say that I was not afraid 
of her betraying my plans to the 
band wilfullly ; but I feared, that 
being such a child, she might rouse 
their suspicions by some change in 
her manner, or some unintentional 
hint. Still, I could not bear the 


thought of leaving her in such com- 
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pany, particularly as it was quite 
possible the gang might accuse her 
after my flight of being an accessory, 
and then there was no telling what 
treatment, being now fatherless and 
without any protector, she might 
have to endure at their ruffianly 
hands. I resolved therefore at last 
to trust in her discretion and ask her 
to accompany me if she liked. If 
she did, her local knowledge might 
be of some use, though this was 
likely to be amply counterbalanced 
by her want of speed, if our flight 
were discovered soon and we had to 
run for our lives. 

‘Carlo had been buried in the 
morning, and I decided on making 
my attempt the same night, though 
I did not acquaint Francesca with 
my intention till evening. I found, 
however, that I might with safety 
have confided in her earlier. After 
the first burst of grief was over, she 
seemed to cling to me, and, when I 
mentioned my project, was delighted 
with it, and strenuous in her deter- 
mination to share my fate. I showed 
her clearly the dangers we should 
incur, but her father’s last words 
had made a deep impression on her, 
and she was both anxious to change 
her mode of life and also afraid of 
remaining any longer with the gang. 
It was agreed, therefore, that she 
should go with me. 

‘ During the day, under pretence 
of requiring it for a salad at dinner, 
I procured a considerable quantity 
of oil, which I applied plentifully to 
the rusty hinges of my door that 
always creaked abominably when it 
was opened. After repeatedly ap- 
plying the oil however I had the 
satisfaction of finding the door open 
gently enough not to waken a man 
who was sound asleep. Without 
being observed I also got a small bar 
from the other room, and with this 
wrenched out of the doorpost a 
strong iron staple which received 
the bolt of the lock. A long busi- 
ness it’ was, for I had to work by 
snatches and without attracting no- 
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tice ; butas I had all the day for the 
job and for oiling the hinges, I 
succeeded in forcing the staple out 
at last, and then replaced it in the 
wood, but so slightly as to be easily 
removed, while the change would 
not be noticed when they locked the 
door on me at night. In the even- 
ing, when Francesca had become 
my confederate, I made her burn 
up all the dry pieces of wood which 
had been placed in readiness near 
the fire in the other chamber, and 
supply their place, before the band 
assembled at night, with the greenest 
logs she could find in a large heap 
which was always stored in my own 
room. I knew the damp faggots 
would fill the room with smoke, 
and render my slipping through 
unobserved a much easier matter 
than if the air was clear. It was 
also arranged that as soon as the 
brigands were all asleep, she was to 
get outside on pretence of being 
sick with the smoke, and that after 
going upstairs she was to leave the 
iron steps in the sides of the shafts, 
ready for myself, and then to hold 
the sentinel in conversation till she 
heard my signal. I was glad to 
see that, during the rest of the 
evening, she maintained her ordi- 
nary demeanour and gave no sign 
in any way of our project. 

‘When the men came in, about 
eight o’clock, and began feeding 
the fire, there was much grumbling 
at the smoke and abundance of 
curses at Francesca’s stupidity in 
having forgotten to put any wood 
to dry before the fire. Her excuses, 
however, which she delivered with 
a coolness and presence of mind 
that astonished me in such a child, 
and in which she ascribed her neg- 
ligence to grief at her father’s death, 
passed off very well, and she was 
pardoned, not however without 
many warnings never to be guilty 
of the same conduct again, which 
she readily promised. For myself, I 
affected great joy at the prospect of 
my speedy liberation, and some 
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‘sorrow at having to part so soon 


from such good comrades,—a sen- 
timent, [ remember, which drew 
from Leonardo, who never forgot 
the blow I had given him at the 
ruins, the sly observation that “per- 
haps, after all, the signor might 
not leave his poor friends so soon, 
and that he himself hoped I might 
stay with them much longer than I 
now fancied.” The rest of them 
tittered at this, thinking, of course, 
I did not understand his allusion, 
but I let them enjoy their mirth, in 
the hope that, before the night was 
over, the laugh would be on my 
side, when they found I had left 
them even sooner than they ex- 
pected. Forthe remainder of the 
evening they told tales, and, quite 
forgetting poor Carlo, sang noisy 
songs, in which they forced Fran- 
cesca to join. However, about ten, 
I retired to my own room and was 
duly locked in, the band composing 
themselves to sleep soon after- 
wards, whilst I kept on the watch 
by the closed door, partly looking 
through the keyhole and partly 
listening at the wide chink below 
the door. 

‘ An hour or two had passed before 
I heard Francesca get up and say 
to the brigand nearest her that she 
was sick with this nasty smoke and 
would go upstairs till she was better. 
He growled something in reply to 
the effect that “he was glad ske 
did suffer from the smoke, 2s she 
had made it,” and with a curse and 
a yawn went off to sleep again. I 
then distinctly heard her go up the 
stairs, and was delighted to observe 
that her departure excited no at- 
tention. Living in a_ constant 
atmosphere of danger, these men 
seemed always able in their deepest 
slumbers instinctively to recognise 
and disregard any noise made by one 
of themselves, whereas they would 
awake instantly at the lightest tread 
of a stranger. 

‘That the brigands might have 
ample time to fall asleep again, I 
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had agreed with Francesca to wait 
for half an hour after her departure 
before I opened my door. They 
had, of course, taken my watch ; 
but, that I might make no mistake 
in my anxiety, and as being a few 
minutes too soon might spoil every- 
thing, I counted up to sixty thirty 
times in succession, meanwhile re- 
moving very gently the loosened 
staple which alone held the bolt. 

‘I confess it was with a beating 
heart that, as I came to the end of 
my last sixty, and when I had satis- 
fied myself once more by their loud 
breathing that none of them was 
awake, I opened the door a little, 
and then, after a rapid survey of 
the position of the various sleepers, 
slipped noiselessly into their apart- 
ment. One of them was actually 
laid at full length within three feet 
of my door; but still I determined 
to close it after me, if possible, that 
they might not discover my flight 
till morning. For'this purpose, as 


there was no latch or handle, I had 


provided a small piece of wood, 
sharpened at one end; and now, 
dropping on my knees and watchin 

the gang as I worked, I held the 
door close whilst I passed the other 
hand beneath it, and tried to sup- 
port it by fixing my peg against it 
at the back. It was a thing not 
very easy to do in any case, and 
still more difficult when my eyes 
were elsewhere. However, I had 
partially succeeded when I saw that 
the slight grating of the peg against 
the panel had awakened one of the 
brigands, but fortunately not the 
one close tome. The fellow began 
muttering, and turned himself half 
over, but before his eyes were quite 
open I had laid myself flat on the 
ground, almost touching the nearest 
scoundrel, but keeping my eyes on 
them, and resolved not to fall now 
without a hard fight for my life. 
The man who had heard the noise 
was evidently suspicious, for he 
raised himself to a sitting posture 
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and looked carefully about. The 
fire, however, had partly died down, 
and there was still a good deal of 
smoke in the room, so that he 
seemed to perceive nothing amiss. 
But as I was congratulating myself 
on this good fortune, he suddenly 
rose to his feet. That was an 
anxious moment for me, I can tell 
you. I was on the point of spring- 
ing up and making a bound for the 
staircase, when I saw that he was 
only going to feed the fire. After 
throwing on a few fresh logs, and 
giving another sleepy look round, 
he again lay down, but I was forced 
to wait what seemed an eternity till 
his hard breathing showed me he 
was asleep once more. 

‘It was plainly dangerous to 
attempt fastening the door com- 
pletely, so I left it as it was—ajar ; 
and, still lying flat, crept and 
wormed myself by slow degrees 
towards the side where the arms 
of the band were deposited against 
the wall. I selected a stiletto and 
a couple of pistols, taking care that 
the latter were loaded, though the 
examination occupied some more 
valuable time. When I had once 
got them, I rose boldly and stepped 
across the rest of the chamber, and 
over some of the sleepers, without 
arousing them. 

‘The dark passage offered no dif- 
ficulties, but when I reached the 
staircase, I found I had enough 
work before me still. The place 
was pitch-dark, and I had to ba- 
lance myself on each narrow and 
slippery step in succession, and 
then, supporting myself by holding 
the one immediately above me with 
my left hand, grope with my right 
for the next step still; and all this 
without making the slightest noise. 
The steps being so far apart, it was 
the very hardest work I ever had 
in my life, and took a long time; 
but I gots on pretty well till I 
reached the movable iron bars. I 
drew a long breath of thankfulness 
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when I grasped the first of these, 
for I knew now there were only 
five steps left, and I had also a 
little more light from above. I 
could now hear Francesca talking 
to the man outside, and her voice 
had a strangely cheering influence 
on me, covered as I was with per- 
spiration and exhausted with my 
efforts. 

‘In a minute more my heart was 
in my mouth; for, as I lifted my 
foot off the first iron bar I had come 
to, I felt it give way, and in a 
moment more, ping!—ping!—ping! 
it went to the bottom, striking 
every one of the wooden steps 
below in succession. I stood still 
for a second, listening—in the ab- 
surd hope that those below might 
not have heard the sound; and at 
the same instant I heard dear little 
Francesca raise her voice and talk 
more loudly to the sentinel. I was 


sure that her ear had caught the 
noise, and that, with wonderful pre- 
sence of mind, she was trying to 


divert the man’s attention from it. 
In this, too, she seemed to have 
succeeded, for he did not stir from 
the place where he was. 

‘But how about those below ? 
In the one second I listened, all 
doubt on the point was over; first 
a subdued murmuring, then a loud 
talking, then a confused hubbub, 
came from the depths, and I was 
certain that all the gang was fully 
roused. With the energy of de- 
spair, and in haste, I turned to the 
remainder of my work, and, by a 
sudden thought suggested by the 
falling of the other bar, tore out 
each step after quitting it, and car- 
ried it to the top with me. Of 
course, to do this I had to support 
myself by clinging with my feet 
and one hand to the bars above; 
but I thought the additional time 
thus occupied, and the imminent 
risk of a fall, would be ‘amply com- 
pensated if I could detain the ruf- 
fians below even for a few minutes ; 


and I had hopes that this would be 
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the case, as all the iron bars except 
one would now be at the top of the 
shaft. 

‘I had drawn ont the last step 
and fallen exhausted on the surface, 
putting the bars quietly down beside 
me, when some one rushing to the 
bottom of the pit shouted loudly to 
the sentry outside, ‘ Leonardo ! 
Leonardo!’ and I heard my old 
acquaintance—for it was his luck 
to be sentry that night—break away 
from Francesca, and advance hur- 
riedly to see what the matter was. 
I had just time to rise and place 
myself in a dark corner of the 
ruined wall, drawing my stiletto as 
I did so, when he came and stood 
by the mouth of the shaft within 
three feet of me. I held my breath 
till I should hear what they said. 

** Leonardo!” cried the man at 
the bottom again. 

‘“ Well, what’s up now ?” asked 
my friend. 

*“ Oh, you’re there at last. Has 
any one passed you from below ?” 

** Not a soul: here’s little 
Francesca outside with me, that 
is all.” 

‘The signor’s door is ajar, and 
we don’t know whether he is in his 
room or not: we don’t much like to 
go in and see, in case he is still 
there.” 

* Some one, however, of less mo- 
desty had evidently by this time 
penetrated my chamber, for the 
tumult increased, and I could hear 
shouts below: “Yes, he is gone— 
he is fled !—the signor—the Eng- 
lishman !”’ 

‘ To have hesitated another second 
would have been madness. I had 
shrunk, I cannot tell you how much, 
dear Kate, from shedding blood, 
especially without a fair stand-up 
fight, and I had been in hopes of 
getting an opportunity of slipping 
past Leonardo without hurting him, 
but this was now doubly impos- 
sible. I sprang forward, and with 
a single push—ah, how easy !— 
hurled him head foremost down the 
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shaft. His shriek as he fell, and 
the fearful thunge with which his 
body first struck the steps in its 
headlong descent—thence going to 
the bottom with a succession of dull 
heavy blows—all this it was long 
before I forgot.’ 

‘It was a dreadful necessity, 
Frank,’ said Kate; ‘but of course 
you were right. There was Fran- 
cesca.’ 

‘Yes—yes; I think I was. At 
least, I know I should do it again 
under the same circumstances. I 
was glad, when I came to think the 
matter over afterwards, that it had 
happened to be Leonardo, for this 
man had always been the most 
eager of them all for my death ; and 
I was glad, too, that I had given 
him a rather greater chance of life 
by throwing him down than if I 
had used the stiletto—my only 
alternative. But let us talk no 
more of it. 

‘I now called Francesca in a low 
voice and found her close by my 
side. I clasped her hand, and start- 
ing off together at a quick pace we 
were soon out of the ruins. I en- 
deavoured to procure some infor- 
mation from her as we ran, about the 
easiest way of getting out of the 
forest or the direction in which the 
nearest village lay, but she was so 
frightened and utterly bewildered 
by having seen Leonardo’s sudden 
descent and heard the furious 
shouts below that it was impossible 
to extract a reasonable answer. 
The only thing to be done therefore 
was to strike into the forest and 
trust to chance. 

‘The night was overcast, which 
made it very dark under the trees 
and delayed us much, as we were 
forced to use the utmost caution to 
avoid stumbling over rocks and 
fallen trunks with which the place 
abounded. When we came to a 
more open glade, I took Francesca 
up in my arms and ran, trying to 
encourage her at the same time. 
In this way we had plodded on at 
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the utmost speed we could use for 
half an hour or three quarters, and 
began to entertain strong hopes 
that we were safe, when we heard 
voices not more than a hundred 
yards from us. I was carrying the 
girl at the time and felt the poor 
thing begin trembling again. I 
have since thought that, in the 
darkness and our utter ignorance of 
any route, we must have wandered 
on somewhat in a circle and have 
been at this time much nearer the 
ruins than we supposed. 

* How often a single fault, Kate, 
spoils a fair picture! I had been 
rather congratulating myself on my 
wonderful plans for escape, but I 
saw when I joined Francesca that 1 
had made one terrible blunder—and 
it nearly proved fatal to us both: 
her dress was almost white, visible 
for fifty yards round even in the 
present darkness! How in the 
world I could be so stupid as to 
overlook such an important circum- 
stance and one which might so 
easily have been guarded against, I 
cannot tell, unless it was from my 
only deciding so short a time before 
we actually started, to take her with 
me, and my having many other 
things to think of. 

‘But you must not imagine we 
stopped to entertain these fine re- 
flections then. We had of course to 
make the best of things as they were. 
My own notion, when we first heard 
the voices, was for both of us to creep 
under some thick bushes on the 
chance of the brigands not observing 
us in spite of the white dress. It 
was our wisest course, but Francesca 
was now almost frantic with terror, 
and declared positively that she 
would not, durst not, stay so near 
them. Still carrying her therefore, 
I proceeded as cautiously as possible 
in the opposite direction to that 
from which the shouts came, but, 
step as I liked, I was not woodman 
enough to avoid treading on a dry 
stick now and then. We advanced 
in this way about two hundred 
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yards and I had put Francesca down 
the better to make our way through 
some thick brush-wood, she fol- 
lowing me at the distance of three 
or four yards, when I heard some 
one spring out of the wood and 
instantly afterwards a faint shriek 
from the girl and the words, “ Oh, 
they have got me! Fy, signor, 
fi ! 33 

YY turned and saw that one of 
the ruffians had seized her and was 
holding her with one of his hands 
uplifted ready to strike, for there 
was something gleaming in it which 
I had little doubt was a stiletto. 
All this seemed to pass through my 
mind like lightning—then springing 
forward, I grappled with him in a 
struggle for life or death. 

‘When he saw me, he had 
loosened his hold of Francesca, 
the better to defend himself— 
and he was right, for he had to 
contend with a desperate man. In 


my rush I succeeded in seizing his 
uplifted right arm with my left 


hand, and he made frantic efforts 
to do the same kind turn to mine. 
The struggle was short and fierce 
—breast on breast, limbs inter- 
twined, our faces almost touching 
each other; I could paint every 
line, every tint on his features now, 
—his black eyes glaring almost out 
of their sockets with terror and 
tury—his cheeks and brow pale as 
a sheet—his teeth clenched—his 
long black hair straggling about 
his face. Not a word was said by 
either of us. He was a stronger 
man than myself, but I remembered 
a trick or two of wrestling from 
my old school-days, and I threw 
him heavily, falling on him myself. 
Then he gave one loud cry for help, 
struggling still, and by his superior 
strength might soon have reversed 
our positions if he could once have 
secured my right arm, which he 
tried hard enough to do. But I was 
in no mood for trifling and brought 
down my hand with full force from 
above on his breast, sweeping down 
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his arm with the strength of the 
blow and burying my stiletto in 
him to the hilt. I felt a great 
shudder pass over the body, and it 
relaxed its grasp of me. Then I 
sprang up and, seizing Francesca, 
hurried on again, as his shout would 
certainly bring the whole band to 
the place. 

‘We had gone perhaps a hundred 
yards farther when we came to a 
large boulder stone, a remarkable 
object. Francesca seemed to recog- 
nise it and whispered joyfully, “O 
signor, the oak,—the hollow oak! 
It is very near.” 

** Does the band know of it?” 
I asked. 

‘* No, no,—no one but myself, I 
think.” 

** Which way, then ? ” 

‘Luckily the chance of safety 
had restored the terrified child in 
some measure to her equanimity, and 
she found her way to the tree, which 
was only twenty or thirty yards 
distant. This was a truly fortunate 
circumstance, for I was so tired 
with her weight and my various 
exertions, that I really do not think 
I could have gone much farther, 
while we already heard some of the 
men talking over the dead body of 
their comrade, a little distance be- 
hind us. 

‘We crept into the big tree 
through a very narrow opening, 
and found there was just room 
enough for both of us. Francesca 
told me in whispers that she had 
found this tree in some of her wan- 
derings about the ruins and had 
often come to it since, using the big 
stone as a mark; otherwise she did 
not think she could have found it 
at all in her present fright. She 
thought the tree was not more than 
half a mile from the old fortress. 

‘In this place of security, then, 
we stayed for fully a couple of hours, 
several times hearing some of the 
band pass and repass us, on which 
occasions we scarcely dared to 
breathe, and Francesca crept closer 
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tome. But the rest did us infinite 
good in recruiting our strength, and 
I was also able to get clearer infor- 
mation from the girl as to our best 
roate for the future. It seemed 
that close to the tree there was a 
little stream which Francesca had 
often followed for a mile or two till 
she came to a broader valley and 
vineyards, and she thought the 
nearest village was a few miles 
down the valley, but on this point 
she was by no means certain, as 
she had only been there once. She 
was sure, however, that we should 
be able to get horses there if we 
could once reach the houses. As 
the vineyards, at any rate, were a 
sign of civilisation, I decided on 
following the stream down till we 
reached the more level country, 
where I did not doubt we should 
soon fall in with some kind of a 
road. I also made Francesca put 
my large loose jacket over her 
dress to render her a little less con- 
spicuous. 

‘As all had been quiet for some 
time, we were thinking of making 
a start, when we heard a sound in 
the distance, but apparently coming 
nearer, which hastened us off. This 
was the yelp of a little dog, which 
the child pronounced to be Domi- 
nico’s, one of the band, and which 
we immediately concluded they 
were bringing to scent us out. It 
appears strange they had not 
thought of the dog before, but Fran- 
cesca said that Dominico had been 
absent from the ruins that night on 
some expedition, and perhaps had 
taken his dog with him; nor did I 
remember myself to have noticed 
him in the room. 

‘I felt confident of escape now, 
for with my pistols and stiletto I 
considered myself “good” for at 
any rate three or four of the fellows; 
so, telling Francesca to keep up her 
courage, as we should easily get 
over this little difficulty after sur- 
mounting so many much more for- 
midable, I made her hasten down 
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the middle of the brook to destroy 
all scent of her footsteps. I then 
crossed the stream myself and ran 
some twenty yards up the opposite 
bank, returning quickly on my own 
traces, and hoping by this ruse to 
create a false scent for the dog, and 
make the men believe we had fied 
up the bank instead of down the 
stream. As I reached the water 
the second time, I heard the dog 
barking furiously about the corpse 
of the man I had killed, and the 
other brigands shouting and en- 
couraging the animal to hunt us 
out. 

‘Following Francesca down the 
watercourse I soon overtook her, 
and then carried her for a mile 
or two in my arms, keeping in 
the water and trusting to its sound 
to deaden any noise I made by 
false steps. I had ascertained from 
her that there were no deep pools 
or waterfalls along the brook, so 
that we were able to get on pretty 
quickly.’ 

‘I thought you had rather a 
genius for waterfalls, Frank ? ’ said 
Miss Oliphant. 

‘Ah, but I did not wish to see 
any just then. Our adventures were 
now nearly over; for, although 
sounds reached us for a long time 
from the neighbourhood of the oak- 
tree, they became fainter and at 
last died away altogether as we ad- 
vanced. We saw nothing more of the 
brigands, and soon reached the vine- 
yards and in time came to a decent 
road, which led to the village Fran- 
cesca had mentioned. After a few 
hours’ sleep, we took a carriage to 
Naples, where I placed the girl in 
a school attached to a convent ; and 
then, when I had got from the place 
where he lodged, some further 
proofs of Lord Stainmore’s com- 
plicity in the attempt on my life, I 
started for Syria and Palestine, 
under my assumed name. When I 
returned to England last month, I 
heard with amazement that his 
lordship was the man to whom you 
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were engaged, and, being deter- 
mined, if possible, to save you from 
such a fate, though I was still burn- 
ing with indignation at your fan- 
cied treatment of me, I wrote to 
you twice, telling you his character 
and offering to send you my proofs. 
As you did not answer my letters, 
I came down to Stainton, resolved 
to have a private interview with 
you and fancifully selecting to-day 
for my visit because I had promised 
to return on this day if I were alive 
—walked over from Stainton and 
ascertained from one of the carles 
that you were in the church by 
yourself—waited for you outside— 
was so agitated, when you came 
out, that I could not speak to you 
—and the rest you know, all, all, 
dearest Kate, except my happiness. 
And now will you not give me 
a kiss to recompense me for all 
my privations and as pay for this 
long and highly interesting narra- 
tive ?’ 

I think Kate let him take his pay 
in the coin he wished, but then she 
said, smiling, ‘ I do not know at all 
what you mean about your happi- 
ness, Frank. If it has anything to do 
with me, pray dismiss the notion ; 
I have not made up my mind, and 
I shall not till I see my uncle.’ 

Holden was not so much dis- 
pirited by this avowal as might be 
imagined, and he contented himself 
with answering laughingly, ‘ All 
right, Kate.’ 

‘ And now I want to see this note 
you say you got from me.’ 

By the light of the farthing 
candle, Miss Oliphant read with 
changing colour the forged letter 
and that from her step-mother. She 
noticed carefully the dates, and 
when she had done, handed them 
back, saying hurriedly but with an 
eye flashing scorn, ‘Oh come, Mr. 
Holden! Let us go.’ 

‘Go! but where, Kate?’ 

‘To the Hall—to the Hall, to be 
sure. This is my step-mother’s 
doing. Come: you have seen Kate 
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Oliphant weak enough to-night; 
you must now see her in her 
strength.’ 


CHAPTER V. 
THE TRIUMVIRATE. 


When the ladies had left the 
dining room at the Hall and the 
wine had gone round pretty freely, 
Mr. Oliphant informed Sir George 
Highside and Truman what the 
business was for which he desired 
their assistance. This was to con- 
sider what course it would now be 
best to take with regard to John 
Hawtrey, whose enormities in hay- 
ing placed himself on the same sofa 
with Mrs. Mansfield and in refusing 
to give up his visits to that lady at 
Mr. Oliphant’s demand, he specified 
with much particularity. He also 
kindly detailed the whole of the 
correspondence which had passed 
between the schoolmaster and him- 
self. 

‘Sly dog Hawtrey! eh, Oliphant?’ 
was the baronet’s chuckling com- 
ment when the story was finished. 
Sir George was by this time purple 
in the face and his utterance rather 
thick; but his after-dinner allow- 
ance of port always made him more 
jovial and less dignified. ‘ Wonder 
he hasn’t better taste, though. She’s 
fifteen years older than I am, and 
as plain, why,—as Truman there.’ 

Jabez was considerably displeased 
at the levity with which the 
baronet, who had been a sinner 
himself, spoke of the matter: ‘ This 
affair is one of great importance, 
Sir George,’ he said. ‘I consider 
it a public reproach which ought 
without delay to be removed from 
amongst us; and as friendly expos- 
tulations have no effect, it is plainly 
necessary to take severer measures. 
Can you suggest anything, Mr. 
Truman ? ’ 

‘Well, I don’t think such things 
are much in my line,’ answered the 
parson with naive simplicity. ‘If 
it had been a working man, you see, 
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Mr. Oliphant, one could have gone to 
him and reasoned with him, but to 
a respectable person like Hawtrey— 
pooh, no clergyman would do it.’ 

‘You hit a blot there, sir, in the 
universal conduct of your profes- 
sion,’ said Mr. Oliphant with grave 
satire ; ‘I quite agree with you that 
there is scarcely a clergyman living 
who would have the moral courage 
to say the same things to a rich 
man which he says to the poor 
every day, though the faults were 
exactly the same; and it looks as 
though you think there is one 
morality for the rich and another 
for the poor. But in this case I do 
not think remonstrances would do 
any good ; I have tried them myself, 
you see, and have failed.’ 

‘ All this must be very unpleasant 
to Mrs. Mansfield, poor body, when 
one thinks what she has had to go 
through,’ remarked Joseph. 

‘It is very unpleasant to all of 
us—duties generally are. But the 
question is, what are we to do?’ 

‘That puzzles me, I’m sure,’ an- 
swered the parson, not liking to say 
point-blank that he did not wish to 
meddle with the business. 

‘Then can you help us, Sir 
George ?’ 

‘Eh, what?’ asked the baronet. 

‘Can you advise us what to do 
next in this matter?’ 

‘Do! why, shake hands and be 
friends, man. That’s what I say; 
that’s the Highside style, Oliphant, 
—always was. Pooh, pooh, man; 
never mind a bit of a shindy—ink’s 
cheap—so’s paper—never mind— 
shake hands and be friends,—good 
friends all round, eh?’ 

‘Excuse me, Sir George, but you 
make a great mistake if you regard 
this as a mere personal quarrel,’ 
replied Jabez. ‘Mr. Hawtrey may 
either be my friend, or he may be 
my enemy— it is immaterial to me or 
the question. I take my stand on 
higher ground : his immoral conduct 
is a scandal to society, a disgrace 
to his cloth, and a gross example to 
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his pupils; and I am determined he 
shall be punished.’ 

‘Yes, yes, shake hands and be 
friends,’ Highside repeated jollily. 
*You’re good fellow, Oliphant,— 
good dinner,—good wine,—only 
thing is you don’t drink. Hawtrey’s 
good fellow too; shake hands and 
be friends.’ 

Mr. Oliphant turned with a little 
anger from the slightly inebriated 
baronet to his other guest. 

‘Well, Mr. Truman, if you have 
not yet hit on any plan, I should like 
to mention the one which has oc- 
curred to myself and which, after 
much readingand deep thought, I am 
convinced will prove to be the best.’ 
Jabez here cleared his throat with a 
loud hem, his usual note of prepara- 
tion, at which ominous sound Sir 
George instinctively made a dive at 
the bottle and the parson leaned 
back in his chair with a look of 
pious resignation. On the present 
occasion however, Mr. Oliphant’s 
speech was short. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said with firm- 
ness and solemnity, ‘Mr. Hawtrey 
must be EXCOMMUNICATED.’ 

The parson in his amazement 
leaped up from his chair so suddenly 
as to upset his wine-glass: ‘Good 
God, Mr. Oliphant, are you mad?’ 
he exclaimed. 

‘No, Mr. Truman, neither mad— 
nor even labouring under any un- 
usual excitement,’ answered Jabez, 
replacing the glass with a courteous 
smile. ‘I knew you would think it 
astrong measure, but I believe it to 
be our only way out of the difficulty, 
as I will show you, if you will kindly 
sit down again.’ 

The parson sat down again, with 
surprise still on his face. As for 
the baronet, his little pig’s eyes 
were glaring at Mr. Oliphant in 
helpless bewilderment. 

‘Yes, I am quite aware,’ con- 
tinued Jabez, ‘that excommunica- 
tion is an extreme punishment, 
gentlemen, but is not this an ex- 
treme case? Consider, what you 
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both admit, the enormity of the 
offence, aggravated by its long con- 
tinuance, by his stubborn refusal 
to amend his conduct, and by his 
position. Consider next the vast 
and wide-spreading injury that such 
a vice, if not speedily rooted out 
with a strong hand, will do to 
to the community at large: crimes 
are like diseases—some are more 
contagious than others, and the 
more contagious they are, the more 
energetic should be the remedies 
emploved. If Mr. Hawtrey goes 
unpunished or insufficiently pun- 
ished, well known as he is from his 
position and known as his conduct 
therefore must be to so many, will 
not all his acquaintance think they 
have carte blanche to commit any 
act of immorality they like without 
fear? Add the difficulty of finding 
other means of punishment, a diffi- 
culty which you just now confessed 
yourselves unequal to solve, and I 
think you will own that if I can 
prove the applicability of excom- 


munication, this is the only remedy 
that is left us. 

‘ Now I find that immorality such 
as Hawtrey’s has ever been looked 
upon both by the canonical and 
statute law as a spiritual offence 
most properly appertaining to ec- 


clesiastical jurisdiction. For in- 
stance’ (Mr. Oliphant here got 
down an armful of old books and 
after laying them on the table, 
handed one to Truman), ‘there you 
will see that in 13 Edw. I. stat. 4, 
*‘ adultery and such like ” are called 
“such things as be mere spiritual,” 
and therefore are treated as things 
to be punished by spiritual courts 
alone. Again, look at the 1ogth 
Canon, where the churchwardens 
are required to present to their 
ordinaries any persons who offend 
their brethren by uncleanness and 
wickedness of life, that they may be 
punished according to their deserts. 
In many of the other Canons you 
will find the same principle more 
or less clearly laid down. But in 
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the case of a clerk in holy orders 
like Hawtrey, the point is even 
more strongly insisted on, for the 
church seems always jealously to . 
have guarded her right of correct- 
ing her own ministers; I will only 
ask you, for example, to look at 
Canon 57, where you see that 
“‘ ministers ought to excel all others 
in purity of life—under pain of ec- 
clesiastical censures to be inflicted 
with severity.” 

‘The offence, then, being a spiri- 
tual one, done by an ecclesiastic, 
and belonging specially to the ec- 
clesiastical courts, what punish- 
ment is so suitable as excommuni- 
cation, which is a purely ecclesias- 
tical censure ? Then again it is 
pleasant to think that, as Black- 
stone says in this passage, we should 
be adopting the plan of the spiritual 
courts and be punishing the crimi- 
nal not by way of revenge but pro 
salute anime, for the safety of the 
offender’s soul alone, which I always 
hold to be the only true principle of 
all legal severity. The only ob- 
jections, I think, which you can 
possibly urge against excommuni- 
cation, are two,—that it is a remedy 
which has dropped into lamentable 
disuse, and that no further conse- 
quences would be attached to it in 
the present state of the law. But I 
answer that if it is a rare punish- 
ment, it is all the more likely to be 
striking and effective ; and that, as 
to the second objection, we ought 
not perhaps to be too severe till we 
see whether there is any chance of 
reforming the delinquent, at which 
no one would rejoice more than 
myself.’ 

By this time Joseph had rallied 
his senses, and he hit one blot out of 
many in Mr. Oliphant’s reasoning. 
‘Your arguments, Mr. Oliphant,’ 
he said, ‘are very good no doubt, 
and you know a deal more about 
excommunication than I do: but— 
but I don’t quite see that we have 
any proof whatever that John 
Hawtrey is guilty of the offence, 
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and you cannot get a man con- 
demned without proof.’ 

‘Proof! And what do yon call 
proof ? He does not even dare to 
deny his guilt; he actually says 
with utter shamelessness in one of 
his letters that “I may draw what 
inferences I please”: and if a man 
will not plead, the court must ne- 
cessarily conclude him guilty.’ 

‘Nay, he might dispute the juris- 
diction of the court,’ observed the 
parson slily. 

‘A public man, sir, like the chal- 
lenger at a tournament, is bound to 
enter the lists whoever touches his 
shield,’ answered Jabez. ‘ And even 
if these visits are innocent, which I 
do not think, Hawtrey is now well 
aware in what light they are viewed, 
and by obstinately refusing to dis- 
continue them is responsible for all 
the injurious effects they may have. 
A man in office must give up even 
his most harmless amusement if it 
clashes in the popular belief with 
his duties. Mr. Hawtrey will not 
do this, and I must again press on 
you the imperative necessity of ex- 
communicating him.’ 

‘On me, Mr. Oliphant !—why, 
bless my soul, you don’t mean that 
I am the man to excommunicate 
him ?’ 

‘Certainly you are the proper 
person, Mr. Truman,’ replied Jabez, 
with a winning smile, ‘and the only 
person, if, as | could wish, the cen- 
sure is to be pronounced quickly 
and without a great deal of trouble 
in the present state of the law— 
without citing him before the 
bishop, in fact. Mr. Hawtrey is 
one of your own parishioners, and 
excommunication seems to me to be 
quite within the province of either 
a rural dean or a surrogate—both 
which offices I need not say we have 
all much pleasure in seeing com- 
bined in yourself, my dear sir. Do 
help yourself to another glass of 
port.’ 

‘But surrogate — rural dean ! 
Good gracious, I never dreamed of 
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anything of this kind: I always 
thought a surrogate had nothing to 
do but with wills and so on; and as 
to a rural dean—why, bless me, I 
didn’t know that he had anything 
in the world to do!’ 

‘Oh, but you must not under- 
estimate your own powers and pre- 
rogatives, Mr.Truman. If you will 
be kind enough to turn to the 
382nd page there’ (Jabez blandly 

ve him the open volume), ‘you 
will find that a rural dean is a 
deputy of the bishop and, having 
to inspect the conduct of the clergy 
around, is armed with an inferior 
degree of judicial and coercive au- 
thority, which would surely extend 
so far as the mere pronouncing a 
decree of excommunication. Soa 
surrogate, as you will see here— 
from his being the substitute of a 
bishop or a bishop’s chancellor.’ 

The parson gave along whistle 
of despair. Knowing happily no- 
thing about ecclesiastical censures 
himself, he took for granted what 
was thus boldly asserted, namely, 
that as rural dean or surrogate he 
had a right to excommunicate no- 
torious offenders in his parish. No 
doubt he thought it very odd in- 
deed that, if he had such a power, 
he should never have heard of its 
existence before ; and he felt certain 
it could only be based on some ob- 
solete but unrepealed enactment 
which Jabez had fished out of the 
abyss of forgotten laws. Still it 
did not even occur to him to doubt 
the accuracy of a statement of Mr. 
Oliphant, whose truthfulness and 
high sense of honour he knew. 
The fact was, however, that Jabez, 
having begun his researches with 
the profound conviction that ex- 
communication by the incumbent 
was the only proper punishment for 
Hawtrey, and must be found to be 
legal, had so bewildered himself by 
hunting this ecclesiastical preroga- 
tive through the forests and jungles 
of the Statutes at Large and a wil- 
derness of folios—tracking it out 
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through labyrinths of ‘ whereas-es,’ 
‘furthermores’ and ‘ notwithstand- 
ings,’ through canons and conven- 
tions and decretals,—and after all 
only to find it alternately a spiritual 
will-o’-the wisp and a contumacious 
beast with claws, catch sight of it 
here in the plain charge of a bluff 
bishop and lose it there behind the 
mailed glove of a king, or run it 
down as he thought in a precedent 
and then, presto! see it bolt under 
an Act of Parliament just as he 
laid his hands on it—he was so 
bewildered, I say, with all this that 
he had failed to perceive how de- 
cently and completely the middle- 
age hobgoblin he was in search of 
had been laid to rest for ever by 
modern statutes. Or perhaps in 
these statutes he saw loop-holes 
which ordinary minds do not see ; 
one cannot tell; one can only be 
sure that the judgment at which he 
arrived was honest, however much 
mistaken it might be. 

But poor Truman did not even 
know that Mr. Oliphant was pro- 
bably mistaken, and he felt cold 
drops of perspiration on his fore- 
head, so great was the dilemma in 
which he conceived himself placed ; 
for he had quite made up his mind 
already that it was impossible to do 
what Mr. Oliphant wished, and yet 
that gentleman, who had been so 
munificent to him, would be mor- 
tally offended if he declined to 
comply. 

‘But John Hawtrey is a very 
intimate friend of mine, Mr. Oli- 
phant,’ said Joseph at last, with the 
air of a drowning man catching at 
a straw. 

‘Yes, my dear sir, that will cer- 
tainly make it more painful,’ replied 
Jabez, plucking the straw away. 
‘He was a friend of mine also, and 
I can sympathise with your feel- 
ings. But you remember the phi- 


losopher’s magnificent dictum that 
his friend was dear but truth dearer 
still ? Justice is an inexorable god- 
dess; to her we must sacrifice, if 
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occasion calls, our property, our 
friendships, nay, our lives them- 
selves.’ 

‘Well, but really, Mr. Oliphant, 
I don’t know anything whatever 
about the process of excommunica- 
tion—never did such a thing in my 
life—never dreamed of it, bless you !” 

‘I anticipated that objection, Mr. 
Truman,’ said Jabez with pitiless 
courtesy, ‘and have taken the trou- 
ble to look out the proper form 
from the authorities on the subject. 
You will find it in these volumes 
which I will lend you; if you peruse 
them, never fear but you will do 
your duty admirably.’ 

The parson groaned. ‘I must 
have time to think the thing over,’ 
he said: ‘one can’t decide in such 
a hurry what to do.’ 

‘Certainly : it will do if you let 
me know your decision in a few 
days, though to my own mind the 
case appears as clear as possible.— 
I hope, Sir George, you will join 
me in urging our friend here to do 
his duty strenuously, however un- 
pleasant it may be. I am sure from 
your long silence that you tho- 
roughly agree with me this course is 
the only one left us.’ 

‘No, no, by Gad, no!’ exclaimed 
the baronet, as if waking from a 
dream. ‘John Hawtrey’s good fel- 
low—went to school to him: so did 
you, Oliphant. Mustn’t be excom- 
municated—oh, no !’ 

‘Iam much surprised, SirGeorge, 
that you should allow your private 
feelings to influence you on such an 
important matter; and you a ma- 
gistrate !’ said Mr. Oliphant. 

‘Ah, very well: but he mustn’t 
be excommunicated. Has good 
blood in his veins, has Hawtrey, 
though his father was poor.’ 

‘I do not see,’ answered Jabez, in 
considerable wrath at this Balaam 
who had been brought to curse and 
had blessed instead, ‘why good 
blood, as you call it, should give a 
man a privilege to commit any of- 
fence he pleases.’ 
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*‘Mustn’t be excommunicated,’ 
repeated the baronet, more posi- 
tively. ‘ Highsides stand by him.’ 

‘Then you must allow me to tell 
you that in spite of all the High- 
sides he shall be excommunicated, 
as justice requires,’ cried Mr. Oli- 
phant in flaming anger. 

Sir George was not so intoxicated 
as not to be still touchy about his 
dignity when it was assailed. He 
jumped up and rang the bell to 
order his carriage, muttering, ‘ im- 
pudent fellow—son of a cobbler— 
tea-dealer!’ all which expressions 
Mr. Oliphant unluckily overheard 
and never forgave. Not forgetting 
however that the baronet was a 
guest, he bowed him out to his car- 
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riage with even more than ordinary 
courtesy ; but they, did not shake 
hands on parting, and Jabez re- 
turned to the dining-room if possi- 
ble more exasperated against the re- 
presentative of the Highsides than 
against the schoolmaster. Truman 
did not stay long after this explo- 
sion, but all he would say in answer 
to Mr. Oliphant’s pressing him again 
to excommunicate Hawtrey, was 
that ‘he would think of it.’ 

Soon afterwards Lord Stainmore 
arrived, and he was cosily sipping 
his tea by the drawing-room fire 
with Mr. and Mrs. Oliphant, when 
the door was rather hastily opened 
and Kate, followed by Holden, swept 
into the apartment. 
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THE ROSSE TELESCOPE SET TO NEW WORK. 
By Ricnarp A. Proctor, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


Author of ‘Saturn and its System,’ &c. &c. 


HE great Rosse telescope, with 
its monster tube, down which 
a tall man can walk upright, and 
with a light-gathering power so 
enormous, that even by day the stars 
seen through it shine like miniature 
suns, has not remained idle since 
the lamented death of the astrono- 
mer who constructed it. Not only 
has the work to which Earl Rosse 
devoted it—the delineation of those 
strange stellar cloudlets that fleck 
the dark vault of the heavens—been 
continued with unremitting assi- 
duity, but its unrivalled powers 
have been devoted to aid the pro- 
gress of those new and subtle modes 
of research which have recently 
been invented. The task was no 
simple one. The gigantic tube, with 
its ponderous six-feet mirror, had 
been poised so skilfully that a child 
could guide its movements. But 
for the new work which it was to 
be called on to perform much more 
was wanted. A new power had to 
oe given to the telescope—a power 
of self-motion so exactly regulated 
that the gigantic eye of the tele- 
scope might remain steadily fixed 
on any given star or planet, not- 
withstanding the swift rotation of 
the earth, by which in the ordinary 
condition of the tube, the celestial ob- 
jects were carried in a few moments 
across its field of view. This power 
has now been given to the great re- 
fiector, and thereby the value of the 
instrument as an aid to scientific re- 
search has undoubtedly been more 
than doubled. Already it has solved 
a question which had been found to 
lie far beyond the powers of inferior 
instruments; and what it has done 
is, we believe, the merest foretaste 
of what it is likely to do in coming 
years, 
Let us briefly consider a few of 


the qualities of this wonderful tele- 
scope, so that we may be able to 
appreciate its unequalled adaptabi- 
lity to the subtle modes of research 
which our physicists are now ap- 
plying to the celestial bodies. 

As a light-gatherer the Rosse re- 
flector is facile princeps among tele- 
scopes. Sir William Herschel’s 
great four-feet reflector and Lassell’s 
equally large telescope come next 
to it; but the power of either of 
these instruments is less than one 
half that of the Parsonstown re- 
flector, the illuminating surfaces of 
their mirrors being, in fact, exactly 
four-ninths of that of the Rosse tele- 
scope. It is, however, when we com- 
pare the power of the great mirror 
with that of the unaided eye, that 
we see its enormous capability as a 
light-gatherer. On a very mode- 
rate computation the light-gathering 
power of this wonderful instrument 
is found to be upwards of twenty 
thousand times that of the unaided 
eye; and it follows that if the 
faintest star visible to the unaided 
eye were removed to 140 times its 
present distance, it would still re- 
main visible to the giant eye of the 
Rosse reflector. 

If the other qualities of the great 
telescope were all proportioned to 
the one we have been considering, 
we might leave the reader to con- 
ceive what its powers would be, 
from the simple consideration that 
any celestial object would appear as 
distinctly when seen by its aid as it 
would if the unaided eye were 
brought to only one-140th of its 
actual distance from the object. 
Unfortunately this would be largely 
to over-estimate the ‘telescopic’ 
powers of the instrument. We 
have spoken of its strength, we have 
now to speak of its weakness; and 
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the inquiry is rendered so much the 
less unpleasing by the consideration 
that in some of the new modes of 
research to which the telescope is to 
be applied, the faults which are in- 
separable from a reflector of such 
enormous dimensions are of com- 
paratively small moment. 

The fault, then, of the Rosse re- 
flector, as of all the very large 
reflectors hitherto constructed, is 
that it does not present objects in a 
perfectly distinct manner. It used 
to be remarked of the great four- 
feet reflector of Sir William Her- 
schel, that it ‘ bunched a star intoa 
cocked hat;’ and it is whispered 
that Lassell’s great mirror once ex- 
hibited an occultation of one of 
Saturn’s satellites when no such 
phenomenon had in reality taken 
place. The fact seems to be that in 
the present state of mechanical 
science, it is impossible to construct 
a reflector of such enormous dimen- 
sions as these, with that perfect 
truth of figure which Mr. De la 
Rue has given to his 13-inch re- 
flector, and which Mr. With seems 
able to give, in every instance, to 
the mirrors he constructs for the 
Browning reflectors. The very 
weight of a large mirror tends to 
change the figure of its surface ; and 
though the change may seem in- 
significant yet the definmg power 
of the telescope is seriously affected. 
The reader may judge of the effect 
of a slight change of figure, from 
the fact that a single hair between 
the mirror of a nine-inch reflector 
and the sustaining-bed suffices to 
cause the most annoying distortion 
in observed objects. 

It is on this account that we hear 
so little of any discoveries effected 
within the range of our own system 
by means of the great Parsonstown 
reflector. Far better views of the 
planets have been obtained by much 
smaller telescopes. The late Mr. 
Dawes obtained singularly distinct 
views of the planet Mars with a re- 
fracting telescope only eight inches 
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in aperture, whereas the views of 
this planet obtained by means of 
the Rosse telescope are perfectly 
wretched. We have before us, as 
we write, eight such views, and it 
is impossible to say what they mean. 
The planet Saturn, again, the most 
beautiful and interesting object in 
the whole heavens, has exhibited 
all its most charming features in 
the 13-inch reflector of Mr. De la 
Rue, F.R.S. In the Rosse tele- 
scope,—well ; all that we shall say 
is that a distinguishing foreign 
astronomer was once invited to look 
at the planet by its aid, and his ac- 
count of what he saw was thus 
worded: ‘They showed me some- 
thing and they told me it was 
Saturn, and I believed them.’ 

But great reflectors are not con- 
structed for that sort of work. Their 
object is to bring into view those 
outlying regions of space which are 
hidden in the twilight of vast dis- 
tance. The tiny cloudlets which 
shine from beyond the great depths 
of space are changed under the eye 
of the giant reflector of Parsonstown 
into glorious galaxies of stars, blaz- 
ing with a splendour which cannot 
be conceived by those who have not 
themselves looked upon the magic 
scene. To span the vast abysms of 
space, to bring into view galaxies as 
yet unknown, and to exhibit the 
strange figures, the outreaching 
arms, and the fantastic convolutions 
of those which are but barely visible 
in other telescopes, such is the work 
which was looked for from the great 
reflector, and such is the work 
which in the energetic hands of the 
late Lord Rosse it successfully 
achieved. 

But now a new and wonderful 
mode of inquiry has been devised, 
and has rapidly taken its place as 
the most important of all the means 
of discovery which science has as 
yet placed in the hands of her ser- 
vants. We refer to spectroscopic 
analysis, or the analysis of light by 
means of the prism. This mode of 
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research is one to which the powers 
of the great telescope are admirably 
adapted. For a reason that will 
presently appear it will be well that 
we should give a brief sketch of the 
nature of that mode of analysis. 

The shortest and simplest way of 
exhibiting the nature of spectro- 
scopic research is by a reference to 
some of the best known phenomena 
of sound. 

White light may be compared to 
the sound heard when all the notes 
of a piano or harp are heard at 
once. We resolve white light by 
means of a prism into a rainbow- 
tinted streak, and we have at once 
the chromatic scale of light—corre- 
sponding to the sound produced 
when the notes of a piano are swept 
from end to end. The red end of 
the spectrum is the base, the blue 
end is the treble. But some light 
when thus resolved shows a spec- 
trum crossed by black lines: in this 
case some notes of the chromatic 
scale are wanting. Other light 
shows a spectrum of bright lines 


only : in this case some notes only of 


the scale are sounding. Chemists 
have found thatthe luminous vapour 
of every element has its own spec- 
trum of bright lines, in other words 
its own chord of light. But when 
white light is shining through the 
vapour of such an element those 
lines appear as dark streaks across 
the rainbow-tinted background of 
the spectrum. In other words, the 
chord belonging to the vapour, once 
struck down, sounds no more; so 
that as the chromatic scale is swept 
from end to end, the sounds belong- 
ing to the notes of that chord are 
wanting. 

We see at once then that the 
whole power of the new mode of 
research depends on the emission 
of light from an object. It matters 
not whether theobject be in the labo- 
ratory of the chemist, or half a mile 
off, or a hundred millions of miles 
off, or in fine as far off as the most 
distant star, if we can only obtain 
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light enough from it to form a dis- 
tinct spectrum, we can tell what is 
its nature. If it sends usachord of 
light we know it is a self-luminous 
vapour, and if we are acquainted 
with any substance which gives the 
same chord, we know at once that 
the object is formed of that sub- 
stance. Againif it sends us a rain- 
bow-tinted spectrum crossed by a 
silent chord, we know that a sub- 
stance in combustion is shining 
through some vapour about whose 
nature the silent chord is as in- 
structive as the sounding chord in 
the former instance. All we re- 
quire is light enough to see the light- 
chords. 

Therefore it is of incalculable im- 
portance to the science of spectro- 
scopy that it should have powerful 
light-gathering instruments placed 
at its disposal. We have seen that 
the Rosse telescope is far the most 
powerful light-gathering instrument 
in the world. 

But there was a difficulty. The 
spectroscopic observation of a celes- 
tial object is an operation of the 
utmost delicacy. Without entering 
into details which would only per- 
plex those who are unfamiliar with 
the subject, and would be of no 
service to the practical observer 
who may read these pages, it 
may suffice to remark that the light 
from a celestial object must be made 
to fall upon a minute slit between 
two knife edges, before being sub- 
jected to the analysis of the prism. 
Now if we suppose a telescope to be 
so directed that a star’s light falls 
in the manner required, this state 
of things only contiunes for a 
second or two, because the earth’s 
rotation immediately shifts the 
telescope’s axis. Clock-motion is 
wanted to counteract the effect of 
the earth’s rotation; and in every 
well-appointed observatory the ne- 
cessary mechanism is applied to 
the telescope, so that an observer 
may watch a star for any length of 
time he pleases without having occa- 
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sion to touch the tube of his tele- 
scope.! 

But while this is a comparatively 
simple affair, when ordinary tele- 
scopes are in question, the case is 
different when the telescope to be 
moved has a tube full forty feet in 
length, and weighing (with the 
great mirror) several tons. To 
sway such a tube with the steady 
equable motion which alone would 
be of any use, and without setting 
up vibratory tremors sufficient to 
render any delicate observation im- 
possible, was a task sufficient to tax 
the fullest powers of modern science. 
The work also involved an enormous 
outlay. 

The task has been achieved, 
however ; and already a number of 
interesting results have been ob- 
tained. But the application of 
spectroscopic analysis to the celes- 
tial objects is a process requiring 
time, and it is to the future that we 
are to look for the fruits of this part 
of the telescope’s new work. We 


wish, in the remainder of this paper, 
to confine our attention to the re- 
markable discovery already inci- 
dentally alluded to, which has been 
the first fruits of the recent change. 

Astronomers and physicists have 
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long been in doubt, whether we re- 
ceive any heat from the moon. 
Attempts have been made to con- 
centrate the lunar beams by means 
of lenses, and so to render their 
heating effects perceptible. But 
though Saussure and Melloni have, 
in turn, announced that they had 
detected warmth in the lunar rays, 
it has been shown conclusively by 
Tyndall and others, that no faith 
whatever can be placed inthe experi- 
ments hitherto conducted. Indeed, 
Tyndall remarks, that all attempts 
to concentrate the moon’s heat by 
means of lenses must inevitably 
fail. ‘Even such heat-rays as reach 
the earth,’ he remarks, ‘ would be 
utterly cut off by such a lens as 
Melloni made use of.’ Then he 
adds, significantly, ‘it might be 
worth while to make the experi- 
ment with a metallic reflector 
instead of with a lens. I have 
myself tried a conical reflector of 
very large dimensions, but have 
hitherto been defeated by the un- 
steadiness of the London air.’ 

f any confirmation of the former 
of these remarks were needed, it 
would be found in the failure of 
Mr. Huggins to obtain any evidence 
of lunar heat by means of the same 


' Wo may narrate here an amusing circumstance which occurred some years since at a 


celebrated observatory in the suburbs of London. 


A visitor was desirous of observing a 


celestial object which was nearly overhead, and having the run of the observatory at the 
moment, he directed the telescope towards the star, set the clock-work in motion, and 
placed himself on his back in the observing-frame attached to the floor of the observatory. 
This frame is so constructed that the observer can fix the head-rest in any position, and 
as the whole frame revolves round an upright in the middle of the observatory-floor, it is 
easy to place the frame so that the observer can look in perfect comfort at any object on 
the celestial vault. In the present instance, as we have said, the observer lay on his 
back, the object being nearly overhead. But while the frame remained, of course, at rest, 
the clockwork was slowly driving the telescope after the star; and as the star happened 
to be approaching the point overhead the eyepiece of the telescope was being brought 
continually lower and lower. Intent on observing the aspect of the star (a celebrated 
double) our astronomer failed to notice that this movement of the eyepiece was gradually 
imprisoning him. His head was fixed by the head-rest, and the eye-tube was beginning 
to press with more and more force against his eye. The telescope was a very heavy one, 
the very slowness of the movement made it irresistible, and the observer's position pre- 
vented him from helping himself. Fortunately his cries for assistance were quickly 
heard, the clockwork was stopped, the head-rest lowered, and the prisoner released ; 
otherwise he would undoubtedly have suffered severely. He would, in fact, have had 
as good reason to complain of the telescope as the celebrated astronomer Struve had in 
the case of the Pulkova refractor, ‘which,’ Struve said, ‘ was justly called a “refractor,” 
since it had twice broken one of his legs for him.’ 
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appliances which had afforded the 
clearest possible evidence that heat 
reaches us from the fixed stars. 
The rays of the star Arcturus con- 
centrated, by means of Mr. Hug- 

ins’s fine refractor, upon the face 
of the heat-measuring instrument 
called the thermopile, immediately 
moved the indicator-needle in a 
perceptible manner. The rays from 
the moon, on the contrary, notwith- 
standing her immensely superior 
light, produced no signs whatever 
of the existence of heat. 

It is evident, that with its new 
driving apparatus, the Rosse tele- 
scope, was the very instrument for 
attacking this difficult problem. 
Accordingly, arrangements were 
made for receiving the rays of the 
moon after concentration by the great 
six-feet mirror upon the face of a 
very delicate thermopile. When this 
had been done, and after every pre- 
caution had been adopted for pre- 
venting misconception as to the true 
cause of any deflection of the needle, 
the evidence which had been so 
long desired was at length obtained. 
The needle moved sensibly under 
the influence of the moon’s warmth ; 
and for the first time in the history 
of science, we are at length able to 
affirm positively, that the earth re- 
ceives a sensible amount of heat 
from her satellite. 

Lord Rosse has even been able to 
form an estimate of the relative 
amount of heat we receive from the 
moonand from the sun. He states, 
as the result of his observations, 
that the radiation from the moon 
is about the goo,cooth part of that 
from the sun. 

But perhaps the most interesting 
result of the inquiry is the deter- 
mination of the actual heat of the 
moon’s surface at the time of full 
moon, or rather at lunar midday. 
By comparing the heat received 
from the moon with that derived 


from certain terrestrial sources of 


heat, Lord Rosse finds that the 
moon’s surface must be heated to a 
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temperature of about five hundred 
degrees Fahrenheit, or nearly three 
hundred degrees above the boiling 
point ! 

Nor is this result, startling as it 
seems at first sight, to be greatly 
wondered at, when we remember 
the circumstances under which the 
moon’s surface is exposed to the 
solar rays. Fancy a day a fort- 
night long; not as in our polar 
regions, with a sun only a few de- 
grees above the horizon even at 
midday, but with an almost ver- 
tical sun for several days in succes- 
sion. We know the intensity of 
the heat which prevails at noon in 
tropical countries; but that heat is 
a mere nothing compared with that 
which must prevail when, instead 
of a few hours, the sun hangs for 
five or six days close to the zenith, 
and pours down his rays on a sur- 
face unshielded by any atmosphere. 
And with respect to the effects of 
an atmosphere, let us not be mis- 
understood. Itis well known that 
the intense heat of the tropical 
climate is not tempered, but in- 
creased by the density of the atmo- 
sphere. On the Himalayan slopes, 
several thousand feet above the 
level of the sea an endurable if not 
a pleasant climate can be found, 
because of the rarity of the air. 
But the direct rays of the sun are 
hotter—paradoxical as it may sound 
—on the snow-covered summits of 
the Himalayas, than at the sea- 
level. Those who have travelled 
over snow-covered mountains in 
summer know well that, while the 
air may be cool and refreshing, the 
sun will be peeling the skin from 
hands and face incautiously exposed 
to his rays. 

Thus it is, doubtless, on the 
moon’s surface, except that all the 
effects of the sun’s heat are intensi- 
fied, through the tremendous length 
of the lunar day and the absolute 
absence of any lunar atmosphere. 
Indeed, Sir John Herschel, from 
theoretical considerations, was long 
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since led to anticipate the results of 
Lord Rosse’s researches. He re- 
marked that ‘the surface of the 
fall moon exposed to us must 
necessarily be very much heated, 
possibly to a degree much exceed- 
ing that of boiling water.’ 

The question of the moon’s habi- 
tability by such creatures as subsist 
upon the earth is, of course, finally 
disposed of by Lord Rosse’s dis- 
covery. We could not live con- 
veniently at the temperature of 
boiling water, nor could any beings 
we know of. The famous salaman- 
der, even if it had all the properties 
assigned to it in olden times instead 
of being one of the most cold-loving 
of all known creatures, would find 
the moon an unsatisfactory resi- 
dence. For tremendous as is the 
heat of the lunar midday, the cold 
of the lunar night must be still more 
terrible. It has been well remarked 
by Tyndall that were it not for the 
moisture with which our atmo- 
sphere is laden, the cold of a single 
night would bind our fields in a 
Siberian frost. Imagine then the 
effects of a night of three hundred 
hours in a region where there is 
neither moisture to form protecting 
envelopes of cloud or mist, nor an 
atmosphere to support such enve- 
lopes even if they could be formed. 
Doubtless the cold of the lunar 
night is of an intensity such as not 
even the most ingenious appliances 
of our chemists could produce. 
Under its influence, not merely 
would all known liquids be frozen, 
but probably every gas known to 
us would be converted into the 
solid form. 

And we may notice, in passing, 
by how many strange and bizarre 
theories astronomers have endea- 
voured to account for the fact that 
the moon has no appreciable atmo- 
sphere. At least four views have 
been put forward. There is, first 


of all, the theory that the moon has 
always been without an atmosphere. 
Then there is the theory that the 
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moon’s atmosphere has all retired 
to that side of our satellite which is 
always concealed from us. Thirdly, 
there is the theory that the oceans 
and atmosphere which once ren- 
dered the moon a fitting abode for 
living creatures, have retired within 
the interior of the mcon’s crust. 
Lastly, there is the theory that the 
oceans on the moon’s surface first 
became frozen, as the moon gradu- 
ally parted with her internal heat, 
that next her atmosphere began to 
yield to the intensity of cold, and 
changing first to the liquid and then 
to the solid form, became no longer 
recognisable as an atmosphere by 
our astronomers. 

Perhaps Lord Rosse’s recent dis- 
covery seems more decidedly op- 
posed to the last of these views than 
to any of the others. The notion of 
a frozen mass of oxygen or hydrogen 
under the influence of a heat more 
than three hundred degrees higher 
than that of boiling water seems 
bizarre in the extreme. Yet, after 
all, it is almost impossible for us to 
conceive what would happen when 
there is no appreciable atmosphere 
to prevent the immediate radiation 
of heat into space. We know that 
the snows on the summits of the 
Himalayas show no traces of dimi- 
nution under the full heat of the 
vertical sun of India. Yet the air 
around those snows is absolutely 
dense when compared with that 
which exists (if any at all exist) 
upon the moon’s surface. 

Then again, we may look at the 
matter in another light. Whatever 
effects are to be ascribed to the heat 
of a lunar day cannot do more than 
counterpoise the effects which must 
be ascribed to the cold of the long 
lunar night. During the. whole 
twenty-eight days the moon receives 
no more heat (in proportion to its 
surface) than the earth does in the 
same time, though the mode in 
which the heat is received in either 
case is very different. Now Pro- 
fessor Tyndall has shown us how 
3G2 
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nature stores up heat, and how she 
also stores up cold (to use a some- 
what inexact but convenient mode 
of expression). It is with the latter 
process we are here concerned, and 
a very simple illustration will suffice 
to exhibit the nature of the case. 
If we subject a quantity of aqueous 
vapour to the action of intense cold 
(still our mode of,expression is in- 
exact but convenient for our pur- 
pose) the vapour parts with as much 
heat as it can without changing, but 
is presently compelled to change to 
the liquid form, a process: during 
which it parts with a large quantity 
of heat ; then the liquid repeats the 
process, parting with as much heat 
as it can without changing form, 
but being presently compelled to 
change to the solid form, a process 
during which it parts with another 
large stock of heat. Now when we 
come to subject the ice thus formed 
to the action of heat, the processes 
just described are reversed, and be- 
fore we can restore ice to the state 
of water we must employ a large 
quantity of heat without any ap- 
parent heating effect ; and we must 
do the same before we can restore 
the water to the state of vapour. 
Then only will the addition of further 
heat raise the vapour to a higher 
temperature than it had when we 
began. Nature had not only un- 
wound the spring, so to speak, but 
had carefully wound it the reverse 
way, and in reversing the process 
we have to unwind before rewinding 
and to rewind before winding the 


spring to a higher tension than it 
had at first. 
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We see at once, then, that the 
intense heat of the moon’s surface 
does not by any means imply that, 
if there were much ice on the moon’s 
surface it would all melt beneath 
the sun’s action, still less that the 
water thus formed would all be 
converted into vapour. The intense 
cold of the long lunar night would 
have so thoroughly wound the 
spring the reverse way that all the 
heat of the long lunar day would be 
insufficient to unwind it. 

We know so little, however, of the 
results which would follow from 
such a state of things as exists at 
the moon’s surface that it would be 
unwise to speculate further on these 
and similar points. Lord Rosse’s 
discovery gives us good hope that 
more may yet be learned respecting 
our satellite, and that thus an answer 
may be obtained to many questions 
of interest which hitherto it has 
seemed useless to inquire into. New 
modes of research seem to be re- 
vealing themselves to our physicists. 
On every side new labourers are 
entering the field of scientific in- 
quiry ; and each day our men of 
science are giving fresh proofs of 
zeal and industry. The very work 
we have been considering, the ad- 
dition of motive power to the once 
inert mass of the great reflector, is 
even more encouraging from the 
proof it affords of the disinterested 
regard which the men of our day 
feel for scientific interests, than from 
the immense material aid which it 
brings to the new modes of physical 
research, 
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PALINGENESIS. 


In solemn precincts of the forest aisles 
There is a wondrous gathering of life, 

And all the vacant dull monotony 

Of netted wood softens mysteriously 

To tender inarticulate prophecy, 

A boundless budding, fluttering anon 

As with green wings unfolding for a flight. 
Now all my soul rejoices reverently 

Mid cool diffusion of a greening dim, 
Knecls hearkening the still small voice of God, 
Nature from mouths of myriads new born 
Anew revealing her eternal youth. 


Lo! all the champaign saturate with light, 
Softly alive with magical green flames, 
Grass blades commingling multitudinous 
With daisies clustered, scattered, like to stars, 
And kingcups floating buoyant everywhere ; 
Now loose-limbed lambs push nestling to their mothers, 
Haunts of primrose and frail windflower rejoice ; 
Till later, wandering by the brimming river, 
I view horse-chesnut massy foliaged 
Lift as with eager hands innumerous 
Up the blue morn an offering of flowers, 
While hawthorns near, sunsmitten to the core, 
Froth over in dumb ecstasy of bloom. 
Silverly winds the river from afar, 
Dim-frosted from its currents here and there, 
With hazy tree-clusters impalpable 
Rolled as a border; nigh me vivid turf 
Gleams to the edge, but fringing fair the path 
Wave pliant sword-like rushes o’er the flood, 
Feasting the eye with gliding opal light 
Of water ’mong green pennons at their play ; 
And there full soon the water-hen will brood 
On rushes pulled and woven to a nest 
In arich twilight of mild emerald, 
Feeling sweet motions under the warm breast, 
Lulled with soft flicker of the wave below 
And gentle whispering of airs above. 


Yet later, lo! the frail acacia, 
Steeping in light her suavity of hair, 
Sensitive flushes like a lovely woman, 
All conscious when a cloud moves off the sun ; 
Her leafy clusters delicate as down 
Seem self-sustaining buoyant in blue air, 
Move as informed with some sweet sister spirit 
Yielding a gentle unimperious will 
To every mood of zephyr-fantasy ; 
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Obtrudes not her soft presence on the sky, 
Inlaying it with tender tracery, 

Seems there to dwell by loving sufferance, 
Or primal right of native harmony 

With mild dominion of warm summer air. 


And now I walk in fields of sheathed corn 
Rare sprent with chamomile and scarlet poppy, 
Through meads profound with grasses all aflower 
And sorrel hanging like a sanguine mist 
Thwart tender-grey horizons leagues away 
Broken by cumbrous cumulus of trees ; 

In coppices where roses float like moons, 

Breathing warm air we breathe a breath of flowers, 
Instinct with sunny songs of summer bird, 

Dartling innumerouns intertangling lines 

From vernal glooms, or sparkling in a spray. 


A rugged stile, with upper bar made smooth 
And polished from how many horny hands 
Of passing peasant, leads me to a slope 
That lapses quietly, all pasture land 
And wood and grain, save where upon my left 
On level space abides a little church, 
With golden vane aglister in the sun, 
Ancient grey-walled, a pent-roof in dusk tile 
Rich red and weatherworn upon the tower, 
A brow that shadows over slumbrous eyes 
Of narrow window droused with eld and heat. 
Thither I passed, and came where sleep the dead ; 
Stonecrop and moss were on the buttresses 
And bart’s-tongue sprouted in the creviced wall ; 
Over the rude old woodwork of the porch 
A dial ’mid the crumbling masonry 
Shadowed the hour. 


Upon a sunk headstone 
Lichened awry and low, with graven words 
Worn wavering indefinite with time, 
A very aged man, mute, motionless, 
Reclined ; he leaned against another grave 
That seemed less ancient; in some withered leaves 
His withered limbs were drooping heavily ; 
His eyes were toward the heavenly distances 
Where ever and anon a paler wave 
Passed over silky grasses of the field, 
While tracts of land imbibed soft shadowing 
‘rom clouds that travelled in a gentle wind, 
Effacing from the sight in yonder valley 
His sober-vestured cot among the elms, 
Restored awhile at unawares and still 
With shining of warm sunlight in the place ; 
So dawn to fade faint memories of his mind! 
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Then I approaching spake, addressing him - 
‘A lovely spot! often you linger in it?’ 
Vacant he looked as hearing not the words, 
Or vaguely conscious of the sense they bore. 
Then at the moment broke upon the air 
A laughter of some children from the wood. 
They came, their tiny hands full filled with flov ers ; 
The boy flung down his nosegay on a grave 
In eager chase of some blue butterfly, 
The little girl for life and ecstasy 
Twirled, leapt, and gushed with pleasure like a bird. 


Then at the sight of these and at the sound, 
Intelligence lit all the countenance 
Of the old man ; he gazed and murmured low, 
‘Mine were like these, about the age of these.’ 
These little children straying here to play 
Seemed like unconscious sunbeams of the Lord 
To rouse dim memories in a human soul 
Where all grew shadow, even as yonder beams 
Revealed the nested village in the vale ; 
Yet speedily the darkness closed again. 


But now that wicket where I lately passed 
Clicked and swung open, rendering access 
To a young man and maiden in their prime; 
But he first coming closed and held it shut 
In sport against her, fastening the latch, 
Insisting she must mount the neighbour stile 
And he receive her into stalwart arms ; 

So, coyly pleading, very soon she did, 

Both laughing crooning and embracing close 
When she was landed; then with faces near, 
He leaning with his arm about her waist, 
She yielding fondly, blushing o’er with bliss, 
These lovers went all bright and beautiful, 
Threading their way among the grassy graves, 
Here and there heedless treading over them, 
Conversing, nor observing him who leaned 
Upon the headstone facing them the while, 
That very aged man, nor seeing me. 


But once again these human lovers twain 
Became unconscious sunbeams of the Lord 
To rouse remembrance in a slumbering soul. 
He gazed and murmured, ‘ She and I like these 
Passed here in other years—the very gate 
We came by from the village! this the church 
Where twelve months after she and I were wed, 
And some few happy years we spent together ; 
For she was very good—she lies below 
Here where I sit; ’tis warm and pleasant here !’ 
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After, I heard his uneventful tale 
From others in the village where he dwelt. 

He tilled these fields or drove these laden wains 
Brown-chested in the sweltering hot summer: 
Mounted on stacks he forced a long bright blade 
Through dense hot hay, then trussed it for the mart ; 
She came from Orchard but a mile from hence, 
Noted for flavour of its teeming apples. 













































Small store of learning cottagers may boast, 
Yet well they love their gardens and their homes ; 
And in their scanty intervals of toil 
Not all unheard, unheeded, doth our Mother, 
Nature the holy Mother of us all, 

Speak to her children in their heart of hearts. 
What though ye, Fortune’s favourites, may deem 
Them as the maimed and deaf and dumb and blind 
Of Nature’s family, will ye profane 

Presume to map and measure all the love, 
Trickling through secret channels infinite, 
Wherein a mother may impart herself, 

Yearning out most to her unfortunates ? 

They feel her fold, though they can ill explain 
Aloud with finished phrasing what she means. 
Ah! not from callous heart or shallow soul, 

Only from organ helpless with disuse, 

Their filial love is inarticulate ; 

While you, with your light pity and dull scorn, 

. Flout in them faults your very selves impose, 
Listless disdaining to alleviate 

By one least finger-touch the weary load 

Of doom the Father lays upon the sons 

That we may win free range of one another, 

Nor live unloved in loveless solitude. 






Behold these children sporting in the wood, 
Stooping for flowers, inhaling all the summer! 
Doth Nature never call the little ones, 

Lay ne’er a tender hand upon their hearts? 

Behold these lovers when they sit and dream 

In yonder hollow, with the gambols light 

Of woodland elves, men name sunshine and shadow, 
Sliding about them in the fanning breeze, 

All his clear future roseate with her, 

And all her futare melted unto him! 

Hath Nature ne’er a message unto these ? 

Only the world’s inhuman votaries, 

The dead-alive, the arrogant, the cold, 

Are reprobate exiles and pariahs, 

Shut out for aye from her maternal heart! 

Since even the very dead she takes and hides— 
Though these may never look upon her face ! 
Deep in her bosom, changing them to flowers 
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And foodful corn, and dear remembrances, 
Refreshing hallowed life in many a soul 
Feeding as meadows feed from secret springs. 


And yet ’tis human to lament awhile 
Over the lapse of man’s bewildering life! 
Nature the mother to this ancient man 
Called as she calls the little ones to-day, 
Nature the mother to this ancient man 
Spuke as she speaks to yonder lovers now! 
And when the children of himself and her 
Left them alone, how oft on sabbath eves, 
When hymns were silent in the rustic church, 
He and she came to trim the little graves, 
To pick germander and forget-me-not, 
That bloomed about the children laid to sleep ! 
So when she left him verily alone, 
And he to prayers came wearily without her, 
When all were gone he knelt upon her sod, 
Or dreamed with misted eyes in distances 
Their guileless gaze had visited together. 
Now sole survivor of his family, 
Surviving all who loved him, all he loved, 
Surviving even Love, yea very Sorrow, 
Sister to Love, survivor of himself, 
He sits long summer hours upon the tomb, 
Her lovely form long faded in the dust, 
Her name faint wavering from the mossy stone, 
Her memory nearly faded from the heart 
The heart that loved her—and he little feels 
Save a mere sense of comfort from the sun 
About those piteous impotent shrunk limbs. 
Only when these new shadows of an hour, 
These children and these lovers, flit athwart 
They rouse a momentary memory, 
As one designless may awake some sound 
Brushing a lyre long disused in dust. 


Still Nature speaks as when he was a child, 
Still speaks as when he was a youthful lover ; 
But these are vanished, yea the man that was 
Moulders away ; now little but the name 
Remains of him—these remnants of a man, 
How shall they heed, all bloodless dull and cold, 
Her awful rapture of immortal youth ? 

So all about the stricken wife of Lot, 

A living woman stiffening to stone, 

Amid the glare of cities rolled in fire 

And shocks of thunder subterranean, 

In loud confusion swept the cavalcade 

Of urgent richly vestured fugitives, 
Husband and brother, camel-mounted slave, 
Dwindling in her to murmur meaningless. 
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The banquet and the lovely guests of youth 
With dewy coronal on smooth white brows, 
And mirth and song and goblets of rich wine, 
Have vanished from his soul, and all the lights, 
Save only one abortive piteous 
Fitful illuming dimly storied wall, 

Still struggling with an incubus of Gloom 
That feeds secure, encroaching evermore, 
Devouring slow the pale remains of life. 


Ah! God hath lent to us the loveliest thing 
Of all rare splendours in his treasury, 
And we poor senseless children of a day 
Take it how lightly, toss and trample it, 
Until He whispers, Give it me again ! 
Now will I lend it to another life. 
Then first we look upon the thing we hold, 
And lo! it is the jewel of our youth. 
Ah! then we clutch it with.a miser’s clutch, 
We peer within it, lift it up to light, 
Search out some golden casket for the gem ; 
Turning all cold to hear His awful voice 
Quiet repeating, Give it me again. 


Behold we dally in a dreamful doze, 
Afloat in listless splendour of a water 
That loves inhaling glory from fair isles 
Sunnily laving; when we closed our eyes 
Our boat still floated in its own mild gleam, 
Among white swans and balmy breathing airs, 
Yet now we pale reluctantly to note 
That we have drifted in our summer dream 
All unforeboding among scenes of change : 
Some chilling shadow ruffles the sweet river 
And troubles clear serenity of heaven. 
We rouse affrighted—lo! the current flies, 
Yonder the shores lie dubious in haze, 
Yonder a cold mist smothers all the stream ; 
Pale while we peer there ominously booms 
From forth the gloom some roaring of a fall ! 


Arise my soul! adore the inevitable, 
For Death is that inevitable shadow 
That ever follows in the ways of life. 
.Yea, we who live are needed as we are, 
Nor in aught vary from our destiny, 

And they who die are needed as they are, 
Fulfilling uses more mysterious 

Yet alike necessary and Divine. 

Brothers arise! leave wails effeminate, 
Confront and praise the inevitable law ; 
To-morrow travails with a doom divine; 
Glory and triumph in Humanity : 

Stand by your guns, make sharp your cutlasses, 
Do battle for the brotherhood of man ! 
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Full soon shall Life with gliding lips Divine 
Blow through a fresher greener reed than ours, 
And fling us to the earth well worn with use. 
So be it, Lord! yea teach us to rejoice ; 

Some human music never shall be mute, 
Yon spheres can roll thee vaster harmonies ! 
Yea, if thou breathe but on a point of dust 
The same shall thrill and falter into Man ; 
Yea, from the clash of systems and of worlds 
Shall flame a superhuman light of souls, 
Innumerable motes from gloom to gloom 
Passing alive in one white beam from Thee ! 


Nature, refreshed, unwearied, every spring 
Awakes to bodings inarticulate 
As from a myriad mouths of budding boughs, 
Tuning her instrument and preluding 
Her full triumphant symphony of summer 
And autumn’s deep tempestuous ocean hymn, 
Her pean hymeneal of blent lives 
Of sea and mountain-storm and swinging pine, 
Forest that rings with acclamation rare 
From beast and bird and myriad living things, 
Tumultuous leaves and ecstasies of bloom, 
With man a reed through whom the Hidden One 
Breathes forth this anthem of the Universe ! 


Lead then, O year, thy bright procession forth, 
Light clouds along cerulean clear skies, 
And revels of fair flowers along the earth, 
Dancing to softest music of mild airs, 
Simmer of rills in sunny summer showers, 
Mingled with flutes and flageolets of birds ! 
Surge tides of glory round about our dead, 
Dead in the deep recurrence of thy smile, 
Dead in the rhythmic breathing of thy breast 
O season! as with blare of trumpet-call 
Shock all the blood of every youthful thing 
To bound for battle and sublime emprise, 
Prick to endeavour, gird us to endure, 
Inform with wingéd seeds all ambient airs, 
Inform all creatures with a hallowed heat, 
Dissolve them languorous in sweet desire, 
Yea, flush them full with dear delicious fire! 
Inform the spiritual air of souls 
With serviceable knowledge and device, 
With germs of generous impulse and resolve, 
With deed the fruit and fantasy the flower ; 
Speed the career of human destiny ! 
Abase, O Lord! vain individual wills, 
Our puny aims, our lives ephemeral, 
Replunge them in Thy calm Eternity! 
We kneel abashed in Thine immensity, 
Who revelled erst within Thy light Divine. 
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Still for a few more years insatiate 
Of living, loving, learning, suffering, 
Hungry for all thy wondrous loveliness 
In earth and air, in woman and in man, 
When we are old or weary and well spent, 
Letting thy rush of racers thunder by, 
And cower in thy smile perennial, 
Draw troubled breath regarding in Thy face 
Of never to be moved serenity, 
Resume our being, Thou who art alone, 
And live for ever in the lives of all! 

Ropen Nos. 
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"A POET OF THE LOWER FRENCH EMPIRE. 


HE name of Charles Baudelaire 
has lately become of note in 
French poetic literature, and we 
have now, in one volume, a final 
edition of his poems, except a few 
suppressed by the censorship as too 
bad for the not very squeamish taste 
of the French public. Let us first 
take a look at the man, as portrayed 
by his friend Théophile Gautier. 
The author of Les Fleurs du Mal 
was born in Paris in 1821, appa- 
rently in the upper middle class. 
After his father’s death his mother 
was married toa general, afterwards 
ambassador to Constantinople. The 
boy, we gather, was not in harmony 
with his relatives; he desired to 
follow a literary career; they sent 
him to India, and put him into 
commercial training. From this he 


broke loose, and returned to Paris, 
enriched only with certain brain- 
pictures of tropicalscenery. Visions 


of the dark-blue Indian seas and of 
Indian girls under lofty cocoa-palms 
often floated before him in the 
narrow streets and between the 
chimney-pots of the French capital. 
He was now about twenty-one years 
old, with some little patrimony, not 
much, but enough to go on with, 
handsome in person, with highly 
polished manners, and an artistic 
intellect, of that order in which 
cesthetics and materialism are 
mingled in hazardous proportions. 
This youth entered on the career 
of a Parisian man-about-town, and 
littérateur. His criticisms, short 
stories, poems, in various periodicals, 
won him no public attention during 
several years, nor even any position 
with the editors as a desirable 
contributor; but by degrees the 
younger generation of artists and 
writers began to recognise, as they 
are usually the first to do, the name 
of Baudelaire as that of a new star 
in the literary sky, and in 1849, 
when M. Gautier first met him, in 


one of the inner circles of artistic 
and literary Paris, his presence ex- 
cited much interest. 

He had a striking personal ap- 
pearance ; a handsome sarcastic face 
of warm-pale complexion, the black 
hair cropped on the forehead, brown 
eyes, lips voluptuous and ironic; 
and dressed with a careful simpli- 
city, a ‘sober dandyism.’ His man- 
ners were punctiliously polite, even 
to formality, and his conversation 
abounded in expressions of extreme 
humility. He spoke coldly and pre- 
cisely, with few gestures, and was 
continually putting forward in the 
most quiet and matter of fact way 
some astounding paradox. With 
perfect quietness and simplicity he 
would advance some ‘satanically 
monstrous’ axiom, or theory ‘ d’une 
extravagance mathématique.’ Phi- 
lanthropists of every sort he held 
in the deepest contempt. In po- 
litical, social, or moral questions he 
neither had nor pretended to have 
the slightest interest. 

To the French reading public 
Baudelaire first became known as 
the translator of Edgar Poe. This 
work, we are told, he did to perfec- 
tion, and the marvellous tales of 
the American became ‘the rage’ in 
France. The natural sympathy 
between the minds of author and 
translator is indubitable, and in 
Bandelaire’s own writings the effects 
of his admiration of Poe are fre- 
quently traceable. Baudelaire, in 
fact, has little inventiveness; his 
distinction rests in his style, and 
that, we are told by French critics, 
is exquisite of its kind. He is 
nothing if not artistic; ‘ l’amateur des 
élégances exquises, des maniérismes 
raffinés et des coquetteries savantes,’ 
he ‘searched curiously for the 
strange’ and elaborately wove it in. 
‘There are some men who are natu- 
rally mannerists,’ and he was one of 
these. His love of art ran (by an 
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unhealthy development surely ?) 
into a taste, a passion for the arti- 
ficial, in literature, in painting, even 
in life. He compared ‘ the artificial’ 
to a Parisian lady, elaborately drest 
and highly perfumed, a touch of 
rouge on her cheek, dyed hair, 
eyelids darkened with kohl, witty, 
polished, self- possessed and self-con- 
scious to the last fibre, and ‘the 
natural’ to a rustic beauty, ‘ré- 
pugnante de santé et de vertu,’—for he 
demanded not merely the artificial, 
but the morbid, to complete his sa- 
tisfaction. He is ‘poéte de décadence,’ 
his friend tells us, the product of 
an advanced and highly corrupt 
stage of civilisation, and as an 
artist he uses ‘ces nuances morbide- 
ment riches de la pourriture plus ou 
moins avancée,’ 

This is perhaps not very encou- 
raging; yet we may venture for 
once to look more closely at the 
product of Baudelaire’s poetic 


labour as it lies compact before us 
in the shape of 152 short poems. 


Many of them have only fourteen 
lines, but not in legitimate sonnet 
form. One hundred and seven of 
the pieces are classed under the 
sub-title Spleen et Idéal, twenty as 
Tableaux Parisiens, five, Le Vin, 
four, Révolte, and six, La Mort, while 
ten others are left unclassified. 
The phrase Spleen et Idéal is very 
significant, and briefly indicates the 
characteristic mood of Baudelaire’s 
mind,—a mood unwholesome, yet in- 
teresting as something really felt 
by a man, and in less degree, or at 
all events with less power of ex- 
pressing self, by many other men. 
His pursuit in life is the enjoyment 
of a refined and artistic voluptuous- 
ness. He abhors ugliness, pain, 
poverty, old age, but they haunt his 
steps, he meets them everywhere ; 
this world, when illusive mists of 
youth have melted away, is seen to 
be full of tortured men and women, 
suffering for the most part by and 
through their evil propensities, 
which are natural and ineradi- 
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cable. The Imp of the Perverse 
(to use Edgar Poe’s phrase) is 
the ruling demon of man’s life. 
The Poet, for his part, devotes him- 
self to adoration of the Beautiful— 
‘le beau’—and avows this as his 
only religion. It is a Parisian kind 
of beau, we find, wholly material 
and sensual, yet with exquisite and 
fastidious manners, and always 
more or less factice. Yet this form 
of worship also, however cunningly 
refined and varied, is found to be 
unsatisfactory. In the man abides 
@ conscience, a soul, a something, 
which, after all sensual and zsthetic 
satiation, is neither filled nor satis- 
fied, but tormented with hunger 
and unrest, and then whither can 
he turn? what do, but groan, or 
grind his teeth, or sit with chin on 
fists and eyes staring into the néant, 
his only utterance a profound sigh 
at long intervals. He finds the only 
practical relief in his natural turn 
for literary composition. In such 
soil and climate have grown these 
Fleurs du Mal. So has come this 
dismal volume of highly artistic 
verse, ‘langue marbrée des verdeurs 
de la décomposition.’ 

Middle-aged, lonely, out of health, 
oppressed with ennui, Charles Baude- 
laire moved from Paris to Brussels, 
but the change helped him nothing. 
A paralytic seizure deprived him of 
motion and of speech, and the ex- 
pression of eyes alone showed that 
he retained consciousness. In this 
condition he survived some months. 
He was about 46 years old at his 
death. Besides the poems, fifty 
short tales and fantasies of his have 
been collected from various periodi- 
cals to form a volume. In these, 
which we have not seen, we should 
expect to be reminded of Edgar 
Poe, as is the case here and there 
throughout the poems. Another 
publication of Bandelaire is en- 
titled Les Paradis avtificiels, opium 
et haschich, describing and distin- 
guishing between the effects of 
those drugs ; his account of opium 
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being derived mainly from De 
Quincy. The public rumour that 
Baudelaire himself was addicted to 
opium or haschich or both is con- 
tradicted by M. Gautier. We can- 
not however avoid noticing that he 
puts his contradiction forward in an 
argumentative form: Baudelaire 
frequently writes with repugnance 
of ce bonheur acheté a la pharmacie, 
therefore, &c.; he was sobre comme 
tous les travailleurs; the true man 
of letters n’aime pas que sa pensée 
subisse Vinfluence d’un agent quel- 
conque. But M. Gautier (whose 
pen in fact is much more sparkling 
than exact or profound) forgets 
that a few pages before this he has 
described the death from delirium 
tremens of Baudelaire’s favourite 
American writer, and has remarked 
of poor Poe, ‘He never deceived 
himself as to the disastrous effects 
of this vice, he who wrote, in his 
story of The Black Cat, this signifi- 
cant phrase, “‘ What malady is com- 
parable to alcohol!”’ Moreover, 
it is elsewhere mentioned that 
‘Baudelaire spoke a great deal of 
his ideas, very seldom of his senti- 
ments, and never of his actions.’ 
He seems to have always lived alone 
in Paris, showing himself at inter- 
vals in the studios and salons of 
his acquaintances. Of his amours 
and subsequent disgusts we have 
enough and to spare in his poetry ; 
on this topic he always speaks with 
a kind of saturnine lubricity. He 
plunges into sensualism, emerges sa- 
tiated, disgusted, sad ; then plunges 
again. Physical horrors have a 
morbid attraction for him as they 
had for the American; he examines 
minutely into the hideousness of 
disease, death, putrefaction. His 
imagery abounds in serpents, 
corpses, vampires, graveworms, 
nightmares, demons. His spleen 
finds food in every natural sight and 
sound ; the firewood brought into 
the courtyard fills him with dreary 
thoughts of winter; the sound of 
cock-crow is like a sob cut short 
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by a spitting of blood. In the fol- 
lowing little poem, intended as we 
suppose to express one of the milder 
shades of pensiveness, observe the 
not tragic but butcherly image by 
which the tranquil setting sun is 
presented : 


Harmonie pv Sore. 


Voici venir les temps ou vibrant sur sa tige 

Chaque fleur s’évapore ainsi qu'un encen- 
Soir ; 

Les sons-et les parfums tournent dans l’air 
du soir ; 

Valse mélancolique et langoureux vertige ! 

Chaque fleur s’évapore ainsi qu’un encen- 
soir ; 

Le violon frémit comme un ceur qu'on 
afflige ; 

Valse mélancolique et langoureux vertige ! 

Le ciel est triste et beau comme un grand 
reposoir. 

Le violon frémit comme un ceur qu'on 
afflige, 

Un ceur tendre, qui hait le néant vaste 
et noir! 

Le ciel est triste et beau comme un grand 
reposoir ; 

Le soleil s'est noyé dans son sang qui se 
fige... 

Un ceur tendre, qui hait le néant vaste et 
noir, 

Du passé lumineux recueille tout vestige ! 

Le soleil s’est noyé dans son sang qui se 
fige... 

Ton souvenir en moi luit comme un osten- 
soir! 


The above may be taken as a spe- 
cimen of the art, amounting to 


artifice, of Baudelaire’s style. In 
the following composition appear, 
though not in their most offensive 
form, all the main characteristics of 
the writer, presented with a care- 
fully considered ingenuity of form 
and great choiceness of language. 
In several points, and particularly 
in a strange cruelty, a gloating 
upon physical torture, the French 
poet reminds us of his contemporary 
and fellow-countryman, Gustave 
Doré, especially as the latter dis- 
plays himself in the designs to 
Balzac’s Contes drélatiques, probably 
the most characteristic of the artist’s 
works. This cruelty is a ‘note’ of 
the New Diabolic School. 
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Je veux bitir pour toi, Madone, ma mai- 
tresse, 

Un autel souterrain au fond de ma détresse, 

Et creuser dans le coin le plus noirde mon 
coeur, 

Loin du désir mondain et du regard mo- 
queur, 

Une niche, d’azur et d’or tout émaillée, 

Ou tu te dresseras, Statue émerveillée. 

Avec mes Vers polis, treillis d’un pur métal 

Savamment constellé de rimes de cristal, 

Je ferai pour ta téte une énorme Couronne; 

Et dans ma Jalousie, 6 mortelle Madone, 

Je saurai te tailler un Mantean, de facon 

Barbare, roide et lourd, et doublé de soup- 
gon, 

Qui, comme une guérite, enfermera tes 
charmes ; 

Non de Perles brodé, mais de toutes mes 
Larmes ! 

Ta Robe, ce sera mon Désir, frémissant, 

Onduleux, mon Désir qui monte et qui 
descend, 

Aux pointes se balance, aux vallons se 
repose, 

Et revét d’un baiser tout ton corps blanc 
et rose. 

Je te ferai de mon Respect de beaux Sou- 
liers 

De satin, par tes pieds divins humili¢s, 

Qui, les emprisonnant dans une molle 
étreinte, 

Comme un moule fidéle en garderont 1’em- 
preinte, 

Si je ne puis, malgré tout mon art diligent, 

Pour Marchepied tailler une Lune d'argent, 

Je mettrai le Serpent qui me mord les 
entrailles 

Sous tes talons, afin que tu foules et railles, 

Reine victorieuse et féconde en rachats, 

Ce monstre tout gonflé de haine et de cra- 
chats. 

Tu verras mes Pensers, rangés comme les 
Cierges 

Devant l'autel fleuri de la Reine des Vierges, 

Ktoilant de reflets le plafond peint en bleu, 

Te regarder toujours avec des yeux de feu; 

Et comme tout en moi te chérit et t’admire, 

Tout se fera Benjoin, Encens, Oliban, 
Myrthe, 

Et sans cesse vers toi, sommet blanc et 
neigeux, 

En Vapeurs montera mon Esprit orageux. 

Enfin, pour compléter ton réle de Marie, 

Et pour méler l'amour avec la barbarie, 

Volupté noire ! des sept Péchés capitaux, 

Bourreau plein de remords, je ferai sept 
Couteaux 

Bien affilés, et comme un jongleur insen- 
sible, 

Prenant le plus profond de ton amour pour 
cible, 
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Je les planterai tous dans ton Cour pante- 
lant, 

Dans ton Coeur sanglotant, dans ton cceur 
ruisselant ! 


At the end of this ‘definitive’ 
edition of Les Fleurs du Mal we find 
an appendix consisting of letters 
and articles written in reference to 
the first edition. All join in prais- 
ing with enthusiasm the formative 
art and the force of language dis- 
played by the poet,—‘ Que de vers 
trempés d’une vigueur étonnante 
ou d’un enchantement inaccoutu- 
mé! que de tours elliptiques et nou- 
veaux, que de rhythmes dociles et 
fiers! ’—‘ Cette langue, plus plastique 
encore que poétique, maniée et 
taillée comme le bronze et la pierre, 
et ott la phrase a des enroulemenis 
et des cannelures.’ M. Sainte-Beuve 
praises the subtlety, refinement, ‘ et 
un abandon quasi précieux d’expres- 
sion’ of the work, while objecting 
to its diabolism. But Théophile 
Gautier and several other critics not 
only extol the poet’s gifts of expres- 
sion, but defend his choice of sub- 
jects and manner of treating them. 
The defence takes several forms. 
We are living in the midst of an 
advanced, artificial and by nomeans 
innocent-minded civilisation; volup- 
tuousness, vice, scepticism, cyni- 
cism, atheism, ennui, tedium vite, 
are around us and within us. 
Shall we shut our eyes and ears to 
the truth and keep on saying 
Peace! when there is no peace? 
or shall the Poet declare and 
describe the existing evils with 


‘terrific force, enough to make us 


shiver and start,—perhaps to make 
us leap out of this dangerous trance? 
Shall he administer his ‘emetic 
for the sick time’? Is all our 
literature now-a-days, asks M. As- 
selineau, to be written for school- 
girls ? (his question by the way has 
lately been decocted into an English 
review article.) This poet, pleads 
M. Edouard Thierry, paints vice, 
but not in attractive colours; his 
pictures are sombre and horrible. 
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He looks vice in the face, as an 
enemy which he knows and con- 
fronts. He does not take pleasure 
in the spectacle of evil: it makes 
him profoundly sad: it is this sad- 
ness which justifies and absolves 
him. And the critic concludes by 
comparing Baudelaire to Dante. 
According to M. Dulamon the poet 
in choosing hazardous subjects has 
done as Juvenul, as Shakespeare, as 
many theologians have done before 
him. To recognise evil is not to 
approve. He paints the ennui 
which devours souls when satiated 
with sensual pleasures, and tor- 
mented by fleeting glimpses of an 
ideal; he represents ‘|’expiation 
providentielle suspendue sur le vice 
frivole de l’individu, comme sur la 
corruption dogmatique des sociétés.’ 
The book, we are told by several, 
is by no means to be takenas a 
representation of the author’s cha- 
racter and feelings; it is dramatic 
throughout. Indeed Baudelaire 


himself placed a note of deprecation 


to this effect in his first edition,— 
‘Fidéle & son douloureux pro- 
gramme, l’auteur des Fleurs du Mal 
a di, en parfait comédien, faconner 
son esprit a tous les sophismes 
comme a toutes les corruptions.’ But 
this cautious note he rightly sup- 
pressed in the second edition. M. 
Gautier rests his vindication of his 
friend on the statement that art 
has no business whatever with 
morality. Baudelaire’s nature led 
him to contemplate the strange, 
the dreadful, and the obscure; 
‘il aime 4 suivre l'homme pile, 
crispé, tordu, convulsé par les pas- 
sions factices et le réel ennui mo- 
derne 4 travers les sinuosités de 
cet immense madrépore de Paris, 4 
le surprendre dans ses malaises, ses 
angoisses, ses miséres, ses prostra- 
tions et ses excitations, ses névroses 
et ses désespoirs,—and all this, 
being a poet, he brought within the 
circle of his art, and shaped, as he 
had a right to do, into forms and 
coloured with hues of a strange and 
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sinister kind of beauty, without 
troubling himself with any ques- 
tions of morality or immorality. 
Where he is disgusted by Vice, it is 
on account of its being unbeautiful, 
inharmonious,—in short, in bad 
taste. Certainly some of the argu- 
ments of these various pleaders 
appear to contradict one another 
flatly. The poet wrote according 
to his feelings and experience. He 
wrote en parfait comédien. His 
plan ‘is to represent life as it would 
picture itself toa Caligula or Helio- 
gabalus of artistic temperament, 
and the moans of remorse and cries 
of aspiration which sometimes 
break forth are violations of his 
‘programme,’ ‘inconséquences pres- 
que fatales,’ and in that sense 
serious faults in his book. On the 
contrary, to M. Sainte-Beuve the 
work presents itself as a modern 
temptation of St. Antony, evil night- 
mares put to flight by the dawn, 
‘l’aube spirituelle,’ and his objection 
is that this purifying light is not 
made to shine out more strongly 
and more evidently to triumph over 
the darkness. While the Marquis de 
Custine finds Baudelaire ‘ reflecting 
like a faithful mirror the spirit of a 
diseased age and country’, and 
laments over ‘an epoch in which so 
lofty a genius is reduced to employ 
itself in the contemplation of things 
which were better consigned to 
oblivion than to immortality.’ 
These criticisms were made while 
the Fleurs du Mal and their author 
were novel, incomplete, and some- 
what puzzling phenomena. The man 
is now dead, his poems are before us 
in an édition définitive, and looking 
at both without prejudice for or 
against, we can perhaps form a 
simpler and sounderjudgmenton the 
whole case, and. as it strikes us, there 
is no mystery inthe matter. A young 
Parisian, handsome, clever, and 
with some money to spend, seeks 
pleasure as his aim; tries vulgar 
sensuality, which disgusts his taste ; 
and aims ata reiined and artistic 
3H 
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voluptuousness, but even this proves 
unsatisfying; every path leads him 
to the black gulf of ennui. Before 
him all the time floats an ideal, a 
recognition of better things, which 
he chooses to describe as a longing 
for the Beautiful. Whatever it be, 
his ideal is something infinitely 
above his actual life, it beckons to 
him, it tortures him, he makes no 
effort to follow, but acknowledges 
its power by sighs and moans. He 
is a man of letters withal, a poet, 
of cultivated taste, and even with 
With careful artistic skill, 
therefore (for his mental Seenpern- 
ment is coo] and critical), he 


tb ¢ laborate 


genius. 


distils 
his de- 
and 
his 


into m« verse 


his 


sires, his fancies 
also his disgusts and ] 
satiety and ennui, with ever and 
anon a cry of sadness, which might 
almost pass muster for prayer. 
But the terer would be ashamed 
to have i recognised, or rather 
would curl his liy i empt; for 
itis an ev: i 


orgies, 


> 


norrors, 


nating 
inatins¢ 


nd fair 
enouch of them, for 

- I do get and 
; in either case, Damn 
Things! Often he 


wome}l 


Tam not 1 
they sting 
the Nature of 
sinks below this point 


deeper d Usb, 


them, 


me 


like that indicated 


in the folloy characteristic lines : 


pluvieux, 
une et pourtant 
Qui, de s 

bette 
Sennute avec s hien 

bites. 
Rien ne peut l'écayer 
Ni son peuple mour: 
Du boufi 


urs méprisant les cour- 


s comme avee d'autres 
, ni gibier, ni faucon, 
int en face du balcon. 
on fayori la grotesque ballade 


, toa mood of 


[ December 


Ne distrait plus le front de ce cruel malade 
Son lit fleurdelisé se transforme en tombean, 
Et les dames d’atour, pour qui tout prince 
est beau, 
Ne savent plus trouver dimpudique toilette 
Pour tirer un souris de ce jeune squelette. 
Le savant qui lui fait de lor n’a jamais pu 
De son étre extirper l’élement corrompu, 
Et dans ces bains de sang qui des Romains 
nous viennent, 
Et dont sur leurs vieux jours les puissants 
se sonviennent, 
Tl n’a su réchauffer ce cadavre hébété 
Oud coule au lieu de sang l'eau verte du 
Léthé. 
Baudelaire, we should say, poss¢ 
not a particle of imagination in the 
highest sense of that word, of that 
and healthy faculty (inclu- 
ding all others) where by n 1an has 
wide and profound visions of truth. 
He has an unwholesomely 
loted and morbidly active 
He has wonderful taste 
the 
He makes a forcible impres 
the cold 
and tre 
§ ocial 


SSeS 


oreat 


stimu- 
fancy. 
and skill in 
artful manavement of lancuace 
sl m by 
means of 
choice 


which 


atment of 
(founding 
iral) decency h: 
au le | him an Arti 
with 


are brief, 


conveyl 


_ pithy, e 
a definit 
striking ic ad ee conveying it 
withont 
press 3 


» and generall 
loss of power. § 
mainly ennui; some 
ries of life, whicl 

a kind of cold rage; 
are directly lascivious; many 
deliberate studies of the most revolt- 
ing things, hospital wards, mur- 
dered corpses, ; and 
even the horrors 
treated with a certain 
There is remorse (gnawi ng pain ) 
but no contrition, no longing to by 
better, only a desire to be better-off. 
He calls to Death, without hope, 
but at least it will bring a change. 
The thought of a Higher Power, 
though sometimes it impels him to 
sue for pity, usually breeds a mood 
of scoffing or defiance. His con- 


of the mis 
7 


in him 


are 


charnel-houses 
ehastliest 


atc 


pr ur ience, 
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tempt for the Christian code of 
morals, for benevolence and self- 
sacrifice, is bitter and constant. 
Our sense of Right and Wrong, 
which Kant felt as one of the two 
sublimest things, the other being 
the visible starry heavens—Baude- 
laire images as a serpent living and 
biting in man’s bosom. ‘A little 
grain of conscience made him sour.’ 
Thirsting for sensual pleasure, 
volupté, he would also fain have the 
delights of moral purity and eleva- 
tion, and is angry because the 
world is not so made as to indulge 
He 
looks round and sees evil every- 
where, because he has polluted his 
mental vision. And the sight 
makes him unhappy. He can in 
no way reconcile himself to the 
diabolie ; less can he come 


these contradictory cravings. 


much 
out of it. His amour is merely 
varieties of lustfulness ; love he does 
perhaps in a far-off 
starlike glimpse through the va- 
pours of the pit, and even then the 
vague glimmer is suggestive not 
so much of spiritual as of an ethereal 
double-distilled sensual delight. 
The lofty and tender relations 
between human creatures, the hap- 
piness of parents, children, friends, 
the power of good teachers, 
the nobility of heroes, all wisdom, 


purity, duty, unselfishness, 
i . * 


not see 


" save 


lovers, 


he 
ignores, or else scoffingly denies. 
He utters words of pity, but his 
pity is not sympathy, nor humanity, 
far from it. He only pities pic- 
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turesque or sensational sufferings, 
mainly those caused by vice, those 
of the criminal, the gambler, the 
harlot grown old. Commonplace 
poverty and misery excite in him 
no feeling but disgust. 

Parisian society of the Lower 
Empire, and a personality such as 
we have sketched, have in combi- 
nation produced this book of Les 
Fleurs du Mal, symptom of a 
diseased age not to be overlooked. 
No wonder if people find Catho- 
licism (Councils and all) more 
comfortable than this kind of phi- 
losophy. The Diabolic School pro- 
motes immorality, and at the same 
time fanaticism. 

Charles Baudelaire could not 
escape from the reality that clutches 
every human being. He lived, and 
he was wretched. His writing has 
a representative truth in it, and a 
deep moral lesson unintentionally 
inclosed. He at least points out 
with unmistakable clearness the 
practical unwisdom of a certain 
way of thinking about life. After 
all, one parts from him with a 
deep sadness and pity. He is im- 
measurably above those, whether 
his direct imitators or others, who 
write foul and blasphemous clever- 
ness from the sting of vanity, as 
the most telling way to exhibit 
themselves and make a strong and 
immediate sensation. His book is 
altogether dismal and in parts dis- 
gusting, but of this ignominy we 
hold him guiltless. 
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TO KNOW, OR NOT TO KNOW? 
By Frances Power Conse. 


HE father of Grecian philosophy 
held that ‘Man was created 
to know and to contemplate.’ The 
father of Hebrew philosophy— 
whose ‘Song’ if not his ‘ Wisdom ’ 
is canonical, and whose judgment 
if not his life is supposed to have 
been divinely guided—taught the 
somewhat different lesson: ‘ He that 
increaseth Knowledge increaseth 
sorrow.” 

We have been, more or less 
steadily, trying the validity of Solo- 
mon’s dictum for about three thou- 
sand years. Would it be premature 
to take stock of the results, and 
weigh whether it be really for 
human well-being or the reverse 
that Knowledge is increasing, not 
only at the inevitable rate of the 
accumulating experience of genera- 
tions but also at the highly accele- 
rated paceattained by oureducational 
It is at least slightly 


machinery ? 
paradoxical that the same State 
should call on its clergy to teach 
as an infallible truth, that ‘ he that 


increaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow, and at the same time 
discuss in its Senate, as if it were 
a highly benevolent measure, uni- 
versal compulsory education. 

I fear that the prejudice in 
favour of knowledge is so potent 
that no reader will give me credit 
for entering on this inquiry in any 
other spirit than one of banter. 
N.verthcless I propose in the present 
paper, to the best of my ability, to 
examine the general bearings of 
book-knowledge upon human hap- 
piness and virtue, and so attain to 
some conclusion on the matter, and 
decide whether Solomon did or did 
not give proof of profound sagacity 
in originating the axiom that 
‘Ignorance is bliss’ in the usual 
negative form of Hebrew verities ; 
and also in foretelling (nearly thirty 
centuries before the present London 


publishing season) that ‘of the 
making of books there is no end.’ 
Knowledge, like other evils, it seems, 
is infinitely reproductive. 

The larger and simpler objections 
to book-lore lie on the surface of 
the case. First. Health, bodily 
activity, and muscular strength are 
almost inevitably exchanged in a 
certain measure for learning. 
Ardent students are never vigorous 
or agile ; and in the humbler ranks, 
the loss of ruddy cheeks and stal- 
wart limbs among the children of 
the peasantry, after schools have 
been established in a village, has 
been constantly observed. The 
close and heated class-rooms in 
which the poor urchins sit (as often 
as not with clothes and shoes 
drenched through with rain or 
snow) form a bad exchange, in a 
physical point of view, for the 
scamper across the common, and 
the herding of sheep on the moun- 
tain. Observers best acquainted with 
Wales, wherein till recently were to 
be seen the finest young girls in the 
British Isles, pronounce that the 
breed has died out under the com- 
bined influence of hot school-rooms, 
long skirts, thin boots, and -the 
wretched French bonnets which 
have been substituted for the 
national sensible dress and the 
hereditary hat of sturdy generations. 
Let us put the case at its lowest. 
Suppose that, out of three persons 
who receive an ordinary book-edn- 
cation, one always loses a certain 
share of health ; that he is never so 
vigorous as he would have been, 
and is more liable to consumption, 
dyspepsia ; and other woes incident 
to sedentary humanity, of which 
again he bequeaths a share to his 
offspring. Here is surely some de- 
duction from the supposed sum of 
happiness derivable from know- 
ledge. Can all the flowers of rhe- 
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toric of all the poets make atone- 
ment for the loss of the bounding 
pulse, the light free step, the cool 
brain of perfect health ? 

Secondly. It is not only the health 
of life’s noon and evening which is 
more or less compromised by study; 
they are the morning hours of life’s 
glorious prime, hours such as never 
can come again on this side heaven, 
which are given to dull, dog’s-eared 
books and dreary copies, and sordid 
slates ; instead of to cowslips and 
buttercups, the romp in the hay- 
field, and the flying of the white 
kite, which soars up into the deep 
dark blue and carries the young 
eyes after it, where the unseen lark 
is singing and the child-angels are 
playing among the rolling clouds of 
summer. There was once a child 
called from such dreams to her 
Jesson—the dreary lesson of learning 
to spell possibly those very words 
which her pen is now tracing on this 
page. The little girl looked at her 
peacock, sitting in his glory on the 
balustrade of the old granite steps, 
with nothing earthly ever to do but 
to sun himself and eat nice brown 
bread, and call ‘Pea-ho!’ every 
morning ; and the poor child burst 
ito a storm of weeping, and sobbed 
‘I wish I were a peacock! I wish I 
were a peacock!’ Truly Learning 
ought to have something to show 
to compensate for the thousand 
tears shed in similar anguish! All 
school-rooms are the ugliest, dullest, 
most airless and sunless rooms in 
the houses where they exist; and 
yet in these dens we ruthlessly im- 
prison children day after day, year 
after year, till childhood itself is 
over, never, never to return. And 
then the young man or woman may 
go forth freely among the fields and 
woods, and find them fair and sweet; 
but never so fair or so sweet as 
they were in the wasted years of 
infancy. Who can lay his hand on 
his heart, and say that a cowslip or a 
daffodil smells now as it used to smell 
when it was so very much easier 
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to pluck it quite on our own level ? 
Do strawberries taste as they did? 
and is there the same drop of honey 
in each of the flowerets of the red 
clover? Are modern kittens and 
puppies half so soft and so funny as 
they were in former days when we 
were young? No one will dare 
affirm any of these things who has 
reached years of discretion. Is it not 
then a most short-sighted policy, 
—giving away of a bird in hand for 
a bird in the bush—to sacrifice the 
joyous hours of young existence for 
the value of advantages (if advan- 
tages indeed they be) to be reaped 
in later and duller years? Watch 
a child at play, oh reader, if you have 
forgotten your own feelings. Let 
it be Coleridge’s 
Little singing, dancing elf, 
Singing, dancing by itself. 


Catch, if your dim orbs are sharp 
enough, those cloudless blue eyes 
looking straight into yours, and 
hear the langh which only means 


the best of all possible jokes, ‘ I am 
so happy!’ Then go to your stupid 
desk, and calculate algebraically 
what amount of classics and mathe- 
matics are equivalent to that ecstasy 
of young existence, wherein 

Simply to feel that we breathe, that we live, 
Is worth the best joy which life elsewhere 

can give. 

The pagan Irish believed in a 
paradise for the virtuous dead, and 
called it ‘ Innis-na-n’ Oge,’ the 
‘Island of the Young.’ We all live 
there the first dozen years of mor- 
tality; and unless we are unusually 
excellent, I fear it may be long 
before we arrive at a better place. 

But hitherto it has been taken 
for granted, that the little prisoners 
of the school-room are all sure to 
live and come into their fortunes of 
erudition, earned with so many 
tear-blisters on their lesson-books. 
Of course, however, this is far from 
being the true state of the case. 
The poor little child, whose happi- 
ness—innocent, certain, and imme- 
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diate happiness—is bartered so ruth- 
lessly for the remote and contingent 
benefit of his later years, may very 
probably never see those years at 
all; nay, in a fixed average number 
of cases, it is absolutely certain that 
he will not grow intoa man. Can 
anything be much more sad than 
such an abortive sacrifice? Who 
does not remember Walter Scott’s 
‘Pet Marjory,’ with her infantine 
delights in her visits to the country 
and the calves and the geese, and 
the ‘bubbly-jocks ;’ 
wrote down in 
that she was le 


and how she 
her private journal 
arning the multiph- 
cation table, and that seven times 
seven was a ‘divlish thing,’ and 
quite impossible to acquire; and 
how, when somehow, at last even 
the still more dreadful ‘ cight times 
eight’ had been lodged in her poor 
little brains, there came a day when 
she cried suddenly to her mother, 
‘Oh, my head : my head!’ and then 
in a few brief hours there was an 
end of Hieioing an their advantages 
for Marjory for ever? If, as phi- 
losophers say, the multiplication 
table must hold good in all worlds 
for ever, at i we feel assured 
that, whichever of them may be 
destined to be the heaven of chil- 
dren, there will be there found some 
easier way of acquiring it than those 
made use of here. 
And yet again, when 
lad has passed through 


ast 


some ar dei nt 


school and 


college, foregoing all the sports of 


his age, and receiving prizes and 


honours, till he stands a first-cl: 
man of Oxford or Cambridge, 
father’s ; 
yearnings, and all his own 
and self-denying 
the point of reaping their reward, 


USS 
and his 
and his mother’s 
gallant 
labours seem 


sacri fic 2CS 
on 


how often does it come to 
that, with the close of the struggle 
comes the reaction, the decline, the 
hasty journey abroad, the hoping 
against hope, and then the end? 
The pride of a noble race, with 
every capacity in him to become a 
happy and a useful man, dies, simply 


pass 
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of Education, while his plough-boy 
foster-brother lives on, hale and 
hearty, to old age. Truly, if we 
count all the promising young men 
in England who have thus fallen 
during the last half-century, we 
may begin to doubt whether Bala- 
klava were more fatal than these 
wild efforts to assault the strong- 
holds of learning. 

Thirdly. There is the waste of 
Eyesight in education. It is under- 
stood, when see a young man 
with the ‘light of the bo dy’ dim- 
med behind glass spectacles, that 
he has hurt his eyes by poring 
A farmer, a sports- 
purblind at 
five or thirty, is a rare thing 
[tis the scholar, lawyer, or 
divine who has paid the px 


we 


over book S 
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the Gree 
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fields off, and mark a ila of grouse 
across a valley, we are called upon, 
forsooth, to admire and follow in the 
steps of those barnacled Prussians! 
Such are three of the most obvious 
losses to be placed in the scale 
against the gains of knowledge— 
the loss to many of bodily health : 
to all of the unshackled freedom of 


wont 
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childhood ; and to not a few of per- 
fect eyesight. 

But we cannot suppose it was to 
any of these things Solomon alluded 
when he linked Knowledge and 
Sorrow in one category. ~ is not 
likely that those studies of his, 
about the hy yssop and other ma Sean 
injured hi iis health; nor that the 
royal sate on his famous ivory 
throne to receive the Queen 
Sheba in a pair of spectacles. As 
to the loss of the pleasures of child- 
hood, his well-known opinion about 
value o1 


the rod (to which the 
conduct 
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forded so 
makes it probable 
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whatever they need, at a moment’s 
notice, without tumbling over a 
whole lumber-room full of rubbish 
to get at it. The old Rabbinical 
system of schooling, which mainly 
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queathed through long generations 
each acquainted intimately with the 
aforesaid ‘ rule of thumb.’ 

For the Reasoning powers, the no- 
blest in the scale of human faculties, 
it may be fairly doubted whether 
the modern increase of Knowledge 
has done much to strengthen them, 
when we find ourselves still unpro- 
tected by common sense against 
such absurdities as those which 
find currency amongst us. No feti- 
cism of African savage, no Tartar 
demonology, no Egyptian magic, 
can ever have been more igno- 
miniously puerile, more grovelling 
in its imbecility, than modern spirit- 
rapping. What evidence does not 
its popularity (now of twenty years’ 
duration) in Europe and America, 
afford of the sort of training of 
the reasoning powers which has co- 
existed with our boasted educational 
progress, our university educations, 
and competitive examinations, and 
all the cumbrous machinery of the 
present day for instructing the 
million in the rudiments of omni- 
science! Men are treated amongst 
us like fowls, crammed to the 
crop with facts, facts, facts, till 
their digestion of them is wholly 
impaired. Were we truly deserving 
of the title of rational creatures, it 
would be no more needful for people 
of sense to expose the imposture of 
mediums than it would be to follow 
Punch about the streets,and explain 
to the audience of urchins that the 
puppets are not really alive, but 
moved by a man underneath. Let 
any one consider for a moment what 
a length and breadth of absurdity is 
involved in the hypothesis of the 
action of spirits on upholstery, and 
then ask what avails the knowledge 
which leaves people at the mercy of 
such crass imposition ? 

As to the Imagination, books are 
like the stepping-stones whereon 
fancy trips across an otherwise im- 
passable river to gather flowers on 
the further bank. But it may be 
questioned whether the reading eye 
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ever really does the same work as the 
hearing ear. The voice of tradition 
bears, as no book can do, the burden 
of the feelings of generations. A bal- 
lad learned orally from our mother’s 
lips seems to have far other mean- 
ing when we recall it, perchance 
long years after that sweet voice 
has been silent, than the stanzas 
we perused yesterday through our 
spectacles in a volume of Elegant 
Extracts. 

Such are the somewhat dubious 
results of book-lore on the faculties 
exercised in its acquisition. It is 
almost needless to remark that 
there are also certain positive vices 
frequently engendered by the same 
pursuit. Bacon’s noble apophthegm, 
that ‘a little knowledge leads to 
atheism, but a great deal brings us 
back to God,’ needs for commen- 
tary that ‘a little’ must be taken 
to signify what many people think 
‘much.’ Read in such a sense, it 
applies not only to religious faith 
but to faith in everything, and most 
particularly to faith in Knowledge 
itself. Nobody despises books so 
much as those who have read many 
of them; except those still more 
hopeless infidels who have written 
them. Watch the very treatment 
given to his library by a book- 
worm. Note how the volumes are 
knocked about, and left on chairs, 
and scribbled over with ill-penned 
notes, and ruthlessly dog’s-eared 
and turned down on their faces on 
inky tables, and sat upon in damp 
grass under a tree! Contrast this 
behaviour towards them with the 
respectful demeanour of unlettered 
mortals who range the precious and 
well-dusted tomes like soldiers on 
drill on their spruce shelves; no- 
body pushed back out of the line, 
nobody tumbling sideways against 
his neighbour, nobody standing on 
his head! History is not jumbled 
ignominiously with romance; moral 
treatises are not made sandwiches 
of (as we have beheld) between the 
yellow covers of Paul de Kock, and 
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‘Sunday books’ have a prominent 
pew all to themselves, where they are 
not rubbed against by either profane 
wit or worldly wisdom. Such is the 
different appreciation of literature 
by those to whom it is very fami- 
liar and by those to whom it pre- 
serves still a little of the proverbial 
magnificence of all unknown things. 

We used to hear, some years ago, 
so much about the Pride of Learning 
that it would be a commonplace to 
allude to that fault among the con- 
tingent disadvantages of study. One 
of the Fathers describes how he 
was flogged by an angel for his 
predilection for Cicero—an anecdote 
which must have made many a 
schoolboy, innocent of any such 
error, feel that life was only a 
dilemma between the rods of ter- 
restrial and celestial pedagogues. 
But it is obvious that the saint had 
in his mind a sense that the read- 
ing of Tusculan Disputations had 
set him up—saint though he was— 


above the proper spirit of implicit 
docility and unqualified admiration 


for more sacred instructions. The 
critical spirit, which is, in fact, the 
inevitable accompaniment of high 
erudition, is obviously a good way 
off from that ovine frame of mind 
which divines, in all ages, have ex- 
tolled as the proper attitude for their 
flocks. Nay, in a truer and better 
sense than that of the open-mouthed 
credulity so idly inculcated, it must 
be owned that, short of that really 
great knowledge of which Bacon 
spoke and which allies itself with 
the infinite wisdom of love and faith, 
there are few things more hurtful 
to a man than to be aware that he 
knows a great deal more than those 
about him. The main difference 
between what are called self-made 
men and those who have been 
educated with their equals, is that 
the former, from their isolation, 
have a constant sense of their own 
knowledge, as if it were a Sunday 
coat, while the others wear it easily, 
as their natural attire. The best 
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thing which could happen to a vil- 
lage Crichton would be, to be mer- 
cilessly snubbed by an Oxford 
don. The days when women were 
‘Précieuses ’ and ‘ Blue Stockings’ 
were those in which it was a species 
of miraculous assumption for virgins 
to be taught Latin. 


But, passing over the injury to 
healthy eye-sight and mental vigour 
contingent on learning and the 
moral faults not rarely engendered 
thereby, I proceed to ask another 
question. What is the practical 
value of the knowledge bought at 
such a price, and heaped together 
by mankind during the thirty cen- 
turies since Solomon uttered his 
warning? How has it contributed 
to their welfare ? 

It will be promptly answered, 
that on this point all is clear. 
Science has unquestionably reduced 
the least doubtful of all evils— 
physical pain. Granted: I admit 
it. Opium and chloroform are more 
precious to mankind than silver and 
gold; and the withering of the bark 
tree would be a far worse disaster 
than the submergence of Golconda. 
But are the results of knowledge, 
of a medical and surgical sort, 
wholly beneficial, and to be thrown 
unhesitatingly into the scale of 
human happiness? Formerly, of 
course, as we all know, the Mani- 
cheean idea prevailed, that the more 
painful and revolting were the re- 
medies applied, the more certain 
it was that they would prove 
beneficial. The agony of some 
practices, and the incredible nasti- 
ness of many potions in vogue a 
century or two ago, must have 
constituted by no means a small 
addition to the ills to which flesh is 
heir. St. John Long, a famous 
quack of the last generation, burned 
holes in the spines of his patients. 
Till quite of late years, people in 
fevers were refused drink, and kept 
in heated rooms with closed win- 
dows. A gentleman now living 
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victim of cancer, still we live, 
while the happier bird perishes in 
the nest, and the stricken beast lies 
down in the forest and expires. 
Truly it is a splendid achievement, 
a noble conguest over merciful 
Nature ! Whe never men and women 
speak freely of such things, they 
whisper of terrible cases of remedi- 
less malady; the failing brain and 
the wearied, tortured frame longing 
for the rest of the grave, yet kept 
on, week after week and month after 
month, in misery unutterable; a 
spectacle of shame and woe to the 
eyes of love, the the 
triumph of me The 
word round circle of 
listeners, ‘ Why him 
Why prolong His 
inabil il y to recover is as certain as 
any other fact on whic 

moral responsibility.’ 

mere murmur, which 

allowed to have the sli 
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sibly wisely) that it would be 
impossible to permit doctors to 
decide whether or not they should 
exercise the utmost resource ss of 
science to prolong life under all 
circumstances, This may be so. 
But shall we then laud the acquisi- 
tion of that science, as if it were 
the source only of comfort and ease 
to humanity ? Shall we not rather 
say, that for a thousand sufferers 
im Engl and at this moment, our 
boasted medical discoveries are sim- 
ply discoveries of the dreadful Art 
of Prolonging Agony; the removal 
of Nature’s beneticent limit to pain ; 
the barring the way of a release 
with the awful responsibility of 
murder ? 

Again, ii has been already shown 
by another writer in Fraser's Mav ga- 
zine, how the law of the ‘Sur- 

ral of the Fittest,’ like that of 
the speedy death of the incurably 
suffering, is defeated, in the case of 
Man, by our science and our social 
arrangements. It is not the most 
vigorous, the best-constituted in- 
dividuals of the species who, in 
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civilised countries are the parents 
of the future generations. The 
sickly, the deformed, the intem- 
perate and depraved, the inheritors 
of the most fright ul diseases,— 
if they have but wealth enough to 
command the resources of science, 
have a chance of existence pro- 
longed enough to bequeath their 
debased type, their imperfect or- 
gr a visation, to sons and daughters of 
similar mise ry. Truly it is good 
to amend the sanitary conditions 
under which humanity exists; but 
it does not appear a very glorious 
achicvement to improve the 
far as, and no fur } 
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and worn its crown of glory. There 
are also martyrs by hundreds in ob- 
scure workshops, amid blinding dust 
and choking splinters, and poison- 
ous fumes, undergoing, all over 
England, the torture on her behalf. 

Of course many of the mechanical 
arts, from cookery up to the electric 
telegraph, have immensely added to 
the gratification of human passions 
and instincts, nor shall I question 
whether the greatest part of their 
action has not been beneficial. But 
that some evil has crept in along 
with the good cannot be denied. 
What gout and dyspepsia we owe 
to gastronomy! What drunken- 
ness and woe to Noah’s discovery 
of the use of the vine! What 
luxury, vanity, and sin, to the arts 
of dress and jewellery! What rest- 
Jessness and wear and tear of brain 
(amounting to the gulping of all 
pleasure rather than tasting it) to 
rapid locomotion and the penny 
post ! 

In a moral point of view, even as 
Art too often gilds sensuality, and 
renders it attractive to souls other- 
wise above its influence, so Know- 
ledge for ever must open new roads 
to temptation, and take off from 
sin that strangeness and horror 
which is one of the best safeguards 
of the soul. The old jest of the 
confessor, who asked the penitent 
whether he did such and such dis- 
honest tricks, and received the re- 
ply, ‘No, Father, but I will do them 
next time,’ was only a fable of one 
form of the mischief of knowledge ; 
and that not the most fatal form 
either. To know how to do wrong 
is one small step towards doing it. 
To know that scores and hun- 
dreds and thousands of people, in 
all lands and ages, have done 
the same wrong, is a far larger 
encouragement to the timidity of 
guilt. Not only is it dangerous to 
know that there is a descent to 
Avernus, but specially dangerous 
to know that it is easy and well- 
trodden. Dr. Watts was injudicious, 
to say the least of it, to betray to 
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children that the way to perdition 
18 a 

Broad road, where thousands go, 
which, moreover, 
Lies near, and opens fair. 


Better let people suppose if possible 
that it has become quite out of 
fashion, like the drive on the north 
side of the Serpentine. 

The records of Newgate bear tes- 
timony to the fact that the publi- 
cation of the details of any remark- 
able murder, and even its public 
punishment, acted not so much as 
warnings against guilt, as sugges- 
tions for its commission; and set 
weak brains cogitating on scenes of 
blood, till one might imagine Bill 
Sykes under the gallows exclaming, 
in noble emulation— 


Anch’ io sono omicidio! 


Many offences, such as drunken- 
ness, debauchery, swindling, adul- 
teration, and false weights, are 
diseases propagated, chiefly if not 
solely, like small-pox and canine 
madness, by direct infection, con- 
veyed in the knowledge, that A. B.C. 
and D. do the same things. David 
(or whoever it was that did the 
cursing in the Psalms) was not so 
far wrong to be angry; and divines 
need not be so anxious to excuse 
him for being so, when he saw the 
‘wicked’ ‘flourishing like green bay 
trees.’ Such sights are, to the last 
degree, trying and demoralising. 

In a yet larger and sadder sense, 
the knowledge of the evil of the 
world, of the baseness, pollution, 
cruelty, which have stained the earth 
from the earliest age till this hour, 
is truly a knowledge fraught with 
dread and woe. He who can walk 
over the carnage field of history 
and behold the agonies of the 
wounded and the fallen, the muti- 
lations and hideous ruin of what 
was meant to be such beautiful hu- 
manity ; he who can see all this, aye, 
or but a corner of that awful Acel- 
dama, and yet retain his unwaver- 
ing faith in the final issue of the 
strife, and his satisfaction that it has 
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been permitted to human free will, 
must be a man of far other strength 
than he who judges of the universe 
from the peaceful prosperity of his 
parish, and believes that the worst 
of ills is symbolised by the stones 
under which ‘the rude forefathers 
of the hamlet sleep.’ Almost every 
form of knowledge is some such 
trial of faith. Look at zoology and 
paleontology. What revelations of 
pain and death in each hideous arti- 
fice of jagged tooth, and ravening 
beak, and cruel claw! What myste- 
rious laws of insect and fungus life 
developed within higher organisms 
to whom their presence is torture ! 
What savage scenes of pitiless strife 
in the whole vast struggle for exis- 
tence of every beast and bird, every 
fish and reptile! Turn to ethno- 
logy, and gather up the facts of life 
of all the barbarian tribes of Africa 
and Polynesia; of the countless 
myriads of their progenitors; and of 
those who dwelt in Europe and Asia 
in bygone eons of prehistoric time. 


Is not the story of these squalid, 
half-human, miserable creatures full 


of woe? Our fathers dreamed of 
a Paradise and of a primeval couple 
dwelling there in perfect peace and 
innocence. We have at last so 
eaten of the Tree of Knowledge, 
that Eden has disappeared from our 
vision; and instead thereof we be- 
hold the earliest parents of our race, 
dwarf and hirsute, shivering and 
famished, contending with monsters 
in a desert world, and stung and 
goaded by want and pain along 
every step in the first advance from 
the bestiality of the baboon into the 
civilisation of a man. 

Turn to astronomy, and we peer, 
dazed and sick, into the abysses of 
time and space opened beneath us, 
bottomless abysses where no plum- 
met can sound, and all our toy-like 
measures of thousands of ages and 
millions of miles drop useless from 
our hands. Can any thought be 
more tremendous than the question, 
What are we in this immensity? 
We had fondly fancied we were 
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Creation’s last and greatest work, 
the crown and glory of the universe, 
and that our world was the central 
stage for the drama of God. Where 
are we now? When the ‘stars 
fall from heaven’ will they ‘fall on 
the earth even as a fig-tree casteth 
her untimely figs?’ Nay, but will 
one of the heavenly host so much 
as notice when our little world, 
charged with all the hopes of man, 
bursts like a bubble, and falls in the 
foam of a meteor shower, illumining 
for a single night some planet calmly 
rolling on its way ? 

Let us pass from the outer into 
the inner realm, and glance at the 
developments of human thought. 
The knowledge of philosophy, pro- 
perly so called, of what has been 
said and thought, from Pythagoras 
and Plato to Kant and Hamilton— 
is that a Knowledge whose increase 
is wholly without ‘sorrow?’ Not 
the most pathetic poem in litera- 
ture seems to me half so sad as 
Lewes’ History of Philosophy. Those 
endless wanderings amid the laby- 
rinths of Being and Knowing, Sub- 
stance and Phenomenon, Nominal- 
ism and Realism, which, to most 
men, seem like a troubled ‘dream 
within a dream,’ to him who has 
taken the pains to understand them 
rather appear like the wanderings 
of the wretch lost in the catacombs. 
He roams hither and thither, and 
feels feebly along the walls, and 
stumbles in the dark and finds 
himself in a passage which has no 
outlet, and turns back to seek 
another way of escape, and grasps 
at something he deems may contain 
aclue to the far distant daylight, 
and lo! it is but an urn filled with 
dust and dead men’s bones. 

Faust is the true type of the stu- 
dent of metaphysics when he marks 
the skull’s spectral smile : 


Saith it not, that thy brain, like mine, 
Still loved and sought the beautiful, 
Loved truth for its own sake, and sought, 
Regardless of aught else the while, 

Like mine, the light of cloudless day, 
And in unsatisfying thought 
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By twilight glimmers led astray, 
Like mine, at length, sank over-wrought. 


There may be truth within our 
reach. Some of us deem we have 
found it in youth, and passing out 
of the metaphysic stage of thought, 
vhilosophy as a scaffolding 
wherew yen to build the solid edifice 
of life; gradually heeding less and 

Ss sia ‘th: 1t seaffolding ma y prove 
rotten or ill-jointed. But even in 
such a cane, t the knowledge of all 
that has been, and és not, in the 
world of man’s highest thought is a 
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sorrowful one. As we wander on 

10 tem to another, we feel 
as if we were but numbering the 
callant ships with keels intended to 
eut such dec p waters, and topmas sts 
made to bear flags so brave, which 
lie wreeked and broken into drift- 
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\ ‘al Practically, 
the } ( ed from know- 
ledge are partially counterbalanced 
by evils arising each from the same 
urce. In the realms of history, « 
‘sical and of mental science, the 
urv y of things obtained through 
knowledee is full of sadness and 
solemnity. The telescope which has 
revc aled t to us a thousand galaxies 
of suns failed to show us that 
Heaven which we once believed was 
close ov oe 


Is, then, the pursuit of Know- 
all, truly a delusion, the 
and weariest of human mis- 
takes, a thing to which we are 
driven by our necessities on one 
hand, and lured to by our thirst for 
it on the other, but which, never- 
theless, like the martyrs’ cup of salt 
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water, only burns our hearts with 
its bitter brine? 

No! no! a thousand times, 
no! The mistake has not been 
in the pursuit of knowledge, but in 
the reasons we have a':cged for 
that pursuit. We have wooed our 
beautiful bride for her ‘ower and 
not for her own ind it is but 
we discover that that 
dower, amid its treasrves, contains 
many a snake. 

Man was created ‘to know and 
to contemplate.’ The differentia 
between him and the lower animals 
has been stated in many ways; but 
the most real of all differences is 
that he bequeaths from generation 
to generation (mainly, of course, 
through written language) his ex- 

erience and his faith ; so that the 
‘heir of all the ages ’ is the recipient 
of the whole treasure of ti: Each 
dog is an upstart, a self-made crea- 
ture. Each man has royal pedigree, 
all the sages of the world 

his preceptors. His thoughts grow 


of culture. 
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Another remarks that man alone 
is a ‘cooking animal.’ But, having 
no hands, the beasts can light no 
fires, and all which is physically 
possible they actually effect by 
burying their food till the four- 
footed epicure can eat it ‘high.’ 


Again, a third says that ‘man 
alone can speak.’ But some animals 
have almost as many sounds as 


they have wants and ideas, and un- 
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lettered savages have little more. 
It is‘ not till language comes to be 
written that the analogy stops. 

A fourth observes, that man 
alone has the sentiment of Pity. But 
cannibals kill and eat their dying 
relatives just as the carnivora do; 
and an dog has an 
amount of sympathetic compassion 
for his tears which it is 
much to be wished his fellow-man 
should invariably feel. 

The claims the sense of 
right and wrong as the sole prero- 
gative of humanity. But, at least 
so far as extends the system which 
rests morality on rewards and punish- 
ments, even the heavy-witted cow 
has a clear 
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tages to obtain.. The most miser- 
able wretch we can imagine is the 
ignorant convict locked up in a 
solitary cell, with nothing to em- 
ploy his thoughts but unattainable 
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vice and frustrated crime, whereon 
his stupid judges leave him to ru- 
minate, as if such poison were moral 
medicine likely to cure the diseases 
of his soul. And, on the other 
hand, one of the happiest beings we 
can imagine is the man at the oppo- 
site end of the intellectual 
who lives in the free acquirement 
of noble knowledge. - What is any 
‘increase of sorrow’ 
by, compared to the j joy of it? To 
look on the fields of earth and air,— 
not as the dull boor regards them, as 
mere patches of brown, and green, 
and blue, with promises 


scale, 


of food or 
shelter, sunshine or shower,—but as 
the t, the as- 
each as an 


geologist, the botanis 
tronomer regards them, 
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Is ‘the increase of Knowledge, the 
increase of Sorrow?’ Ay, so let 
it be, wise son of David! But, not 
its own sorrow, nor all the other 
sorrows of earth, can dim its tri- 
umphant and inalienable joy. 
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ORTHODOXUS TYRANNUS. 
A PARABLE. 


T hardly matters when or where, 
for time and space are in no 
danger of disappearing from the 
category of real existences, but some- 
when and somewhere there lived, 
or mayhap still lives, a great king 
or tyrant called Orthodoxus, who 
swayed the sceptre over the mighty 
realm of Homines. Of this king 
and his mode of government it is 
our present purpose to give a brief 
account, noting especially certain 
peculiarities in his rule, which seem 
so strange and curious, as the like 
of them may hardly be found in any 
other kingdom under the sun. 

How Orthodoxus achieved such 
a high position, no one could ever 
clearly ascertain ; for his origin and 
parentage were involved in impene- 
trable obscurity. His own private 
genealogical tables, like those of the 
earliest kings and heroes of other 
nations, trace his origin directly to 
heaven ; other chroniclers, however, 
make him earth-born, andassign him 
a mere human parentage. They say 
that he came by his power through 
no merit or desert of his own either 
innate or acquired; but that a few 
of his nearest relations and friends, 
having conceived an intense liking 
for him for the reason that his 
features strikingly resembled their 
own, forthwith elected him king. 
And inasmuch as they were fully 
persuaded that their own casts of 
countenance were absolutely per- 
fect, it surely was but reasonable 
that they should wish to be governed 
by one who represented in his own 
physiognomy that perfection of 
which they were so proud. Sup- 
posing this account to be true, and 
the balance of probabilities decidedly 
preponderates in this direction, the 
tradition of the divine and heavenly 
origin of Orthodoxus may be readily 
accounted for ; because if his friends 
were right in the assumption that 


their own faces and expressions were 
perfect, it required no long process 
to arrive at the conclusion that they 
were divine as well: it being a lon 
and sufficiently established truth 
that whatever is perfect must of 
necessity be divine. And indeed 
we may safely take it for granted, 
that if the process had been less 
direct than it really was, yet so 
desirable was the conclusion, that 
no pains would have been spared to 
arrive at it. 

Now this method of appraising 
the good qualities of their king, and 
his fitness for governing the realm 
of Homines, reveals to us one of the 
most curious characteristics of his 
subjects ; and that was the immense 
importance they attached to physi- 
ognomy—the science of the features 
and expression of the countenance. 
With them, the face was essentially 
the royal part of the body, for it was 
always nearest to heaven, whereas 
the hands e.g. had a decided leaning 
towards earth, and as for the legs, 
they were never content but when 
actually resting upon it. Hence 
they might have put their feeling 
on this subject in the words of am 
old poet : 


Os Homini sublime dedit, celumque tueri 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus. 


Or as the subjects of King Ortho- 
doxus freely rendered the words, 
‘Heaven gave the sublime face to 
the people of the kingdom of Ho- 
mines in order that it might con- 
template its divine origin and lift 
its upward gaze to the worlds 
above.’ It must not, however, be 
supposed that there was less diver- 
sity in the faces of King Ortho- 
doxus’ subjects than among the sub- 
jects of other kings, but as he came 
to the throne when his features were 
not yet fully developed, when his 
kingdom was but thinly populated, . 
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and when therefore the majority of 
his electors might be said to possess 
more or less features of the royal 
type, this diversity could not be 
very distinctly recognised. - But 
when in process of time Orthodoxus 
became older, and his features as- 
sumed a more settled and definite 
type, when also his kingdom began 
to be more densely populated, then 
it was that a most unhappy diver- 
sity of feature and expression began 
to be perceptible and to increase to 
© most enormous extent. Great 
therefore was the consternation of 
Orthodoxus and his courtiers when 
they saw this state of things. Di- 
versity in other parts of the body 
they were prepared to tolerate. It 
did not matter much whether the 
earth-tending hands and arms were 
long or short, great or small, or 
whether the fingers were blunt or 
tapering, or what might happen to 
be their number; or again as to the 
earth-treading legs, their shape and 
size were to Orthodoxus a matter of 
supreme indifference. But for the 
face it was a far different matter. 

This at least belonged to heaven (i.e. 
when it was of the royal pattern) ; 
it was ‘from heaven sent and for 
heaven meant’ as they used to term 
it. Hence any irregularity or di- 
versity in that important member 
was much to be deprecated. It 
manifested direct rebellion to the 
will of heaven; it was a perverse 
and self-willed opposition to that 
one great law and standard, which 
being confessedly divine ought to 
govern all the subjects of the king- 
dom of Homines. We may there- 
fore imagine the pious horror of 
King Orthodoxus when he disco- 
vered that the unifor mity of feature 

and expression which he had once 
deemed all his subjects possessed, 
extended only to very few of them, 
being for the most part limited by 
the circle of his own relations and 
friends; when instead of that con- 
formity with the heaven-born pat- 
tern he was endowed with, he dis- 
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covered a most unseemly and un- 
holy diversity in the features and 
expressions of his subjects. Indeed, 
he could at first hardly believe his 
eyes ; men were not ashamed to dis- 
play in public, and even in the royal 
presence, lineaments and expres- 
sions which no more resembled his 
own than if they had come from 
another land. Im short, the faces 
of his subjects, instead of being all 
alike and a fac-simile of his own, 
were of every conceivable type and 
pattern. Their foreheads were al- 
most all of different dimensions, 
their eyes of all possible forms and 
colours, their noses infinite in form 
and length, their mouths of all con- 
ceivable shapes and sizes. Great 
we repeat was the monarch’s con- 
sternation at this unseemly spec- 
tacle. He might perhaps have put 
up with a little diversity such as a 
few lenient measures would serve 
to heal, but he was not prepared 
for such wide-spread disaffection 
and rebellion as he now saw on every 
side of him. However, with the 
determination befitting a monarch 
in this predicament, he resolved to 
employ all possible means in order 
to procure that entire uniformity of 
countenance and expression which 
he believed would secure the favour 
of heaven both for himself and his 
subjects. 

Now Orthodoxus was essentially 
a well-meaning man, having at 
heart nothing so much as the real 
welfare of his subjects. And in the 
attainment of this benevolent pur- 
pose he was not satisfied with the 
short-sighted policy (so much in 
favour with some kings) of securing 
merely the present welfare of those 
under him ; he was indeed far more 
anxious as to their future and last- 
ing welfare. He was also a man of 
the greatest piety; for, believing that 
his own features were cast in a 
celestial mould, and on this account 
were destined to peculiar blessings, 
he was desirous to make all his sub- 
jects as great favourites of heaven 
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as he himself was. But his choicest 
attribute was his great and un- 
bounded charity, for he was not 
satisfied (as many would have been) 
selfishly to keep his privileges to 
himself, but he was eager to impart 
them to all his subjects alike, with- 
out favour or distinction. 

At first however, the measures 
he adopted were of the lenient kind: 
all those admitted to any public 
office in the state, were required to 
have their features and expressions 
strictly measured and investigated ; 
and the least defect or imperfection 
was held to constitute an insuper- 
able bar to such promotion. For 
this purpose, standard measures of 
the royal features were directed to 
be kept in all public places, so that 
any one who wished might inspect 
and fit on a cast of the royal coun- 
tenance, might thrust his nose into 
the proper mould, or make any 
measurements he pleased, so as to 
ascertain what chance of advance- 
ment he possessed. And while all 


those who could show the royal 


cast of countenance were abun- 
dantly rewarded with places or 
pensions, Orthodoxus and his cour- 
tiers treated all those who presumed 
to wear different countenances or 
expressions with great firmness. 
Persuasions and expostulations were 
first employed ; if those proved in- 
effectual, recourse washad to harsher 
methods; no reproach was after- 
wards spared them, no accusation 
too black to lay to their charge. 
As wilful rebels they forfeited every 
blessing both present and future. 
Orthodoxus must indeed have been 
content to abandon his pretensions 
to be ‘heaven-born’ and ‘heaven- 
featured,’ if he had tolerated such 
self-willed conduct. 
The effect of these 
Orthodoxus and his courtiers may 
easily be conceived. All men uae 
desired the royal favour, and th 
advancement both present and fi 
ture which was held to depend ane 
it, were set upon examining, and 
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if need were, upon remodelling and 
reforming their countenances and 
expressions, Forthwith there sprang 
up in incredible numbers, surgeries, 
operation rooms, and manufactories 
for the purpose of enabling all who 
wished to conform to the royal 
wishes to do so. Here foreheads 
were enlarged or diminished, eyes 
were altered in shape and colour, 
eyebrows were cut and arranged to 
a marvellous nicety, noses were 
lengthened or curtailed, mouths 
were enlarged or made smaller, 
chins were pushed back or brought 
forward, teeth were inserted or ex- 
tracted ;—in short, there was no 
change in the countenance, or in 
any one of its features, which these 
various establishments were not 
capable of effecting. At the same 
time the readiest mode of solving the 
difficulty, and that adopted by the 
easy-going portion gf Orthodoxus’ 
subjects, was the simple wearing of 
a mask or set of the royal features 
upon their own; and to mect the 
demand for such sets, or for single 
features pertaining to it, such as 
false noses, ears, or chins, many 
shops were opened which apparently 
drove an excellent trade. 

But inasmuch as uniformity of 
expression was required as well as 
of countenance, and indeed was 
esteemed to be of the greater im- 
portance of the two, “it became 
necessary to acquire this as well. 
Accardingly all the more zealous 
among the new converts were for 
ever before their mirrors practising 
the best ascertained movements of 
the king’s a, his smile, his frown, 
his talk, his laugh, his yawn, his 

sigh, the curl of his lip, the wrinkle 
of his nose, the lifting or lowering 
of his eyebrows;—all were practised 
by these men with the greatest as- 
siduity, and so wonder fal, was the 
success attained by some, that even 
when their features were utterly 
unlike those of Orthodoxus, i 
expressions were so similar 

they escaped detection. 
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These more moderate measures 
did not, however, serve the full 
purpose for which they were meant. 
It is true, most people who wished 
to stand well with the court, con- 
formed to the royal wishes, but 
there were very many whose features 
and expressions differed so much 
from the king’s, that by no possible 
expedient could they be assimilated; 
while there were also very many 
who thought their own features 
just as divine and heaven-born as 
the king’s, if not a great deal 
more so, and hence out of mere 
vanity and wilfulness, refused to 
alter or modify them in the least 
degree. It was therefore deemed 
necessary to employ still more 
stringent measures to secure that 
uniformity of face and expression 
so much desired by Orthodoxus and 
his courtiers. Accordingly the 
king determined to issue an edict 
which should make the possession 
of a countenance other than of the 
royal pattern, a crime punishable 
by death. This edict ran as fol- 
lows: 


Kine Ortnopoxus, THE HEAVEN-BORN, 
THE HEAVEN-FEATURED, TO ALL HIS 
FAITHFUL HomINEs. 

Whereas it hath been notified to us by 
divers of our loving subjects, to whose 
opinions we are bound to give all possible 
heed and consideration, that there is a 
most unseemly diversity in the counte- 
nances, features and expressions of many 
of our subjects, each man presuming to 
wear features of his own individual pat- 
tern, instead of conforming himself to our 
known wishes in the matter, which cannot 
but tend to discords and differences and end- 
less strifes and contentions; and whereas 
there is and can be but ono single type and 
model of visage and expression which is 
from heaven sent and for heaven meant, 
and that is the face and expression pertain- 
ing to our ownright royal self, the mem- 
bers of our Court and the various officers of 
our State: And whereas it hath been fur- 
ther represented to us, that notwithstand- 
ing our gentle and charitable attempts to 
put an end to this unruly state of things, 
such irregularities and diversities are still 
on the increase, so that there are no bounds 
to the license of our subjects in this matter : 

We having always in mind the real wel- 


fare of all our loving subjects, and desiring 
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to produce and maintain strict uniformity in 
matters of such vital importance, do hereby 
decree and determine, that after the promul- 
gation of this our royal edict, it shall not be 
lawful to have or assume any other form 
or fashion of countenance, save and except- 
ing that which we ourself have: where- 
fore we do ordain that all foreheads, eyes, 
noses, mouths and chins, not already agree- 
ing with our own, shall be altered, adapted 
and re-formed so as to correspond in shape, 
size, and exact measurement, to those par- 
ticular features we ourself possess. 

And whereas such features are but the 
mere outward instruments, whereby is pro- 
duced a certain expression, which is after 
all the thing of most importance, we do 
further enjoin and command, that the ex- 
pression in case of all our loving subjects 
shall be rendered exactly similar to our own, 
so that both features and expressions agree- 
ing in every respect with each other, and 
all with those we ourself possess, we 
may, by the blessing of Heaven, become, 
instead of a diversified and disunited, an 
uniform-visaged and happy people. 

For the better effecting of this our chari- 
table purpose, we do hereby enact and de- 
clare, that, if any of our subjects, after the 
promulgation of this our royal decree, 
shall persist in having or wearing any 
visage or expression: but the one hereby 
authorised and commanded; he shall upon 
due proof of this his crime and disobe- 
dience, suffer the extreme penalty of Datu. 
Given at our Court this day of, &e. 


We may here note in passing that; 
this edict, curious as it may seem 
to people unacquainted with the his- 
tories of kings, and their modes of 
administering government, was not 
so unique that there was no prece- 
dent for it, for in many nations it 
had happened that the measure of a 
king’s finger or the length of his 
fore-arm, or of his foot, had been 
loyally adopted as a standard of mea- 
surement by his subjects, and this 
without the excuse which Ortho- 
doxus had, that those particular 
members were formed in a celestial 
mould. Moreover the colour of a 
queen’s hair, or the configuration 
of her person, had often been ac- 
cepted as the only proper colour or 
becoming shape, so it was not in 
principle an absolutely new law 
which was promulgated on this oc- 
casion by Orthodoxus and his court. 
Great however was the consterna- 
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tion’ and alarm which this edict 
caused in the kingdom of Homines. 
Some of the half-loyal sort imme- 
diately hastened to the surgeries 


and operation rooms, and by dint of 


enduring severe pains by the needful 
ligatures, cuttings, and burnings, 
contrived toescape the consequences 
of disobeying the edict ; others went 
to the shops and bought masks, 
false noses, &c., but the objection 
to these ‘was, that being merely ex- 
ternal appendages and not under the 
proper control of the muscles, they 
did not at all times faithfully repre- 
sent the royal expression ; it being 
well nigh impossible to make a 
wooden nose, e.g. reproduce the par- 
ticular wrinkle of the royal member 
of that name. In many instances 
also some of the most anxious to 
comply with the edict succeeded in 
producing’ not a likeness so much 
as a hideous caricature of the royal 
features ; still their zealous exertions 
were taken in good part by the 
courtiers and royal officers, and pro- 


vided they did the utmost that lay 
in their power to assimilate their 
features and expressions to the royal 
standard of Orthodoxus, nothing 


further was said. There were how- 
ever very many upon whom the 
edict did not produce this desirable 
effect. Instead of submitting like 
good and loyal subjects to the de- 
cree of their king, they actually set 
themselves in direct opposition to 
it. Nay, some of them were even 
bold enough to call in question the 
principle on which the decree was 
founded, i.e. the heaven-formed fea- 
tures of Orthodoxus. ‘ How do we 
know,’ exclaimed these impious 
rebels, ‘that the royal features are 
heaven-formed, or that their expres- 
sion is the only celestial one? May 
not our own visages, with the ex- 
pressions suitable to them, be as 
heavenly as those of Orthodoxus ? 
What right moreover has he to sway 
his tyrannical sceptre over us? Is 
it not true that he was elected be- 
cause his features and expressions 
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were like those of his electors, and 
who is to assure us that the coun- 
tenances of all of these were formed 
in a heavenly mould?’ Such were 
the questions and statements now 
openly put forward by many, who 
were not only disinclined to submit 
to the authority of Orthodoxus, but 
who were actually bent, if it were 
possible, on dethroning him. It is 
surely therefore not surprising, if 
the courtiers and officers of the king, 
instead of losing time and patience 
by endeavouring to answer such 
foolish questions, were determined 
to adopt the more expeditious course 
of putting the decree in force. The 
result was that a reign of terror 
(for the rebels) was thereupon esta- 
blished in the kingdom of Homines, 
which continued for a very long 
time. Some of the stoutest of these 
men were at once taken, their fea- 
tures and expressions minutely com- 
pared with the royal pattern, and 
being found, as may be imagined, all 
very different, and in some of the 
worst cases, entirely contradictory, 
they were at once sentenced to 
death. One man’s nose was too long, 
another’s was too short; the eyes 
of one were too large, of another 
too small; one man’s chin was too 
pointed, another’s too rounded ; 
while in many cases the hair was 
not of the true and proper colour ; 
and if the features were not like 
the royal pattern still less was the 
expression. Hence there was no- 
thing for it, but after re-forming 
their perverse faces against their 
will, to put such hardened rebels to 
a speedy death. For if all these 
misshapen countenances were al- 
lowed to increase and propagate 
themselves, might it not be feared 
that they would ; presently attain such 
number and power, as to make vain 
all efforts for their extermination ? 
Besides, was it not for the lasting 
good of these rebels themselves, 
that they should be punished for 
their rebe llion, and their monstrous 
visages cut and burnt till they were 
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of a similar heaven-born pattern 
with the king’s ? for so they might 
at least obtain undeserved favour 
with heaven; which they could not 
have expected, had they continued 
in their stubbornness and deformity. 
The friends of Orthodoxus therefore 
greatly lauded this firm conduct of 
his, and held it up as a striking 
proof of his charity and clemency. 
Some of the more zealous of his 
courtiers, it is said, were even dis- 
satisfied with the king because in 
his piety and charity, he did not 
extend the edict, and the demand 
for complete uniformity, to the arms 
and legs, the members which be- 
longed especially to earth. How- 
ever this Orthodoxus refused to do. 
“It was a matter of piety,’ said he, 
‘to make all faces of a heaven-born 
pattern; as to arms and legs and 
such terrestrial appurtenances, they 
might shift for themselves; and ex- 
ercise their meaner offices of pre- 
hension and locomotion as they 
pleased.’ And this proves to us 
what a pious and excellent governor 
Orthodoxus was, and how ardently 
he sought the highest good of his 
people, sacrificing for that purpose 
all subordinate and inferior inte- 
rests. It is therefore all the more 
surprising that the rebels, instead 
of being favourably impressed, as 
one might have expected, with 
the goodness of their king and his 
evident desire to promote their last- 
ing welfare, attributed to him the 
most vain and cruel motives for his 
conduct. They asserted, e.g. that 
it was his error rather than his 
wisdom, his ambition rather than 
his piety, his hatred of, rather than 
his love for, themselves, that dic- 
tated his conduct:—so hardened 
and impudent in their rebellion had 
these misguided men become. 

The effects of putting the edict 
in force were soon manifested ; not 
indeed that the number of the rebels 
was thereby diminished, for in a 
curious and most anomalous man- 
ner, the more they were put to death, 
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the more numerous they grew, and 
the more unlike the royal pattern 
did their visages and expressions 
become ; it seemed therefore so far 
as if the royal edict had a precisely 
opposite effect to that which it was 
intended to have. There were some 
among the courtiers who, as was 
said, foreseeing this effect, had ad- 
vised the king not to promulgate 
the edict, at least not to punish its 
disobedience by death ; but Ortho- 
doxus very properly replied, that 
any half-measures in such a case 
would undermine the very principle 
of his sovereignty, i.e. his derivation 
from and connection with heaven. 
As he was infallibly convinced of 
this primary truth, why should he 
not manifest his conviction in a 
proper and authoritative manner ? 
Another unlucky effect which the 
edict had was to add immensely to 
the number of hypocrites, maskers, 
false faces and false expressions 
which had before sufficiently in- 
fested the kingdom ; for as it was 
easier to remodel the features than 
to obtain the exact expression of 
the royal countenance, the greater 
number were content if they suc- 
ceeded in effecting this object ; and 
so long as this was fairly accom- 
plished the court officials did not 
care to scrutinise the expression too 
closely. Hence there were some 
who wore features of the royal pat- 
tern, but whose expressions were of 
a totally different type. At the 
same time the expression was after 
all, in the mind and intention of 
Orthodoxus, the main thing to be 
considered, and as this was thought 
indispensable for those who desired 
advancement in the state, great 
art had to be expended on this ob- 
ject as well. Hence also there were 


many who had a court and public 
expression, which they assumed 
when they went abroad; but for 
home and private purposes, they re- 
tained another, and one more suited 
to their genuine cast of countenance. 

It cannot however be denied that 
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the working of the edict produced 
one or two very beneficial effects, 
for the apparent adherents of Ortho- 
doxus were for a time very greatly 
increased ; and though many sub- 
mitted to him from fear rather than 
from love, still as it was submission, 
the real power of Orthodoxus must 
no doubt have greatly benefited by 
it, while another beneficial effect 
was the immense impetus thereby 
given to what had become the main 
trade of the kingdom, i.e. the refor- 
mation and remodelling of disaf- 
fected faces. The surgeries and 
shops were full from morning till 
night, while the manufactories for 
masks, hair-dyes, false noses, &c. 
could scarcely obtain a sufficient 
number of skilled work-people to 
meet the increased demand. By 
the dealers in this kind of merchan- 
dise, the edict was therefore always 
esteemed a piece of singular good 
fortune. 

Similarly for the courtiers and 
state officials, who had long since 
contrived to attain for themselves 
the royal features and expression, 
but who had not much afterwards 
to engage their attention but the 
keeping of those attainments in 
good repair, as well as in the latest 
and most approved fashion, the 
edict opened a new path for their 
energy and ambition. The more 
zealous they were in exterminating 
the rebels, the more assured and 
speedy was their further promotion, 
while the skill by which they mani- 
pulated illegal features, or adapted 
new expressions to old visages, and 
vice versi, were qualities held es- 
pecially deserving of commendation, 
und this leads us to notice the most 
curious of all the results which the 
edict produced; and that was its 
marvellous power in sharpening the 
various faculties and senses of these 
officials. By constant practice they 
were able, it was said, to detect the 
colour of a rebel’s eyes a mile off; 
and they could tell how much the 
length of the nose exceeded or fell 
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short of his majesty’s to the y5}59 
part of an inch. Indeed it is re- 
ported of a very sharp- sighted offi- 
cial, that on one occasion, he de- 
tected the fact that the left eye-brow 
of a rebel had too few hairs by one, 
at the distance of 678 yards. Simi- 
lar improvements were also brought 
about by the same cause, in the 
various instruments of government 
employed by Orthodoxus. The dif- 
ferent measures and standards were 
carried to an unparalleled degree of 
delicacy and minuteness ; the nose 
moulds, chin squeezers, and mouth 
stretchers became more artistic in 
form and more effective in their re- 
spective operations. Hair dyes were 
invented not merely of the colour, 
but of the exact shade of that of 
Orthodoxus; the various caustics, 
depilatories, &c., were ‘of such an 
excellent kind that they never 
failed of their due effect, while the 
different knives and lancets were 
marvellons for the beauty of their 
finish, and the unrivalled keenness 
of their edges. 

It is, however, time to ask what 
were the reasons ostensibly put 
a by these misguided men 

» justify, firstly, their rebellion 
ie such a good and pious king 
as Orthodoxus undoubtedly was, and 
secondly, their preposterous demand 
that they should be permitted to 
wear every man his own face and 
his own expression. Searching dili- 
gently among the ancient records 
and state trials of the kingdom, we 
have discovered the chief of them 
to have been the following: 

1. They professed themselves dissatis- 
fied with the claim of Orthodoxus to be 
immediately derived from and connected 
with Heaven—such an important claim, 
and one involving such momentous issues, 
ought, said they, to be thoroughly proved 
and substantiated, and not merely to be 
taken for granted. 

They said that according to their best 
knowledge Heaven was reported to be mer- 
ciful, whereas Orthodoxus was certainly 
cruel, They appealed for proof of this to 
some of the earliest records of the king- 
dom, whose authority was recognised by 
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Orthodoxus himself. They further said 
that the works of Heaven, so far as they 
knew anything of them, were characterised 
by immense variety and diversity : it was 
therefore most unjust to require in the 
name of Heaven an unheavenly uniformity 
in such difficult matters as face and ex- 
pression, 

3. They urged the wide-spread tradition 
of the earthly origin and the merely human 
parentage of Orthodoxus as a reason why 
at least the very opposite theory ought 
not to be forced upon them. In such a 
doubtful matter it were more reasonable 
to allow freedom of investigation and 
liberty of judgment. 

4. They pleaded the inconsistency of the 
course pursued by Orthodoxus, in demand- 
ing a uniformity and consistency in re- 
spect of the countenance only, whereas he 
had never (whatsoever other potentates had 
attempted) thought of insisting on a similar 
uniformity in case of the remaining parts 
of the body. And as all the members 
after all constituted but one body they 
were unable to see why a rule applicable 
to one part ought not, if it were really true, 
to be applicable to other parts as well. 

5. They urged that their countenances, 
like their arms and legs, were not of their 
own make, but were either inherited from 
their parents, or else forced upon them by 
circumstances over which they had little or 
no control. And as to expressions, they 
thought that to attempt to produce a simi- 
larity in respect of them, was a piece of the 
grossest injustice, for as was well known no- 
thing was more variatle than the expression, 
for it was determined by the mere passions 
and feelings of the moment; it was there- 
fore absurd to tie it down to any one par- 
ticular cast of countenance, whether of Or- 
thodoxus or any one else. 

6. Even acknowledging for argument’s 
sake the heavenly origin of the royal linea- 
ments, yet it was certain that in the case 
of Orthodoxus, as in the case of every other 
man, they had been greatly modified by 
age and growth. In youth, for instance, 
they were more vague, fleshy, and rounded ; 
in early manhood more firm and settled, 
whereas they had not acquired their pre 
sent definite and unalterable aspect until 
he had attained middle age. Further modi- 
fications they also thought might be ex- 
pected in old age. If, therefore, the visage 
of Orthodoxus was heaven-born, at what 
precise time or point of development ought 
such a quality to be ascribed toit? In sup- 
port of this allegation of the variable nature 
of the royal features, they pretended to quote 
many instances in which men had actually 
suffered death for possessing features which 
were proved to correspond with the greatest 
accuracy to those which Orthodoxus him- 
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self had worn at an earlier period of his 
life. 

7. Similar modifications might also be 
discovered in his general expression. In 
youth it was pleasing and good-humoured ; 
in early manhood it was characterised by 
more resolution; whereas it was not till 
after middle life that it acquired that 
harsh, ascetic, forbidding aspect, by which 
it was now so unhappily known. In this 
case also they wished to know, that inas- 
much as these various expressions entirely 
differed from each other, to which of them 
all would Orthodoxus apply the epithet 
heavenly? 

8. Lastly they said (here attaining their 
greatest pitch of audacity) that for their 
parts they had not the least doubt but 
that it was their own features and expres- 
sions which were truly heaven-born and 
divine, whereas those of Orthodoxus were 
nothing more than a hideous caricature, 
and so far from being immediately belong- 
ing to heaven were more probably derived 
from the very opposite region. 

These were the very best of the 
reasons urged by these self-willed 
and rebellious people to justify 
their evil conduct: and surely they 
need no more than their bare state- 
ment to show their weakness. 

To come back, however, to Or- 
thodoxus, we must here notice, that 
contemporaneously with the pro- 
mulgation of the edict, and in har- 
mony with its provisions, a new 
system of education was set on foot 
in the kingdom of Homines. A 
very little experience served to con- 
vince the royal officials, that the 
features of an adult countenance 
were more firm and stiff, and there- 
fore less amenable to the influence 
of squeezers, moulders, &c., than 
those of the child or youth. Ac- 
cordingly it was determined that 
the children of all disaffected per- 
sons should be taken, and by the aid 
of proper instruments and means, 
as depilatories, ligatures, twisters, 
stretchers, &c., their features 
should be gradually trained and 
converted to the proper form. We 
have been told that a custom of a 
somewhat similar kind has obtained 
in other countries with regard to 
the feet; which are from a very 
early age trained by bandages until 
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they acquire the proper size and 
shape. And if it be lawful to press 
such an earth-connected member as 
the foot into becoming form, it is 
surely far more reasonable to be- 
stow similar care upon the heaven- 
gazing features of the face. It is 
creditably reported thai by far the 
most successful and durable results 
of the edict of Orthodoxus, were 
obtained in this educational depart- 
ment. 

It cannot, however, be denied, 
even by such warm admirers of 
Orthodoxus as we ourselves are, 
that his edict and general policy 
proved a failure. The diversity and 
non-conformity which were so ob- 
noxious to the king not only in- 
creased and multiplied, but the very 
right of Orthodoxus to the throne 
and sceptre of Homines was, as we 
have seen, called in question; nay 
more, to such extreme length did 
these unruly men carry their dis- 
taste to the government of good 
King Orthodoxus, that they actually 
disfigured the faces of those whom 
they got in their power, whenever 
they were like the royal pattern, in 
order to make them ‘as unlike and 
contradictory to it as possible, so 
that while the royal officials were 
using knives and nose-moulds in one 
direction, the rebels were employing 
the same instruments in the very 
opposite. In this way the ill con- 
dition and misery of the subjects of 
Orthodoxus were very greatly and 
unjustifiably increased. 

But time and space would both 
fail us were we to describe all the 
commotions of which the edict of 
Orthodoxus was said to have been 
the cause. There were some, but 
they were probably enemies of that 
monarch, who did not scruple to 
aver, that ever since his accession, 
and the policy introduced by him, 
the kingdom of Homines had be- 
come the seat of strifes and dissen- 
sions of the worst kind. It is, how- 
ever undoubtedly true, that in pro- 
cess of time, the general discontent 
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produced by the edict grew to snch 
a height that it penetrated the pre- 
cincts of the court and infected the 
courtiers. Some of the more yield- 
ing among these advised the ex- 
treme measure that the decree 
should be recalled, the policy of 
making the royal face an infallible 
rule and standard for all others 
should be abrogated, and that nose- 
moulds, forehead-squeezers, chin- 
measures, and all the apparatus 
connected with the carrying out of 
that policy should be committed to 
the flames;—but other courtiers 
with more reason contended that 
inasmuch as the very right of Or- 
thodoxus to the throne was indis- 
solubly connected with the policy 
he had pursued; and inasmuch as 
those various standards, moulds 
and measures had cost much skill 
and forethought in devising, and 
considerable expense in making 
and carrying them out to their pre- 
sent state of perfection, it were 
most imprudent to destroy all those 
venerable instruments of govern- 
ment, upon which in reality the 
throne of Orthodoxus was built. 
They therefore counselled the mo- 
dification of the edict in its practi- 
cal working, by retaining theoreti- 
cally the rule as to uniformity of 
feature, but abandoning all at- 
tempts to secure uniformity of ex- 
pression. This, they said, would 
have the effect of procuring addi- 
tional liberty; and at the same time 
the principles on which the govern- 
ment of Orthodoxus was based 
would remain substantially unim- 
paired. To this the former party 
replied, that what they desired had 
actually been done; for the govern- 
ment officials, whenever they could 
secure the authorised visages, had 
not deemed it prudent to scru- 
tinise the expressions too closely. 
They added, that to the mass of the 
people, so infected had they now 
become by the rebellion, uniformity 
of countenance was just as distaste- 
ful as uniformity of expression. 
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By the latest advices received 
from the kingdom of Homines some 
little while ago, it would appear 
that Orthodoxus has now become 
very old and infirm, but he still 
possesses considerable vitality and 
seems likely to last some time yet. 
His kingdom is reported to be bro- 
ken up into many districts and sub- 
governments, presided over by dif- 
ferent princes, some of whom are 
his own relations and friends, but 
others his greatest foes. These 


have for the most part assumed the 
name and title of ‘ Orthodowus,’ and 
though protesting against his go- 
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vernment and policy, have set up 
some of their own very closely re- 
sembling them, with all the re- 
quisite apparatus of nose-moulds, 
mouth-stretchers, &c., the only dif- 
ference being that each little po- 
tentate makes his own features the 
standard for his people. Reflecting 
on such a divided state of things, 
we cannot but wish that the policy 
of Orthodoxus, conceived as it was 
in such a noble and pious spirit, had 
been fated to meet with other re- 
sults, more commensurate with its 
merits. 







































































































































































N the beginning of this year we 
were told that we might look 
forward to yet another work from 
the foremost name in French litera- 
ture,—from him who has delighted 
both this generation of romance- 
readers and the last, whose unri- 
valled gift of im agination held us 
captive not less powerfully three 
years ago in that strange ocean tale 
thanitdid when, in 1830, Notre-Dame 
de Paris first thrilled ‘oad entranced 
us by its terrible beauty. M. Victor 
Hugo’s latest production, heralded 
with much pomp and circumstance, 
and with many rumours as to the 
form in which it was to be presented 
to that portion of the British pub- 
lic which requires to have its 
French fiction translated for it, is 
now before us in four large volumes, 
entitled L’Homme qui rit, an enig- 
matical name which we easily per- 
ceive was a stumbling-block to the 
enterprising translators. The Man 
who Laughs conveys absolutely no 
idea, while the more familiar ren- 
dering suggested by our contempo- 
rary P une h The Man with the 
Grin, though it might attract as a 
farce at the Strand or New Royalty 
Theatres, is certainly not suited to 
the author’s tragic vein. The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine accordingly doles 
out the English version in monthly 
instalments to its readers under the 
title of By Order of the King. 
And, oh, ye gentlemen of England 


who must so r vad it, if at all, we 
wish you courage, patience, and 


strong stemachs for your task, for 
you will need them! Who it is that 
so boldly attempts the impossible 
in rendering Victor Hugo into Eng- 
lish, we do not know. His writings 
appear to us, from the idiosyncrasy 
of his genius, setting aside his man- 
nerism, to defy translation ; and so, 
in truth, it must be with every pro- 
duction of the world’s original men 
of genius. No mere journeyman 
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littérateur, with a dictionary at hand, 
can ever clothe their thoughts aright 
in a new language. Only a Cole- 
ridge could re-create Wallenstein for 
us, or a Carlyle give us Wilhelm 
Meister; and when all was done, per- 
haps they most felt how some subtle, 
fine aroma, which lingered about 
the very syllables and idioms of the 
poets’ mother-tongue, had escaped 
in the process. We will venture to 
say, however, that many delicate 
difficulties, besides idiomatic ones, 
must stand in the way of the trans- 
lator of L’Homme qui rit; but it 
is of that book in the original, and 
as a whole, that we have now to 
speak. If we took up the first of 
these four volumes with an involun- 
tary feeling of satisfaction (knowing 
the author's tendency to prolixity) 
that the number did not extend to 
ten, it was nevertheless with lively 
anticipations of pleasure, for its pre- 
decessor, Les Travailleurs de la 
Mery, was a book which left echoes 
behind. That impossible and awful 
struggle with all the angry forces of 
nature had been set to music, as it 
were, in our brains by the wondrous 
artof Victor Hugo’s rhythmic prose. 
The roar and surge of winds and 
waves sound in our ears as we recall 
it, and before our eyes there rises 
the last scene of all, when the man, 
victorious in his strife with the ele- 
ments, but without courage to sur- 
vive a lost hope, sits at sunset, 
motionless on the rock, to watch the 
sail ‘sink with all he loved beneath 
the verge,’ the salt tide slowly ris- 
ing to his lips till he drink in the 
desired death. But our minds mis- 
gave us when we learnt from a pre- 
fatory chapter, that of this book, the 
first it seems of an intended series 
of three, the title properly speaking 
should be Avistocratic, those of its 
promised sequels Monarchie, and 
‘’93.’ Now when we seek the 
relaxation of fiction and the plea- 
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sures of poetry and art, we do 
not love to have our teeth set on 
edge by a dish of French socialism 
at the hands of an old ‘ Red,’ but 
M. Hugo’s English readers have in 
this instance their revenge. His 
evil genius has led him to lay the 
scene of his extraordinary romance 
in England; the aristocracy which 
is its theme, is the English peerage 
in the reigns of William III. and 
Queen Anne; our national laws, 
customs, manners, modes of speech, 
and accent are dwelt on with the 
emphasis of one thoroughly conver- 
sant with every detail, and resolved 
to omit no accessory of the picture 
which can heighten its realism or 
increase the force of local colouring. 

It is not too much to say, that in 
every particular his wichaben are 
outrageous and ludicrous: they are 
of the kind we should have supposed 
only possible for the antiquated type 
of Frenchman, whose perversity and 
conceit made him ignore every fact 
of English orthography, geography, 
history, and morals. ‘There is, at 
the same time, such an ostentation 
of accurate knowledge, and of eru- 
dite research into the historical and 
social aspect of the England of that 
day, that wefeel positively bewildered 
by the gravity with which the most 
absurd statements are made, and 
we rub our eyes and ask ourselves, 
whether the whole thing is not meant 
for a gigantic hoax, a clumsy jew 
d’esprit at our expense. Weshould 
be almost glad to think so, for it is 
quite as much in sorrow as in anger 
that we say, all questions of nation- 
ality apart, that we think the book, 
in every respect, unworthy of its 
author’s fame and genius. Itis more 
than disappointing, it is deeply 
painful to look for the old power 
and grace, and subtle skill, and to 
find only the old faults exaggerated 
ten-fold—pompous rant, stilted man- 
nerism, wearisome and interminable 
digressions, and a set of unnatural, 
unreal beings as dramatis persone, 
whose names, supposed to be Eng- 
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lish, are in themselves a study of 
absurdity. Briefly put, the tale is 
as follows. Wesee, on a dark Janu- 
ary afternoon, a small company of 
vagabonds preparing to put to sea 
off Portland Island, in a small 
barque. The skies are lowering and 
the waves threatening, but there is 
evidently danger behind them, and 
they make haste to sail ; ; at the last 
moment they abandon the youngest 
of their party, a boy of nine years 
old. This lad has the most extra- 
ordinary deformity of countenance 
that ever was beheld, but it is man’s, 
not nature’s handiwork, and these 
vagabonds, Basques and Portuguese 
as they seem by their speech, are 
the ‘compra-chicos,’ or child-stealers, 
who have practised their diabolical 
art upon him. There is a chapter 
devoted to them, from which we 
gather that Europe swarmed with 
such people; that they practised 
this trade to provide crowned heads 
and great nobles with that article de 
luxe, the dwarf, jester, or monster ; 
and if every great family kept its 
monster in the flesh instead of in 
china, perhaps the demand created 
the supply. In this instance the 
most difficult operation of their 
fiendish surgery had produced on 
the facial muscles of Lord Linnzeus 
Clancharlie’s (pair d’ Angleterre, oh 
reader!) only legitimate son a per- 
petual and most horrible grin. He 
is left alone on the beach that night, 
ignorant of his real name and his- 
tory, without money or food, just 
as a fearful snow-storm comes on. 
Here we have again the old idea of 
man struggling alone with the most 
terrific and cruel agencies of Na- 
ture. Blinded, frozen, footsore, he 
runs, stumbles, rises, crawls, urged 
on by hunger and desperation. 
Once he sees a fearful object in 
his path: a corpse hung in chains, 
suspended from a gibbet, waves in 
the wind, scaring the birds of prey 
in ghastly circles round. It is power- 
fully described, and one’s heart 
aches for the loneliness, the feeble- 
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ness, and desperation of the lad; but, 
weak as he is, he finds something 
feebler yet to protect. In a snow- 
drift he stumbles on a fallen form : 
it is a woman’s. She is numbed 
and dead, an infant still wailing at 
her frozen breast. Gwynplaine, for 
so we learn our little hero has been 

called by his former friends the 
compra-chichos, burdens himself 
with it, and pursues his weary way 
till he reaches the small town of 
Weymouth. No door is opened to 
his appeals for food or shelter, but 
in his direst extremity he finds both 
in an unexpected quarter: in the 
little movable wooden hut of a 
travelling mountebank, who plays 
a large part in the story. Ursus 
is the name by which this strange 
specimen of humanity, who is poet, 
herbalist, ventriloquist, and misan- 
thrope by profession, is known ; and 
on the tame wolf that drags about 
his little cabin on wheels, he has 
bestowed for contrast the appella- 
tion of Homo, He is a philosopher 
of the cynical and stoical persua- 
sion, addicted to the utterance of 
soliloquies of astounding length ; 
but what is still more astonishing 
is, that he has covered the sides of 
his little cabin with long inscrip- 
tions in laboriously small cha- 
racters. Are these proverbs, moral 
sentences, extracts from Scripture, 
or from ancient authors? By no 
means, 

Seules choses qu’il importe de savoir. 

Le baron, pair d’Angleterre, porte un 
tortis 4 six perles. 

La couronne commence au vicomte. 

Le vicomte porte une couronne de perles 
sans nombre. Le comte une couronne de 
perles sur pointes entremélées de feuilles 
de fraisier plus basses. Le marquis perles 
et feuilles d’égale hauteur. Le duc fleurons 
sans perles. 


Curious that every one of these 
all-important statements should be 
wrong! Here is a selection from 
those which follow: 


D'aprés une loi d’Edouard VI un lord a 
le privilége d’homicide. Un lord qui tue 
un homme simplement n’est pas poursuivi. 
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Toute fille de lord est lady; les autres 


filles anglaises sont miss. 

Un lord appelé chez le roi a le droit de 
tuer un daim ou deux dans le pare royal. 

Un lord ne peut étre condamné a4 
Yamende que par les lords, et jamais 4 
plus de cing schellings, excepté le duc, qui 
peut étre condamné a dix. 

Le lord est 4 peu prés roi. 

Le roi est 4 peu prés Dieu. 

La terre est un lordship. 

Les Anglais disent 4 Dieu aylord. 


Then, under a fresh heading of 
‘ Satisfactions qui doivent suffire 
& ceux qui n’ont rien,’ we have long 
extracts from some itinerary of 
noblemen’s seats in England, de- 
scribing the magnificence and vast 
extent of their possessions and 
castles. Some are real, such as 
Lowther, Hatfield, Longleat, Ca- 
shiobury and Knowle, and have pro- 
bably been visited by M. Hugo in 
some English tour; but we feel 
curious on the subject of a Viscount 
of Kinalmeaky, to whom Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, is assigned. The 
last on the long list is Baron Lin- 
neus Clancharlie, Baron Clan- 
charlie and Hunkerville, Marquis 
de Corleone en Sicile, and to his 
name is appended the note,‘ Rebelle; 
en exil : biens, chateaux et domaines 
sous le séquestre,’ of whom we are 
to hear more. This is certainly 
singular, and we may add as un- 
English as anything imaginable. 
How ever obvious it may be now-a- 
days to the followers of Messrs. 
Bradlaugh and Finlen that it is the 
right of every citizen to hate, envy, 
and despise those who have been 
born to superior wealth and station, 
the gospel of ‘la propriété c’est 
le vol’ had not in 1690 been as yet 
preached to the poor; and we are 
unable to learn from history that 
our revolutions of the seventeenth 
century were in their nature demo- 
cratic or socialistic, or that the 
middle and lower classes in Eng- 
land at that time regarded the aris- 
tocracy as their natural enemies. 
The cynic welcomes the famished 
wanderer to his hut, gives him his 
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supper and his bed, and with many 
objurgations against her sex, ten- 
derly warms and feeds the baby 
girl. There we leave them for the 
present, to follow the seafarers, 
whose adventures are described in 
Victor Hugo’s best manner. In 
fact, this storm gives an interest to 
the first volume which far surpasses 
anything to be found in the others. 
If the writer’s knowledge of nau- 
tical terms and of the philosophy 
of storms is somewhat prominently 
displayed, all is, nevertheless, in- 
telligible and vivid. Among the 
motley crew the captain and one 
abstracted and severe-looking per- 
sonage, called the Doctor, take the 
lead; the latter, better versed in 
the dangers of the Channel than 
the seaman, who has never made the 
passage before, foretells their de- 
struction unless they can pass out- 
side a certain shoal. In the thick 
darkness of a snow whirlwind, they 
are drifting on till they hear, borne 
fitfully on the storm, the sound of a 
bell, which is in truth their death- 
knell, as it proves they are on the 
wrong side of the dreaded rocks. 
However, they weather this, and 
many another desperate chance, 
while the hurricane carries away 
mast and tiller, and smashes their 
frail bulwarks. The gale at last 
moderates, only for the unhappy 
fugitives to discover that the hold 
is full, and that they are sinking in 
still water. The Doctor has been 
engaged in writing, and commits 
his manuscript at the last moment 
in a gourd bottle to the sea. This 
sets forth the history of Gwynplaine, 
and, of course, turns up in time. 
The bark slowly fills, and sinks with 
all on board. 

When we first made the acquain- 
tance of Ursus and his anti-aristo- 
cratic mania, the idea crossed our 
minds, it being the duty of every 
experienced novel-reader to be pre- 
pared for all possible surprises, 
that perhaps he was Lord Clan- 
charlie himself, but as we proceeded 
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nothing justified us in the belief. 
On the contrary, we were presently 
shown that firm and grey-haired 
republican in exile near the Lake 
of Geneva and the grave of Ludlow, 
apostrophising his country after the 
manner of such personages. But, 
though an austere patriot, he had 
in his youth had a mistress in Eng- 
land, and by her he hada son. On 
the Restoration, when his repub- 
licanism prevented his return, the 
lady, it is hinted, became for a time 
the favourite of Charles II., and 
her illegitimate son obtained a 
page’s place at the merry mon- 
arch’s court. ‘ Puisque sa mére 
était femme de qualité, il s’appelait 
Lord David Dirrymoir.’ It is such 
a singular and charming appella- 
tion, that we do not wish to ques- 
tion his right to it, though those 
accurate studies of the peerage 
ought to have shown M. Hugo that 
he was not a lord in any case— 
either by courtesy or otherwise. 
Lord David grew to be a man of 
the highest fashion at court and 
elsewhere; he frequented prize- 
fights, and was a favourite with the 
populace, to whom he was only 
known by the affectionate cogno- 
men of Tom-Jim-Jack ! 

James II. also has a daughter 
by a ‘femme de qualité,’ whom he 
made a duchess—Duchesse Josiane, 
and it became the dearest wish of 
the monarch’s heart to marry her 
to Lord David Dirrymoir, to whom 
he intended to give all the Clan- 
charlie and Hunkerville estates, 
with the peerage, as if he had been 
born in lawful wedlock. Rumour 
having informed the king (‘le tigre 
bonasse’ James II.) that this little 
arrangement might be interfered 
with by the fact of the old Clan- 
charlie having contracted a mar- 
riage in Switzerland and having 
an infant son, the compra-chicos 
were called into play, and the law- 
ful heir became the outcast Gwyn- 
plaine. Hence it was, ‘By Order 
of the King,’ that he was stolen 
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and made irrecognisable for life. 
But there were happy days in store 
for the poor monster. Ursus, on 
the next morning after the storm, 
looks his new family in the face: he 
has not an idea of repudiating the 
charge which Providence has cast 
upon him. The boy is a terrific 
but ingenuous young monster, the 
female ; infant is blind—the night in 
the snow has done that ; with the 
name of Gwynplaine he i8 content ; 
he calls the girl Dea, and, accord- 
ing to his fashion, he instructs 
them. Presently he sees that 
capital may be made out of that 
face of Gwynplaine’s, who happily 
seems to have no diseased sensi- 
bility about it. When he grins at 
fairs it draws as no other enter- 
tainment ever did. The receipts 
increase, Ursus composes wonderful 
pieces, in which his happy family, 
Homo included, perform. Fifteen 
years after our first introduction to 
the group we find them per egri- 
nating England, no longer in the 
little cabin drawn by poor Homo, 
but in a large trav elling caravan, 
designated ‘The Green Box,’ which 
has accommodation for the whole 
corps dramatique, a kitchen, a stage, 
and all its paraphernalia. The 
mutual affection of Gwynplaine and 
Dea is very touching; they live for 
one another, and their happiness 
has no cloud on it. She is a frail 
and very lovely blind girl, to whom 
her preserver is the embodiment of 
strength and all that is god-like ; 
she, in all the world, is the only 
creature who could so love him, for 
she has never seen the face which 
none can look upon without con- 
vulsions of laughter or horror. 
They are exceptional beings, with 
whose joy others intermeddle not, 
and when Fate gave toGwynplaine a 
blind mistress she made him amends 
for all. Unknown to themselves, 
their childish affection has ripened 
into the passion of men and women. 
Pity that Ursus the cynic should 
be always enacting for our benefit 
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the part of chorus, and that in 
describing purity M. Hugo cannot 
avoid impurity. ‘The Green Box’ 
and its company travel to London, 
for the first time, in 1705, to 
exhibit Gwynplaine, or ‘The Man 
who Laughs,’ as he appears in those 
admirable pieces Ursus rwrsus and 
Chaos vanquished. They halt at 
Southwark (then pronounced, we 
are assured by M. Hugo, Sondric, 
though we now call it Sousouorc), 
on a bowling-green, whose position, 
opposite the royal palace of St. 
James’ and behind that of Lam- 
beth, is not defined with too great 
exactness. We do not wish to 
exhibit a carping spirit, or we 

might indicate many other curious 
matters in this chapter. What 
would the lamented author of the 
AnnalsofSt. Paulhave said to the fol- 
lowing ?—‘ Londres, 4 tout prendre, 
est une ville quia du bon. Avoir 
dédié une cathédrale 4 saint Paul 
ce’est de la bravoure. Le vrai saint 
cathédral est saint Pierre. St. Paul 
est suspect d’imagination, et en 
matiére ecclésiastique imagination 
signifie hérésie. Une cathédrale 
est une enseigne. St.-Pierre in- 
dique Rome, la ville du dogme ; St.- 
Paul indique Londres, la ville du 
schisme. Ursus était homme a sen- 
tir ces nuances, et son attrait pour 
Londres venait peut-étre de son gotit 
pour §t.-Paul.’ Ursus, however, 
gave his attention to things practi- 
cal, and succeeded in drawing ver v 

arge audiences, though only from 
the population of the Southwark 
side ; he was not yet fashionable. At 
last, he remarks one man who is 
a constant visitor, 
Maitre Nicless, the 
follows :— 


and questions 
innkeeper, as 


— Connaissez-vous cet homme ? 

— Sans doute. 

— Qu’est-ce ? 

— oe ‘matelot. 

— Comment s’appelle-t-il ? 

— To ca Ji a répondit l’hotelier : 


et quel dommage qu'il ne soit pas un lord! 
Ce serait une fameuse 


ct inaille. 
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But we are in the secret, and 
know that he is Lord David Dirry- 
moir, and another day he brings his 
fiancée Duchess Josiane, whose ennui 
not even a fatal prize-fight has been 
able to dissipate, to see the laugh- 
ing monster. Of the scenes in 
which this lady appears, and which 
truly belong to what Carlyle has 
called the literature of desperation, 
we shall say nothing except that 
we think it can hardly ever have 
entered into the heart of man to 
conceive or to describe with greater 
indecency so hideous and unnatu- 
rally depraved a character. We are 
not now comparing French fiction 
with our own, because in this mat- 
ter there is a great gulf between us, 
which we have no desire to see re- 
moved. M. Taine says our modern 
novel-writers are ‘bourgeois et 
moraux, et incapables des grandes 
divinations,’ and we accept the re- 
proach along with the compliment. 
But, admitting that it is not always 
desirable that the standard of what 
is permitted in art and literature 
should be that of the seminary 
for young ladies, we would now 
only compare Victor Hugo with 
himself in his palmy days. There 
are pages in Notre-Dame which 
make us shudder; yet they are 
parts of an artistic whole which.so 
fulfils the ancient canon of purifying 
by terror and pity, that the impres- 
sion left on our minds is neither 
immoral or disgusting. In this in- 
stance, it is both. As we write we 
are reassured by observing a letter 
from the editor of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, who tells his readers that 
it is his intention to condense largely 
in translating Victor Hugo’s very 
interesting romance. We thank 
him for the word; it has a comfort- 
able sound, and we will make haste 
to follow his example. To return 
to ‘The Green Box’: Ursus is dis- 
quieted in his mind by the very 
greatness of his success: he must 
have made enemies, if only among 
the clergy, whose churches are de- 
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serted by a hard-hearted generation 
which flocks to ‘The Green Box’ 
instead: he is denounced as a sor- 
cerer, as a disturber of public order, 
and as having in his possession a 
wolf. ‘En Angleterre un loup est 
un proscrit.’ He believes himself 
watched by a gloomy, awe-inspiring 
functionary, ‘le Wapentake’—a man 
with an iron weapon. ‘L’homme 
vous touche avec l’iron-weapon, il 
ne dit rien, vous ne dites rien; vous 
devez marcher oi bon lui semble; 
sion résiste, on est pendu,’ is his 
description of this terrific officer, 
who is new to us. However, one 
day he comes upon the scene in 
earnest and carries off, not Ursus, 
but Gwynplaine to Southwark 
Gaol. He is solemnly escorted 
thither by ‘le Wapentake,’ ‘le jus- 
ticier quorum,’ and other myrmidons 
of law and police into the presence of 
the sheriff of Surrey, who, in a 
gloomy dungeon, with his nosegay 
in his hand, is administering the 
peine forte et dure, or pressing to 
death, toa wretched man. This is 
the fourth day, when, if the culprit 
will not speak, he is left to die, and 
in fact dies whether he has spoken 
or not. That such a punishment 
disgraced our statutes to a late 
period, the name of the Press Yard 
at Newgate bears witness. The 
culprit in this instance is one Hard- 
quanonne, a servant of Lord Clan- 
charlie’s, by whose connivance the 
child was sold to the compra-chichos. 
Being severely adjured to open 
his eyes and say whether or not 
Gwynplaine is that child, the dying 
wretch gives one glance, exclaims, 
‘It is he, it is he,’ and expires. 
The sheri iff then salutes the bewil- 
dered ee *bank as Lord Fermain 
Clancharlie ont Hunk e rville with 
the lowest obcisances. he link to 
this ane ae scene, 

f course, has been the gourd boitle 
cast up by the sea and taken to 
the Admiralty, where the official in 
charge of such flotsam 


and jetsam 
is a certain Bar! 


<ilphedro, a hanger- 
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on of Duchess Josiane’s, but who 
owes her a deadly grudge. He at 
once identifies the Gwynplaine of the 
parchment which details the whole 
transaction, with the ‘ Gwynplaine, 
or the Man who: Laughs,’ ‘ who was 
abandoned on the night of the zoth 
of January on Portland Island,’ as 
the advertisement on ‘The Green 
Box’ set forth in large letters. It 
seems to him a splendid revenge on 
his patroness to oust the handsome 
Lord David Dirrymoir from the 
Clancharlie estates and title, which 
are to go along with her hand, and 
having proved the case to his royal 
mistress Queen Anne, who by no 
means loves her half-sister, he has 
her sanction for putting this mon- 
strously deformed outcast into im- 
mediate possession. With obse- 
quious devotion he instals him in 
the magnificent palace of Hunker- 
ville House, instructing him in the 
duties and privileges of a grand 
seigneur. For sheer absurdity, per- 
haps, the hundred pages in the last 
volume, which describe Gwynplaine 
taking his seat as Lord Clancharlie 
in the House of Lords, surpass any- 
thing that ever was written. Wo 
have akind of roll of the peers, with 
fancy portraits of some of them. 
Then towards dusk, the new peer, 
having been invested in the Painted 
‘hamber with the robes and insig- 
nia of his order, is introduced and 
seated between two ancient earls. 
The bill before the House that even- 
ing is one for increasing the allow- 
ance of the Prince Consort, George 
of Denmark, and when the other 
Lords, without exception, say ‘ Con- 
tent,’ this new and strange appa- 
rition rises and says ‘ Non-content.’ 


— Qu’est cet homme ? fut le eri. Un fré- 
missement indescriptible courut sur tous 
les banes. Quon s’‘imagine sur la mon- 
tagne réservée aux dieux, dans la féte d'une 
soirée sereine, toute la troupe des tout- 
puissants réunie, et la face de Prométhée, 
rongée par les coups du bee du vautour, ap- 
paraissant tout -i-coup comme une lune san- 
glante 4 horizon, L’Olympe apercevant le 
Caucase, quelle vision! Vieux et jeunes, 
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béants, regardérent Gwynplaine. Un vieil- 
lard, Thomas duc de Wharton, se leva. 
Qui étes-vous ? d’ol sortez-vous? Gwyn- 
plaine répondit: Du gouffre. Je suis la 
Misére, mylords, j’ai 4 yous parler. 


Then he utters a long speech, not 
recorded in the journals of their 
Lordships’ House, in which he pas- 
sionately tells them, the great and 
noble, that their riches and their 
greatness are built upon the suffer- 
ings, the miseries, and the toils of 
others ; that a day, then very dis- 
tant, but of whose coming some now 
read the signs on our horizon, would 
surely come, in which those op- 
pressed ones beneath would rise and 
assert their rights. It was pitched 
in a tone of tragic earnestness, which 
touched neither the ears nor the 
hearts of the peers—the assembly 
was simply convulsed with inex- 
tinguishable laughter by the face 
of the orator. The House is ad- 
journed in confusion, and the un- 
happy Gwynplaine remains crushed 
by the numerous insults he has 
received. The good-natured Lord 
David, alias Tom-Jim-Jack, has 
heard them, and challenges at least 
a score of noble Lords, as they leave 
Westminster, for having so handled 
his half-brother. He allows each 
his choice of weapons : 


— Je choisis le pistolet, dit Burlington. 

— Moi, dit Escrich, l’ancien combat de 
champ clos 4 la masse d’armes et au poi- 
gnards. 

— Moi, dit Holderness, le duel 4 deux 
couteaux, le long et le court, torses nus et 
corps 4 corps. 

— Lord David, dit le comte de Thanet, 
tu es Ecossais, je choisis la claymore. 

— Moi l’épée, dit Rockingham. 

— Moi, dit le duc Ralph ‘de Montagu, je 
préfére la boxe. C'est plus noble. 


It is evident, that in one of these 
encounters this flower of chivalry 
must perish; but, not content with 
fighting for Gw ynplaine, he also in- 
sists on fighting with him, because 
something offensive has been said 
about his mother in that oration to 
the peers. ‘Nous sommes fréres. 

Demain nous nous couperons la 
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gorge.’ The unfortunate Gwyn- 
plaine stays not to fulfil the fraternal 
challenge, but wanders away to- 
wards the river in the darkness, 
having sought hisold friends of ‘The 
Green Box’ in vain. The police had 
caused all trace of them to vanish 
from the Southwark bowling-green. 
Ursus had tried, by prodigies of 
ventriloquism, to conceal from Dea 
that her beloved was gone, fearing 
the effect on her weak frame. But 
when she discovers it, he goes, un- 
able to bear the sight of her misery, 
to hover about the approaches to 
the prison, and try to learn the fate 
of Gwynplaine. At night he sees a 
funeral procession leave the gate 
and proceed to the felons’ burying 
ground, and then, feeling all is over, 
he resolves to leave the country and 
embark with Dea on board a small 
vessel lying in the river, bound for 
Holland. Gwynplaine, unconscious 
of their nearness to him, is on the 
point of seeking to escape from his 


horrible position by throwing him- 
self into the water, when Homo 
comes and licks his hand and guides 
him to the ship Vograat, where he 


discovers Ursus and Dea. But she 
is dying. Joy itself cannot bring 
her back to life, for the shock had 
broken the spring of life. The 
scene that follows inclines us to for- 
give much: we are allowed to for- 
get ‘ Aristocratic’ and are brought 
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face to face with Nature, Death, and 
Love, and Grief. The Vograat has 
slipped from her moorings and is 
gliding down the river, but faster 
still into the dark valley is passing 
the spirit of poor Dea, her two com- 
panions watching her in the mute- 
ness of despair. ‘Oh! retenez- 
moi,’ she murmurs. ‘ Gwynplaine, 
tu penseras 4 moi quand je serai 
morte. Viens me rejoindre le plus 
tot que tu pourras. Je vais étre 
bien malheureuse sans toi, méme 
avec Dieu. Ne me laisse pas trop 
longtemps seule, mon Gwynplaine. 
C’est ici qu’était le paradis. La- 
haut ce n’est que le ciel. Ah, mon 
bien-aimé, mon bien-aimé!’ But 
the blind girl’s last cry was, ‘ Light, 
I see!’ Then Gwynplaine, with the 
words ‘I come’ on his lips, dropped 
from the ship’s side never to rise, 
and Ursus is left with the dead 
maiden on the deck alone under the 
stars. We have brought the tale 
to a conclusion, and there is little 
more to add in the way of com- 
ment. Except when he speaks of 
these poor outcasts, who had loving 
souls, all is tedious, unnatural, and 
ridiculous. If it is thought pre- 
sumptuous in us to criticise the 
writing of so great a master, we 
must seek our justification from 
one of his own nation, who has 
said, ‘ Tout style est bon hors le style 
ennuycux, 
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